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1). (19) Tho objcc(ioii8 of a section of tho Muslim community t-o thoinoicasod use 
of tho vernacular medium ; tho division of Muslim opinion on this point, (20) 
Rcng.''.li tho main vernacular of tho Mnslini population in Bengal, but Urdu 
spoken by about two iiiiliion Slusalmnns. (21) Tho question of Sanskritisod 
Bengali, and of ‘ Musninmni Bengali Wows of tho Commis'<ion on the points 
raised. (22) Some Sliislim educational authorities in favour of the use of the 
vernacular medium in schools. Evidence that a better knowlcdgo of Bengali is 
required by Mu.calmnns in competition 111111 Hindus. If the majority of tho 
Afuslim community object to incroa.sed uso of tho Bengali medium, the present 
system might Lo continued in schools only attended by Muslim boys ; but not 
in mixed sciiools. (23) Urdu to play in Urdu -speaking schools tho same part ns 
Bengali in Bc-ngnli-.sp inking seho. is. (24) In Assam schools, the medium must 
prc.sumahly he English in tho higher forms. 

E. (2.’i) English should ho the medium in tho intermediate colleges and at tho now 

university ‘ entrance ’ or ‘ intermediate college ’ examination. Question of Urdu 
at the intermediate stage. 

F. (2C) Suggested p.arnllel inslif utions. TIio Commission think that the case for their 

establishment has not been made out. (27) Uso of technical terms ; tho uso 
of English technical terms advocated. 
cclion 11. The teaehivg of English . — 

A. (28) Grave inadequacy of the present teaching of English. (29) Tlio funda- 
mental need is for lonchcrs adequately trained and paid. Training depart- 
ments. Suggestion that Indian teachers of English should also teach Bengali 
and that ^ropean teachers of English should know Bengali. (SO) Tho teach- 
ing of English pronunciation. (31) Uso of modern phonolio motliods 
Diplomas in spoken English. Viva-voce tests. 

• D. (32) Distiirction between tho practical training in English and tho study of English 
literature. Desire by some witnesses that Englisli as a compulsory subject 

■ '/.-diould be restricted to tho prnotical side, by others that all students should 
learn some English literature. By reform in motlfods of examination and 
-.teachjng tho fundamental aims of both parlies realisable. (33) More drastic 
. ' motlidds.'.drsirabic at examinations in reading, understanding, and writing 
. Englisli.- 'But the inspiration of literature is untcstablc by examination. (34) 
Obstacles to bo overcome. Tho reading of EngUsb. Tho studj' of Milton- and 
^Sllakespcaro now mainly a study of dilbcultics. Suggestion' that tho' older 
. . classics might bo road more rapidly and for content rather than detail. " Complete , 
■r imderstanding to Lo required of easy texts. (36) Tlio use of the English Bible- 
(30) ‘Books of selections. (37) Tho Bengali student should learn to consult books ■ 
of lofercnec. (38) Desirability of issuing a cheap series of good English books for 
■ home reading. (39) Methods of explanation of texts in class. (40) Tho WTiting^^ 
of English. Problems of special importance in tho Indian class room and 
cxaminallon room. (41) Tho learning of ‘ essays ’ by heart. (42) University" 
training in Englisli. . 
lection 111. Oonchision. — (43) Summary. 

Chapter XLII. — Oriental Studies. 

lection I. Introduetiou. — (1). 

lection II. Sanslrii itnlies and the vernacular. — (2 — 3) Future of tho Sanskrit Collide; 
rctontioh of its olmraotcr ns a sent for Brahminical leaniing. .(4) University 
degree or diploma 'for Sanskrit title-holders, and facilities for their western 
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Inlraiirdiatt madrawali nl Cliitla^onq. (IS) Tlia piaiiimatiotH of fl p tpfojii'pJ 
mndmwalia, (tfl— I") Th« Watnio Ucpartmpnt •fimild )•(> in'lnd'il in tl,*' 
Vacuity nl Aria, (1ft— M) Tho foin«r« o! tlic lalamic 1)/ prrtniPii! • f llio Oapf* 
Uuivf rally. (21) Antiripatrd mnlta. (2i -S.'i) Tl' f.'nl'ulla 
Tlip Urparltiipnla ol Ilia Mndraanli. (2J-2.’;) Tl." n-htinn of llin r^lrulto 
,Madm«u1) nndtlicT'nUwUyOICnlfuUa. (2il) AnsIo-lVt.ian l>p|nr(iii'nlof 
, Itift Calcnlla Mndrimiili aliould he dandopwl »• an iiili'rniitlioia rolliya. 
(27) IWiiliomlK'lncenlliuCnlptitloMndraMdinnd llippt(iiin*«l laUmiaOdlpcp. 
(2d— 30) The iMtilulion of a nnivMaUy diploma and a drsno. (31) K*. 
nminatioiva of Ilia Calcutta MadruMuh. (32—3.3) Anliriprtcd ri'odla of ilia iii'ic 
eclicmo. 


Chapter XIjIIL— The Tbaisino or Teachers. 

Scclion I, The vnitmiliu amt Ihr arronrfory arW*.— (1) Improvi iiitnls In Ilia tcaHdnc 
given in llio liiRli EmrIWi aclioola mwt'ary to llto udfnta and propn ■« of tlia 
tinivchilici, (2) The (stnlili'liincnt of dcparlmcnla of tdiicnticn nl the Vnivrr* 
titici of Calcutta and Eacca rccomnicndid and their alma dcfinnl. 

Section U, ThftijilmntiettndijollheKirnc'aml art of riliimlion on imjrrtmllvrrlmol 
« mill ernVy,— (3) Sipnilicanl cliangct in the idticnlkptiol lliniiphl of the WcJt. 
(4) Tile valualilc aervire rendered by the tinivctritua in RiddinR the lu" tdnrn* ' 
lional movement, (ft) The part nliieli may he playtd by the Indiiln nniv ervstiee 
in thoatudy of educational ptohkma. (0)Tlio nniirr'ily dep.arlniinla of idiira. 
tiTO at Calcutta and Eacca aliould aesoeinte nith thein«elve< In the attufy of 
o ucation many other departmenta of univen-ily noth. (7) And eadi pIiouM 

comrr"‘’r"f 

fotreamri^h (8)l.ihr«r).p»hliratia«.andfnell,t.c. 

of mill “1 """ and in the RnUWo' 

s f ° opinion on educational aubjccta. 

L!ti™ '"'^'^..-( 111 ) Cl„.o ec. • 

pc ation bolacen tho new depaetmeuta ol tduealion and tho teaiiiinc call ... 

indi8pcn«Uo.(lllThopodiUon at Dacca comparatively kiniplcdloiatCalJu 

mote complex. Tho <'cP«rtmcnt,Ic<l«cation,«lthalargt m^^^^^^^^ 
uludcnta practico and a small demornttation achool fotovpcriniente m*'* 
«trallr placed. (13) The present accommodation of the Lri’ T 
rag CoRcgc in College Square inadequate. (U) The varieel worbt^H 
raent of oduealion makea it indispcneahlo that new buildJa ahonW 1“ 
ra he immediate neighhourhood of tl.o Universitv /lai tT 
Training Collego, when tranafermd to a sutorbaii aii;'in M™" “''f" ' 

* ae thelwadquartere of tho nnivomity iClel S' 

But tho now training coIIcro for men teaohl, it BaCn lt'i"‘“"- <'«) 
addition to a nnivereily tridning collcco in cenlml r.i “Ned ih 

approved should he carried into cUcct. (17) Aaa Icmn ’'''"‘'‘''^■''‘“"'tcailv 

5 collejf^ 
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(18) In Hint cnso, some features of tlicpian should be rcconsidet^d. (10) Tlic 
distinction between n model school for practice and a demonstration school. 

Section IV. The licence in teaching iml the tJegrcc o/ lachelor 0 / teaching. — (£0) In the 
professional training of tcnclicrs the responsibilities of the University and of the 
Hoard of Secondary and Intermediate Education arc closely intertwined. (21) 
Three essentials of a teacher’s training. (22) The Board will be in a position to 
enable the scliools to employ better qiialilicd teachers, and at the new intermediate 
colleges students will receive a better preparation for tiieir professional work. 
(2.1) The high school examination should not be accepted ns a sufTieicnt qualili- 
ention for teaching in a recognised high English school. (24) Intermediate collegcf. 
.should oiler a course specially designed for studrnls intending to enter the teach- 
ing profession. (2.5) Proposed training course of one year in preparation for a 
licence in teaching. (2fl) Requirements of the examination for the licence. 
(27) Weight to be given to knowledge of subjects taught in schools and to skill 
in tencliing them. (28) Examination to be allowed in any subject forming part 
of the approvml curriculum of a secondary school. (29) Bursaries should be 
olfered, covering cost of the course at an intermediate college and at n traim'ng 
school lor the licence in teaching. (30) The degree of bachelor of teaching : 
criticisms of prc.sent regulations. (31) The teaching given in the intermediate 
‘ colleges and improvements in the high schools will raise the standard of the 
candidates’ knowledge of school subjects. (32) The course tor the B.T. should 
extend over one year, should include systematio practical work at a training 
college, and bo simpliricd in its requirements ns to the history of education. 
(33) Partly ns a preparation for the B.T. course, partly on other (.ducntional 
grounds, a candidato should be allowed to oiTcr the principles of education ns 
one of the subjects for the pass B.A. degree. (34) Except for candidates already 
employed as teachers, the B.T. course should be post-graduate. (36) In most 
cases it should be t.skcn before regular employment in a school. (3G) Bursniics 
should be offered covering the cost of the course of Irailiing for the B.T. degree. 
(37) .Special conditions on ivhicli teachers, who have not taken the B.A. or 
B.iSc. degrees, should be admitted to the c.vnminntion for the B.T. (38) A 
teacher who has taken the B.T. alone should bo allowed to pre.sent himself 
Bub.scqucnlly for the Sf.A. examination. The princijilcs and history of idncn-' 
tion should bo added to the list of subjects which any candidate may’prescnt 
■ * for the M.A. 

Section r. Ftihire snpiii!/ of Iminal teachers for seeomlartj schools. — (.10) Proposed annual 
supply of TOO trained teachers for service in the scrondary schools, as n first step 
towards the provision which will ultimately bo required. (40) Beneficial 
eUcct which this supply of trained teachers would have upon the schools. 

(41) But great improvements in the salaries and prospects of teachers indispen-. 
sable ; estimated annual cost of such a reform : its remunerative character. 

(42) At a later stage recognised schools should bo required to appoint only 
trained teachers to their staffs. 

Section VI. The chief functions of the neic training colleges. — (43) The improvement of 
methods of class-teaching ; (44) the diffusion of a new idea of corporate life 
in schools. (46) 'The study and practical trial of new forms of school-curricnium. 

Chapter XLIY.:=Memcal Education. 

Section I. Introductory, — (1 — 3)'Qoncr.".l questions. The question of medical teaching at 
Dacca discussed in Glinptcr'XXXlII. 
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iSe iim U- Beorganiaalion of {he teaching of the preliminary scientific studies for ■ 
university course. — (6 — 10) Neoessitj’ and difficnltiea of such icorganiBUtion. 

' EiffioidtieB of standard arising from the raising of the standard of the univcraitj’ 

entrance examination. Question of provision of the preliminary srientific 
course at intermediate colleges. (11) Proposed transference of preliminary 
scientific course from Calcutta Medicol College to one or more institutions 
in Faculty of Science. (12) Views of the Pnhlio Services Commission. (13 — 17) 
Discussion of various difficulfies involved in such transference. Question of the 
‘ military ’ studenta Question of concurrent provision for students in agriculture. 

Sertion III. FurOier provision for undergraiuaie teaching, research and post-graduate 
i7istruelion mCalculla.^llS) Further provision for research in physiology. (19) 
Department or institute of public health. (20) Teaching of bacteriology. 
(21 — 27) Proposed chairs of pharmacology and history of medicine ; the Univer- 
sity cannot teach the Ayurvedic or Unani systems of medicine, but a scientific 
study of these systems should be made in connexion rvith these choirs. (28) 
Chair of mentsd diseases. (28) Chair of dermatology and 'syphilology. 
(30) Choir of diseases of the oar, nose and throat. (31) Lectureship in X-rays. 
(32) Lectureship in"electro-therapy. (33) School of dentistry. (34) Fellow- 
ships or studentships for medical research. (35—36) Post-graduate teaching 
in medicine. 

Section IV. The miversUy medical organisation. — (37 — 38). 

Section V. Administration of the Calcutta Medical College. — (39 — 41) The Council and 
position of the principal. (42 — 44) Becruitment of the staff of the Calcutta 
Ifedical College. Views of the Publio Services Commission. Question of 
general practice. The deslrabdity of not diminishiog the attractions of the 
Indian Medical, Service. • .. 

Section VI. The Belgachia Medical College. — (45) Question of affiliation of the college up 
to the degree standard and of admission as a constituent college of the Teaching 
University of Calcutta after its reconstitution. 

Scciion Vll. The medical schools and the question of further provision for the needs jof rural', 
t nfric(s.»-(40— 49) Proposals mode to increase number of medical practi- 
boneiB in orfor to meet rural needs. Vernacular medical .education a failure ' 
medical men not knowing., English ; -overcrowding *. 
BetJiJ -1 Endorsement-';‘of Jecom^nendftlion.bf■ 

■ ■ should'be‘'inprease.in‘;-the,; 

with the licentiate A’*™ *®Bching in physics and chemistry in connexidS’-. 


ing in physics, 
oi that faculty, 


in connexion ■with the inett^^rship cOfurs&'' 


Chapter XLV.—3jEeAL Education. 

Section I — ^Enutnerofioa of tumlnr . » 

legal education. (2 sSdTrf' standard ' ^oj 

not be lowered. (3) Period of 

three years. P«>fcB8mal study should -not he shorter than 

aSeetiOfi II, Dc^cieTtciea in fh* ‘ \ 

Inadequacy of arianEemonts"ff»^j""’~^'?^ Insufficionoy of nuoommodation -fi;! 
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Section III. A special problem.— Simultaneous study in Wo faculties ; best method of 
guarding against the disadvantages sometimes incidental to such combina- 
tion. 

Chapter XLVI.— Engineering, JIining and Architectural 

Education. 

Section I. Introductory. — (1) Scope of the chapter. 

Section II. The Sthpur site. — (2 — 3) Improvement in the healtl^ conditions of Sil^ur. 
View of the Sanitary Commissioner of Bengal that the site is healthy ; improve- 
ments suggested by him. (4 — 5) Discussion of objeoti ns to Sibpur on grounds 
other than health. The Commission think the Engineering College should be 
maintained and developed for the provision of various branches of engineering 
.at Sibpur and that its title should indicate the scope of the college. 

Section III. The developmeni of teaching m the Sibpur Engineering i allege . — 

Civil Engineering. — (6) The college eapalle of turning ouL civil engineers of uni- 
versity rank. (7 — 12) Discussion of proposals of Public Works Depoitment 
Reorganisation Comnutteo in regard to maximum age of entrance, standard of 
'admission and length of course. The CommiBsson think that in view of the 
existing state of secondary education it is premature to lower the maximum 
age of admission to 19, and to reduce the college course from 4 to 3 years 
(13) The Commission concur in the proposal of the Committee that courses 
in architecture should be given to engineering students. (14) View of Public 
Works Department Reorganisation Committee on separation of higher and 
lower grades of engmcerJng teaching. (1C) Necessity for specialist teachers 
in civil engineering. 

Mechanical Engineering. — (10) Scarcity of Indian trained mechanical engineers. 
(17) Present aversenesa of average high caste Bengali for manual labour. 
(18 — 19) The need for Indian trained mechanical engineer.'’. Views of sub- ' 
committee of Sibpur College, of the staff of the college, of the Indian 
' Industrial Commission. (20) Pion of Committee of Institution of Civil 
Engineer! of 1903 for engineering education. Modification of plan for Indian 
conditions suggested by the Indian Industrial Commission. Sibpur to pro- 
vid^hpecial advanced courses of university character for students previously 
trained for -four years in workshops with simultaneous instruction in tech- 
'nical, sobools. (21 — ^23) The Commission think complete university courses 
' '. in mechanical engineering should also be provided at Sibpur, fed by a double 
stream ; some students taking workshop training before entering ^bpur 
College, some after ; but that students should have workshop training for -at 
least three years. (24) Additions to the staff and equipment of the Sibpur 
" .College will bo required for a higher course of mechanical engineering'. 
Electrical Engineering. — (25) Views of Indian Industrial Commission as to small 
scope at present for electrical engineers. The development of the electrical 
department of the Sibpur College should be referred to its future governing 
body. 

Mining Engineering. — (2G) The projected colliery school at Dhanbaid : a second- 
ary school. (27) The recommendations at the Indian Industrial Commission 
in regard -to mining education. (28) The need for higher mining education 
in Calcutta. (29) Suggested 'co-operation of Sibpur with the Dhanbaid 
-- school. ^30) The proposed Central Metallurgical Institute atSakchi. (31) 
Number of mining students at Sibpur. (32) Recommendations for the 
e'x'tcnsion of the mining department at Sibpur, 
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„ 0/ high-r ond lo<crr gtadn o/ The 

StjiirndM o; g Depnrtment llroti.w»^a* 

the Indinn liidiulrinl Coramiwioii tlwt tho tminrair for.Uit 
t'°i T nntl lower etudes of cnpilicering posts nhonld l»c ( rpuntted, nnd tliftf the 
SibnurCollego should, when procticnhle he rcstricte*! to tr.dning for the 
higher pr!«dcs. The Dneen School might pcrhiip. «tidert.iU> the Iroinmg of . 

for orehitecluml te.sehitjp 

^ Views of Putiic Works Depnrtrocnl llcorgitni..nt.on Committee of Mr. If. A. 
rmiieh Consulting Arehitecl to the Covemment of llenpal. of Mr. C. J-. 

rnj-no/cimirmnn of tho Calcutta Corporation. (3S) Choice hctuccn Schwl 

of Art and Sibpur ns site for on arehiteetuml school, (3'.i— Id) Mr, Crouch s 
proposals for nn architectural staff and course at Sibpur. 
jfMWcntfnI ormf.ffrmc«M.-(4f) Xced for more roidential accomraoihl.on. 

Faetlilief hr Jliidim flmlrnl '. — (42). . , „ 

Srclhn IV. F.<ur. f^verment of Sibpur Engineering CoHegc nnd reJaUon, ,r„h tie 
Unircreilg of Cakulla.-(i3-4i) Sibpur at present a Government co lege. 
Powem of ‘ Gorcrniiig Body.' Views of principal of the college ns to the value ol 
the coveming liody under thopre«ent sj-stem. 11>) Propo-al of memherH 

of tiic Sibpur staff that the connesion between the college and the Vniven-ity 
should be severed. The Comim'ssion do not concur in this propos-al, (.‘.O) 
Proposal of staff to give to nn' cnlargctl * Board of Visitors ’ control of engineer- 
ing nnd diploma courses throughout Bengal, nr.d power to confer degrees. (JM) 
Dissent of some members of Nbpur staff from foregoing propos-als. View of 
majority of the Commission’s witncf «ca that i,nivcn.ilie8 should take ]virt In higher 
tcclmologicnl training. (.’>2) Proposals of the Indian Industrial Commission for 
government ol engineering colleges, (6S) in general aceordnneo with \ lews of 
the Commission. Kccd for conourrcncp of ingimiring firms innuinagcmeillof 
engineering colleges. (C4— S.'i] Views of Calcutta uiginccruig firms on certain 
points connected with the future of engineering ulncation in CWruttn. Views of 
the Commission as to the general constitution of a goicminglody for the 
Sibpur College. (SC — 68) Proposed j» rioi.ncl of governing 1 cdy ; its ehnirman ; 
its scerctary ; tho ptincipal to le relieved of fccrtlnrW duties. (Sf— Cd) 
Powers and duties of governing tody. (Cl— G4) Appointment of staff. ((‘'5 — CC) 
Appointment of university professors nnd readers, nnd ‘ recognition ’ of teachers 
,by Dnivcisity. (07) Question of Board of Visitors. (CS) The Academic Board." 
"(69— 71)KelotionBoI Sibpur College witli the Univcisity ol Calcutta fT"! 

Architecture as a university subject. 

Stclime V. Uniicrsify degrees m cii!,ncemg.-(73) Criticism of the new rendations 
lor tho cngineciirig degree. (74) Discussion of question wliethcr > prnrtiial 
experience ’ should he made a prc-requisUo lor the degree and ortin V " " ' 

professional body- 

Action VI. Seme suggestions of the Indian IniutMal Commission tor the ,7, i 

of engineering education.— {16) Suggestions ot Indian Inaiistrinl 0 ” T”"'* 
considered with special refeteneo to conditions in Calcutta. (70) Th””!”'"'-'’" 
of industrial chemistry nnd of chcmionl engineering. (77) Proposal to 
Imperial ooUeges of tcohnology in engineering and in minernlogv a 
technology. The Commission think the idea of combiimig engine ' 
both for Imperial nnd for local needs in a single institution should 


l78) Tho Comnussion endorse 


. heeds in a single institutic 

the plea of tho Indian Industrial r °*'*'dcrtd. 
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the establishment, -with Gorernment encouragement and aid, of on Indian Insti- 
tution of EngincciB. ' 

Appendix I. — ^A'iews of certain engineering firms in Calcutta in regard to the future of the 
' engineering industries in Calcutta and the management of Sibpur Engineering 
College. 


Chapter XLVII. — Agricultural Education. 

(1). Reference to chapter on agricultural education in Fart I of report. Tiie Commis- 
sion are of opinion that agricultural education of a university cliaractcr should 
be provided in Bengal, and in the first place by the Umversity of Calcutta, but 
that caution is necessary in regard to the number of students to be trained at 
first. (2) Scheme for ogrieultural education of a university character proposed 
by the Commission after consultation vi-ith Mr. Milligan, Director of Agriculture 
tor Bengal ; certain divergences between the scheme of the Cominksion and 
(a) the scheme of Mr. Milligan, and (b) the scheme recently laid before the 
Government of India by the Senate of the University of Calcutta. (3) Three 
,main features of the scheme of the Commission: (i) training in Calcutta in ^ 
sciences as applied to agriculture, for three years,- after passing the intermediate 
college examination in certain subjects, (li) training during vacations of such - 
three years at a universit 3 ’ farm near Calcutta, (iii) one or two j-cars’ subsequent 
training in a Government agricultural institute. A degree in science to be 
awarded to students at the end of the first three j-ears’ course, a degree in 
agriculture after the completion of the work under (iii) above. (4) Detaile 
of Echmto ! (a) chemistry, (6) boUny, (c) zoology, (cf) bacteriology, (cl gsologj-, 
(f) agriculture, including agricultural economies and book-keeping. Question 
of place or places where tcaclung should be given. (6). Proposed University 
Agricultural Farm. (0) Proposed Government Agricultural Institute. Mr. 
Milligan’s scheme. (7) Creation of University Faculty of Agriculture. (8) 
Ditfcrences between scheme of present Senate and the scheme recommended. 
(9) Necessity for limiting numbers at first. Enumer.ation of callings open to 
agricultural gnaduates. The snpplj* of well trained men lilmlj' to increase the 
demand later, (10) Ecason for selecting Calcutta as the first centre for agri- 
cultural teaching. Boom for more centres later (i) at Dacca, (ii) in Nortliern 
Bengal. (11) Question of primary agricultural education. Views of Bengal 
' Agriculhu-nlists’ Conference ; of Sir Daniel Hamilton. Teaching of agriculture 
in primaiy and sccondaiy schools. Agricultural education in intermediate 
colleges. ( 12) Torcstr\'. Sericulture. Vetcrinarj' Science. (13) Conclusion. 


Chapter XLVIII. — ^Training in Technology (other than 
Engineering, IIihing, Architectdre and Agriculture) 

AND IN CoJIMERCE. 

f!eetion 1. Technology ns a branch of vniwrsity tludics. — (1 — 2) A modem university, 
especially’ one in a great industrial and commercial city like Calcutta, should 
include applied science and technology in its courses of study and award 
degrees and diplomas in those subjects. Such developments of university 
training are especiallj’ needed in India. (3) Tlic decision of the University to 
cnl.arge its work in this direction approved and confirmed by the great 
majority of our witnesses. (4) The consequence of advanced technological 
training by tlio University will have a beneficial effect upon tho outlook of the 
secondary’ schools. University’ developments of higher techitologicnl training 
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should 1)6 associated with corresponding changes in the oourso ot study in liigl" 
soIiooIb and ivith tho provision of practical training in the proposed intermediate- 
colleges. Honco the need for a Board of Seeondary and Intermediate Educa- 
tion able to promoto and encourage oliaiigos in the courses and egtupmont ol 
the high schools and for intermediate colleges in preparation for what is pro- 
jected in tho more advanced stage at tho University. 

Sict.’ns [1. 1’esinofcjiMi itpaloMs proposed /or CoIctiHaUnniersify. Ommmts m t'raf! 
^repuiofione.— (6) The action otthoUnivoraity of Calcutta in developing courses 
of tecimologicai training must largely depend upon financial support received 
irom private henefaotora, from the industries concerned and from tho Govern- 
ment. (6—7) It is undesirable therefore at this stage to define exactly the 
higher technological developments (otlier than those of rgriculture, mining, 
architecture and engineering) which the University should endeavour to cstc.fc- 
liali. Bttt prinid /acie ddoutta is a suitable centre for tho advanced training 
of students capable of meeting the rogniromenta ot (t) tho Iciithor indus- 
tries, («) tlie ehemieal industries (ineluding those conoemed with the manu- 
facture of dyes), (Hi) the oil and tat indnatrics, (f») some branches ot tho 
textile industry. Ennmeiatioir of the branches of applied science in which 
tflter alia the Uuiversiiy shoold provide courses of instruction and facilities 
for lesesroh. (8) At Dacca, the University should not, in the first instance 
at any rate, attempt higher technological training, but the work of scientifie 
investigation in its laboratories should bo carefully brought into association 
with that of investigations in cognate subjects at Calcutta and clsowhctc- 
(9) TIio function of a university in mooting tlie intellectual needs of tho 
industrial and commercial u'orld may bo combined, vritli benefit to tho whole 
of its intellectual life and civic outlook, with" tho maintonanoo of tho older 
aims ot university work. (10) In the technological 'deparrmenta an essential 
thing is to dovdope the tcdmicai sense of tlie students. ^->(11) This involves 
the employment ot a atafl of toaobers combining scicnlific'knonlcdga 
practical experience, the provision ol costly wiuipmcnt in riio hiboratotics 
and wotksliopa of tho Univotdly, nnd friendly relations hetw ecu the heads 
of the technological dopartments and the iaduatriol fitma, in 
tho students may have opportunities for'gotting practical' espcriejjg 
may find aeecaa to employment. Tlio building up of tliese' ecuditijnj ...j 
a alow process, and therefore the deve^jlient of advanc«i'i,j 
training at tho UnlvcrBity should be undertaken with deliboratieirn' - 

(12) The indnstrinl outlook in India is full of promise for t \ 
troming. (13) Ohaervatious on tho draft regulations of th '- 

Calcutta University (1918) for oxuninations nnd degrees in of ' 

gical anbiecta. (14) Iiocation recommended for tho ^ '®*^9in tedmoje. ' 
dopartments of tho University. Co-operation with t),- *^^®*>i>!gfcal 

Tccbnologieal Institute. (15) The question of a senaratn r Calcnn. 


Sttllon III. Mvimry romaiUca ; icjnsrtmMwarJcdiOfs ; afy, V- 

BbnwJ.— (10) Tho vn)ucot an advisory commitL , ' 

industrial esperienco-nnd representativea of 1I15 McniW. . ^ 

tivoauthoritiea of the University, attached to‘ 
U7)Uenour,„„dpas,e«.rtcin technol 1 . 
coutaca (16)Clcordcrinitlono£Uicainiof«i.i, dtgrcoj, 

(10) Need lot securing opportunities {„. ,, ^ "’”“''<igical-„,'^^^'l*ina ‘ 
condiUona aa part of a tcd.nDlo^c,-J cote. ejperiesco . 

. *®‘’t'tCtJC3l 
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training which the Univcraitj’ can give in woi’^“^*°Ps attached to its own 
tcclinolo^cal departments. Provision.pf plant." -( 2 ^ TcolinoJog'®al schoiarsliipa 
iicld abroad : tho diiHculty experienced by somd students in finding 

^employment on their return to India in the industry for which tlioy have been 
trained shows tho need for caution in developing tcehnological departments in 
. Indian universities under tho conditions hitherto prevailing, though those may 
change. (22) Anal^’Sis of tho present occupations Indian students trained 
in tho technological departments of tho Leeds University as showing that 
industry in India does not yet absorb all teclii*°^°8*®''’Uy trained recruits, 
but tliat technological training has educational ^aluo as a preparation for 
other rcsponsiblo positions. 

■iCi'/ioji 1 V. Profesfors of Uclmology and private consultant vraetice. — (23 — 24) Desira- 
bility of allowing professors of technological snbj®®ts to engage in private 
consultant practice so far ns is consistent with the® obligations to tho Uni- 
versity. (26) Relations of the Government of pongal to technological cdu- 
cation in its various grades. (20) Tlio help and guidance which may bo given 
by tho Government of India in tho wise dovclopmci’t af advanced teclinological 
training and research at tho various centres in India best adapted for 'tho 
l}UX 5 nsc^ and in c.noQncaQjn(^ co-oijccatioa among, scientific investigations 
in different institutions. (27) Our concurrcnco in tho views of tho Indian 
Industrial Commission on this matter. 

Section V. Higher commercial education.— {2S) Training for commercial life : tho various 
grades teguired. (29) Higher commeroial cduoaf'*®n given in institutions 
of university rank has firmly established itself i® tho United States and in 
some European countries. But tho majority of lending British employers 
attach greater importance to tho social training whi®l* ® young man gets along 
with the ordinary course of education nt a good school and university than 
to spspiritsed thoorotical preparation for a respU™*!’!® post in commerce'. 
There -aro signs of an increasing desire for ohangC® in the course of secondary 
education and this may bo followed by a denJ*'®^ university courses 
designed to give training for a commercial carce#- dJut tho prevailing view 
is tlmt business ability is developed by business osp®*'®uco and that commercial 
life is tho best college of commerce, provided that facilities ore given for_ young 
men who aro already in business to attend special courses on commercial sub- 
jects.' "(30) Criticism' of tbe-draft regulations for os®'™i**“tions and degrees in 
commerce adopted by tlio Senate of Calcutta Uju^^^^ity in 1918. Tho im- 
portance' of establishing intermediate colleges, off®^i®E one ulternative a 
course preparatory to employment in commerce. (31) Improvement of the 
teaching and courses in secondary schools and in the intermediate conrscs 
more urgently needed in Bengal ot tho present tin>o than tho institution of 
degrees in commerce. (32) Recommendation fhat, i** ''dew of probable devo- 
lopSicnts in future, tho University should have pU'®'® 1° establish a Faculty of 
Economics and Commerce and to grant degrees (*nd diplomas in commercial 
subjects. The formation of an Advisory Committ®® ®n Higher Commercial 
Education proposed. 

-Chapter XEIX.— The Special Educational op Musalmans. 

(1) The significance, ns a symptom of sooiol change, of thu increasing tendency of the 
Husalmans of Bengal to avail themselves of tho opportunities afforded by 
modem 'education. (2) Tho edu'oational condition of Musalmans a vital factor in 
the social and political development of Bengal. (3) Proposals for safeguarding 
VOL. V 
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MuslimintcrcstsmthotcoiganiscdCalouttaUmvcrsity. (ijPropoaala for eafe* 
guatding Musliin zntorcsta la conriosion with tlic proposed Dacca "Dniver* 
sity. (5) Mflslim interests and tho proposed Soatd o£ Secondary and Inter- 
mediate Edaoation. Lingnistio difficnitics, Tho anonymity o£ oxnminccs. 
(6) Tho spirit o£ tho Commission's proposals. 

Chaptee L.~RELAiioNS OF Government iyith the Univeesities. 

SeclionJ. bilrodHclcrg. — (1 — i) Cliangeamnstboconscqucnt upon tho rcoonstruclionot the 

nniyersity system. (3) The initial changes proposed to he made by tiie Govern- 
ment o£ Indio, (4) whioh thereafter should exerciae visitatorial ftmelioas. 

Section 11. Powers oj the Gownmeni of Eciijia!.— (5) Tho Governor o£ Bengal to he o*- 
offido Chanedlot. (0 — S) Tho Board o£ Secondary and Intermediate Education- 
(9) Government assent to Statutes. .(10) Govermint representation upon 
univcrsitydiodics in Calcutta, and (11) Dacca. (12 — 13) Financial relations be- 
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CHAPTER XL. 


Ex^uiination Reform. 

Z. — Introductory. 

1. lu Chapter XVII we have analysed in detail the present 
examination system and the evidence bearing on it. We have 
shewn how greatly it affects the whole educational system of 
Bengal, from the secondary school upwards, and that without 
fundamental changes in the principles and methods of examination 
other changes would be largely futile; and we have made a number 
of suggestions for reform. Of all those suggestions there is one 
that appears to us of primary importance ; for reform must depend 
on it. We mean the proposal that the purpose or purposes of each 
examination should be clearly defined. 

2. A single example will illustrate one of the many applications 
of this principle. During the course of our work, the Government 
of India submitted for pur consideration draft regulations for a- 
diploma in spoken English, framed by the University of Calcutta, 
The draft regulations and the report which we submitted in regard 
to them will be found in the Volume of Appendices to this report. 
It will be seen that in our view the regulations were defective 
because the University did not ask itself with sufficient definite- 
ness with what purpose they were being teamed; and we suggested 
that they might havd been framed with one of two purposes : 
either to test the power of ■ the candidate to pronounce English 
words correctly and to read English with the right cadence and 
expression ; or to test the powCT of teaching a class to do so ; and 
that the regulations imposed an unnecessarily severe test for the 
first purpose, and an inadequate test for the second. For they 
require that the candidate shall have pm'sued a course of study in 
phonetics for a year and shall pass an examination in that subject, 
a requirement superfluous for the first purpose, and one which 
could not be satisfied by the vast majority of English public 
speakers, or actors ; but, on the other hand, they do not include any 
test of the power of teaching others to pronounce and speak 

C i ) 
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correctly; and tlio mere pas^ng of an cxainination m plionctscB, 
in addition to llic I'ira voce cxaniinntinii, would ■ etca^y 
demonatTate that [power. ^Ve anggested therefore that it te 
cei-tificatcis designed for the Fccoiid puTpofc, it HiouM nijoj 
training in teaching, and a practical 1 c.‘'t of thepon'cr to ea 
a class how to pronounce and read English, in addition to a c - 

of the knowledge of phont1ic.s which would ho a mo''t use r 
adjunct. 

11,— The Exanmatms BoanJ} 

3. The designing of an examination to suit its puiposc is a first 
step foi the proper working of examination mnehincry, hut only o 
first step. In order to ensure that the machhiory is working 
properly, periodical inspection is nccc.'Enty, and for this piirposo 
we propose that a special Examinations Board shorrld he set up 
with inspecting and advisory powers. Its duty would' he tfl 
review the working of the examination system in all its aspect'* 
and to report periodically to' the Academic and Executive Councils- 
^ 4. It should ho a small body, including the Vice*Clranccllor, 
hut with a special chairman of its own. IVe refrain from maldng 
precise suggestions as to the personnel of the Board. It is clear 
that for the exercise of its difficult judicial functions it must he so 
•constituted as to command the respect and confideirce of the other 
university bodies. Most of its members ought certainly to ho 
engaged or .to have been recently engaged in the actual work of 
teaching and examining. Impaxtialityw'oirid be bought at too dear 
^ a price if it involved practical ignorance of the problems on which it 
' was exeroised.- 


k The Board will need a small staff, who should form naif t 

the general adnunistrative staff of the TJuiverrity, and funds th u 

not very large funds, to cany out its enquiries. In order t 

with the complex and multifarious questions within its nn ° * 

will require the assistance from time to time of experts in u 

■ subjects of university study and should have the power of 

Bub-comnoittees including such experts. In order to d 

problems of examinations on a large scale it will ngg j . , ^ the 

of a skilled statistician, acquainted with the modcr 

— — of 

1 Tho adminlatratiTo proposala in this seotion relate to the i ^ 


but tro hoTO rccommenaed that aa Examioations Board on ejm-i 
sUtnted in the UiiiTereity of Dscea (seo Chapter XXXin, j[j“ 
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statistics, wlao should be a membac of the Board. The secretary- of 
the Board should, if possible, have e^erience both of Indian and 
of other university examinations. We are^disposed to thitiV that, 
at any rate in-the first instance, he should be a part-time officer,”and 
that this post might be combined -with a teaching post either in the 
- subject of statistics or some other subject.* ** 

6. It would probably be advisable that in order to make the 
University as a whole acquainted with the actual standards enforced 
by the examiners the Board should from time to time publish 
specimen answer-papers of border-line candidates, so as to 
give, an idea of the minimum attainfuents implied by a ‘pass’ 

‘ distinction,’ a ‘ first division^’ or, ‘ a second ^vision,’ as the case 
may be.^ Such publication would be a safeguard against undue 
lowering of the standards and would be a guarantee of good faith 
which may be rightly demanded ; and it would be useful as a 
justification of any criticisms of standards made by the Examinations 
Board and its expert committees. The University as a whole would 
be made more nearly acquainted with thereal meaning at anv eiveu 
time of its own examination diplomas. ^ ° 


7. The Board should not be only critical ; it should also suggest 
new departures and improvements in deahng with the various S)b 
lems of the exammation system-such matters as the proWems 
mvolved m the settmg of , questions, of marking answm 
draftmg instructions from head examiners to assi.,+n-nf ■ ^ 

estimating the unavoidable element of chance in - ’ ^ 

of p,„Weo.„f Ofatiotico). of 

exaction by compartments, of the timing ' of ■ examinatL ' 
relation to the yeai’s workwitha view to rednoifie losTS ? 

a nnnimmn. of practical, vim voce and ‘ hbrary eliX ,5 ™ 
■psycMogioal terto, of the examination olLi^X:* Xn? 
dniabon and frecfneneyof examinations, of 

i^ntenanee ofthe secrecy of examination papers of thri-rirfi ° 

.of exammations, and the prompt distribntln f ^ ^ 

redncBonofihetime.pentfnSo^Jr^'fXlXX 

tos, of examination-hnance, including p aXn "1° 

nnstvcr-papers of tho best candidates. Education. Bengal, publisled speoimon 
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oaudidalcs’ fees, nndllie adinint-lrjitiv*' (‘xpfn^c^. Tlic11?t tifi 
have given is not. oxliiui.''liw. It, i‘« jitiinewhat retuarkai)lc ttet 
no \mivctsit.y Ims liitl^prto tlovotcd it'^clf t(> ti systematic mulit 
and survey of its own oxmnhmtion system in tlic same ^^5y thnta 
large firm periodically audits its accounts. Tlio Ivxiuninfttiou^ 
]3o.nrd of the Calcutta I'niversity would find plenty of piouccriiig 
work to do, in this direction. It would prnhaldy do well toarhne 
in many eases that new methods should he fe.'te<l in tke fust 
instance hy oxiioriments and mil applied rigidly and gciiMclly on 


a large .scale until they have been so tested. 

. 8. One branch of its work should he carried out. we. sugge-st, con- 
jointly with the Board of Students’ Welfare,^ namely the investiga- 
tion of tlic problems of health inwdvcd. AVo have .^eon in Chapter 
XYII® that many of om corre-spondents attribute the gravc.'t evils 
to the Bltain produced by the examination sj'stcm. We believe 
with some of our correspondents that more regular work during 
term-time, with the assistance and guidance of tnlor.s, ought to 
diminish the excessive strain of the period immediately preceding 
the examinations, apart from any changes in methods of examin- 
ation. Nevertheless the exnnunnlion itself Jmistncocssarily involve 
strain, and the question how far that.strnin is injurious and excessive 
is one for enquiry and invg.stigation. The general problems of fatigue 
arc now engaging the attention of cxpcrimcntnl psychologists, 
doctors, and industrial experts. They certainly deserve attention 


from the university authorities. 

’9.( AVe have expressly recommended that the Board should 
have mspcctorial and advisory but not executive powers. Copies 
of all regulations for examiners such as those quoted in Chapter 
XVII, and of all reports of examiners, • shoidd be fiunishcd 
regularly to the Board. It should be kept fully informed of all 
‘matters relating to examinations and should act in a .sense as 
the conscience of the Univeiaty in respect of examinations and 
bring to the notice of the University defects which it regarded 
of, importance. But the general responsibility for deahng 
those defects must rest with the Academic and Executive Com '1 ^ 

. while the responsibility for the conduct of specific examinations ^ ’ 
be leffto the special bodies and boards instituted for thatpu*^'*** 
and 1 0 the adnunistrative officers of the University concet^°^^ 

* Chapter XXXVII, and Chapter XXXIX, paras. 38 and 30. ~~~,L 

•Paras. 148-162. 
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10. The Board should keep itself informed generally as to the 
■maintenance of -aniyersity standards, but might be charged ivilh 
the special function' of reporting periodically on the comparison 
of standards between the examinations of the Teaching Uni- 
versity, those of the mufassal colleges, and any special examinations 
of the temporarily affiliated colleges. But it is to be remembered 
that any comparison of examiiiations is an extremely complex 
matter and that it is only when differences arc considerable that 
such comparison can yield satisfactory and trustworthy results. 
The rigorous equation of two sets of examinations is easy to 
prescribe on paper. An elementary knowledge of the mechanism of 
examinations shows that it is impossible to carry out in practice. 
It would however be the duty of the Examinations Board to draw 
attentionpromptly to ahy marked differences of standard between 
the examinations in' question, it being always borne in mind' that 
a diffei’ence of standard in the questions set may be insufficient 
to settle a point of this kind without an investigation of the 
requirements of the examiners lor a pass, or honours, as' the 
case may be. It is not our function to lay down precise rules 
for such a comparison. That must be left to the Examinations 
-Board when it actually comes to grips 'U'ith the problem, 

11. We feel strongly that it is a matter for the new University 
bodies, and especially for the teachers, to devise their owi courses 
of study and the examinations in connexion -inth them ; and that 
while certain principles are common to all examina-laons, the precise 
application of those principles, in other words the design of the 
examinations', ‘must be adapted to the particular purpose for which 
they are intended by the University in each case ; so that we 
should regard it as beyond our scope to lay down regulations for 
particular examinations, and we shall limit our specific recom- 
mendations mainly to those points requiring reform to W'^hich.our 
attention has been drawn by our reference or by witnesses. But 
before doing so, there is one matter of deep importance to which 
we wish to draw attention because it affects the design of all examin- 
ations. 

12. In Chapter XVIIi we have pointed out that the ’best 
-of esaminations can only be a partial test of that training which 


* 3?ara. 43 and conclusion. 
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ii is the busincFs of n muvci’f-ily in give. ]f cxmiiinationspnlto 
tlic test certain qiialilii'S. intellectual and moral, of the candidates, 
some of the highest quiiliticb which it is the jturposc of a univcisi^ 
to clcvclopo, and which n degree ought to imply in the nuijority 
of students who obtain it, cannot be tested at all by cxamhiation; 
and if our examinations arc so de-igued o'! to ab.sorb the whole > 
time and energies of a student, todo.avc him no time for thehce 
play of mind and body, for intellect mil and physical culture iti its 
best souse, the univcivity training will fail of its puryiosc, the 
University degree will be bereft of its most imp(»rlant connotalion- 
There should he no laxity in the demands of i*xaminers, no jugglins 
'dth marhs to make an undeserving candidate pas’^. But the 
demands of the University should be such that a .student’s lifei’- 
not, as it seems to he at present in many eases, .spent in bondage to 
the examination system. We feel siye tlinfc the JUxnminations 
Board will recognise the fact that it will be apart of its duty to 
use its influence to prevent examinations from encro.aching beyond 
rhcir legitimate domain. 


UJ.—Tlie slamlards oj existing vnircrsitij examinations. 

13. We were empowered in our xeforonco to enquire into the 
general standards of examination of the University. To inves* 
tigate these standards generally would have required the appoint- 
ment of a series of export bodies to deal noth the various subiects 
involved ; and in view of our recommendations for o ell ' 
thc''whole teaching and examining system of tho TT 
we think a detailed investigation of such a lapd wonl 7 ’ 

ful at the present moment ; while wo have providpf7 i 
theExaminations Board for a ‘ contimfoug audit ’ f « 
examinations in future, to be supplemented hv +i uuiva'sity 
tions of the "Visitor. ^ Periodic visitta- 


14. But if we are not in a position to ten 
of all the various examinations of theUniv^”! standards 
sions in regard to them flow inevitably fromTh ’ eonolu- 

recexved and from the observations wi have 

mSe. There can be no doubt that the ptesenr ■ ^’^’^selveg 

be passed in a very large numbei- of cases bv can 

We have shown in Cha,Tit, OTH TTT nv.J trTVT-.. _ 


We 

for 


• o — V* OV tiwrn ’ty> 

have shown in Chapters IX and XTII ^orb 

maWation is undoubtedly too W, espSy 
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and mathematics. ThcloAvncss otthis standard adimta lo the 
University a large number o£ students who cannot reach a pro])er 
standard at the intiimedintc stage, and such admission aficcLsat 
once the quality and the methods of the work done. This is pavtii;- 
ularly the case "with English and there is evidence that the com- 
mand of English of some students who obtain the A. degree in 
English is defective.^ '\Miileithas been slated tlmt the standard 
has been lowered in recent years, we have received no conclusive 
proof in support of, or in opposition to, tlini statement. But It is 
clear frofu the tables given in Chapter XVII- that the require- 
ments of the Calcutta University for a first division at matricu- 
lation, and for first classes at the intermediate examination, must 
be markedly diflerent from those of other Indian universities. 
We should be sorry nevertheless to see any hard and fast rule 
made applicable to aU universities alike iq such a miiltcr, Wc 
can imagine that a standard for a first class might he made 
unreasonably high in certain cases as well as unreasonably low 
in others, and we regard the matter as one for conference between tlic 
difierent universities. If our proposals are accepted, the periodic 
visitations which we propose v/ill no doubt direct public attention 
from time to time to such discrepancies of practice between the 
various universities. 

15. The standard of, examinations, is often supposed to be de- 
pendent very largely on tho percentage of marks required for a 
pass, but .we, have repeatedly drawn attention to the difficulty of 
attaching any precise meaning or value to a ‘ pass ’ in terms of 
what the successM candidate ought to be able to do. It is clear 
that the ‘mechanical system’ of marking, devised to cusui-e 
uniformity of treatment in the larger examinations, as it is 
frequently practised, may allot marks to the unimportant portions 
of an answer and leave out of consideration the important, so'that' 
as many examiners point out, the regulations force them to pass 
candidates who in their opinion ought to be rejected, and to reject 
,candidates who ought to pass.® In these circumstances it is 
difficult to regard the ‘standard’ of the examination as in any' 
sense a measurable quantity. Beform in this matter is not 59 much 


* Chapter IX, paras. 8-SS and XVH, paras. 40-50. 

Paras. 13 3 and 136; see also Chapter XXXI, para. 70. 
Chapter XVII, paras. 04.68. 
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a matter of regulation as of the application of common-sense rules 
such as have already been adopted by some boards of examiners 
in the University of Calcutta. It must' be remembered that in 
many, subjects the more- widely the examination departs feom 
being a test of memorisation pure and simple, the more the 
•examiner is bound to rely on hm own individual judgment of the 
performance of the candidate. 

' 16'. Eules may serve negatively to prevent irregularities^ in 
•examination ; they may even debar examiners, as we have seen, 
from making the best use of their judgment ; but however well 
•devised the rules may be, the ultimate value of an examination test 
must depend -largely on the personal ju^ment and common sense of 
the examiners. Numerical marks serve in certain cases to^ conceal 
that obvious but fundamental fact ; as welfc as the no less funda- 
mental fact that within certain limits the personal judgments of 
•examiners are bound to differ and to affect the certainty of the 
results to that extent. It \vill be part of the duty of the Examinations 
Eoatd to investigate soieniifically the probable variations of 
marking between different examiners (andbetween the markings of 
the same paper by the same exahuner at different times).- These 
variations have been sometimes' treated in the past as if they were 
negligible. The statistical investigations of Professor -Edgeworth 
show that they are on the contrary considerable and" shodd be 
taken into account in estimating the trustworthiness of examin- 
ation tests, especially in competitive®' examinations.^ It occa- 
sionally happens that important awards are made on the strength 
of differences in marks which are much smaller -than the inevit- 
able error by which such marks, like the record of all scientific 
observations, ate affected.. We must not bo misunderstood. By 
‘ error’ here, wo do not mean avoidable error due to.oversisht 
or carelessness, which could be remedied by re-examination f 
■'the results ; we use it in the technical sense in which it anof 
the most refined measurements of the astronomer or thje nh • • 
who recognises that such measurements can only he reaa ' 

' accurate to within a certain fraction of their value and r 
as part of Ins regular routine 'to estimate the magnitud 
fraction. The unavoidable ■««»• of tto 


taken into consideration. A new rationale of 


^ Chapter XVII, para. 131, 
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on fresli investigation is necessary in order to/liminisli tlie unin- 
tentional ininstices to candidates which rcault from the pre-ent 
rough and ready system ot dealing with large numbers, especially ' 
in reject of candidates near the border-line. 

17. Even apart froni such investigation the diilieullies and 
uncertainties of standard and of numerical marks will, we think, 
be largely diminished if fairly precise verbal definitions are given 
of the meaning to be attached to a ‘pass,’ We have illustrated 
in detail this point in Chapter X^TIP in conne.tion with the matric- 
ulation standard in English, and .shall not repeat our argument 
here. 


IV.— Boards of Examiners. — Appointment of external cTnmincrs.'^ 

18. Boards of Examiners.— Jn most cases the setting of e.\'amin- 
ation papers and the correction of answers or the conduct of vivff 
voce and practical examinations is entrusted not to a single- 
examiner but to a board. 

We tbink that Boards of Exanuners® should conform to the 
following principles 

(1) They should include teachers of the University (that is 

teacKers who have been ‘ appointed ’ or ‘ recognised ’)' 
and, in the case of examinations for pas.s degree-j^ 
honour's degrees, and liigher degrees, teachers ac^Hy 
engaged in the levelling for the degree in question 
should be included in the Board. 

(2) They should always, if practicable, include one or more 

Vernal examiners, i.e., persons not connected with tii&' 
University of C-alcutta. We think thaUuch examiners 
should, whenever possible, be teachers in other Indian 
universities or should have had recent teaching cxneri 
encein the subject ; but there may 'be cases wW 
no persons mthrn these categories ate available and in 
such cases other persons with expert knowledge midit 
be appomted as external exammers. ® 


* Paras. 45-50, 

■' * Chapter XVII, paras. 118-130. 

s We have cxplainca in Chapter XVH, footnote to para. 
EwniincK! n-e do not mean a pormancntlj- constitoted bndr. 


118, that by a Board oj 
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(3) The Boards should, as a rule, he small bodies, aided ii 
necessary by assessors, to set papers and maih the 
^ ansAvers in special subjects. The Tvork of coneetion . 
^ should in the case of the larger examinations be m 
part carried out by inembers of the Board, in partly 
assistant examiners under the direction of the Board. 
It would of course be of advantage if each script could 
be marked independently by two examiners. But 
though this method might be adopted in some cases 
we are unable to advocate its general adoption on 

• account of the expenditure of both time and money 
involved.^ 

,(4) The internal members of the Boards {i.e., the niembers 
other than the external examiner or examiners) should he 
appointed aimnaHy by the Academic Council, after 

• report from the Faculty and, as a rule, from the Bonid 
or Boards of Studies concerned through the laeulty. 
In the case of subjects in which the chief teachers carry- 
ing on the work for the examination are too numerous lot 


all of them to serve each year on the Board,’ a certain 
numb® ofjihe internal members of the Board (say, one 
half, or one third) shouldbe ineligiblefor re-app'ointment 
until a certain period has elapsed (two or three years 
or more, as the case may be) from the date of vacation of 
their seats on the Board. In this way everv 1 
teacher (unless he proved himself unsuitable for 
ing purposes), would be able to serve in tnm 
Boari .nd to lm»g lA a ^ „ * * 
to the work of examimng. We think that 
practicable, the vmiv&siiy' professors m a subiect Ih 
act as permanent members of the releva J ' 

Boards of Examiners. relevant Board 


or 


^ li.- 

S of the ] 

‘'given subject 


the first 
consultation 


instance (say) by two members of the P 
tion ; and all the papers hT a 
for one examination should as a ride he ^ 
the Board at a meeting and finally settled by the B^'^ 


t > Pf. Zivud-Pm .\timad i, of opiotoa (bM the indepenamtew^Zr ~ 
jjy ttso cxammcTB is noco'caty in nil "Mioq o| ^ 
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OX, in tlic case oi a relatively large Board, by a special 
sub-committee. 

We attach great importance to this recommendation, 
especially ia the case of honours examinations where a 
large number of papers are set by a single JBoard. It is 
obviously desirable that the nature oi the examination 
test in each object or group of correlated subjects should 
be considered as a whole by the examiners before it is 
•finally approved.^ It woiild, of course, be neither 
practicable -nor necessary to consider together papers 
set for the same examination on unrelated subjects for 
' which difierent Boards were responsible. ' . ' ‘ 

(6) In the case of pass examinations involving a' number of 

subjects, the Board for each subject should depute 
two of its members, one internal and one external 
examiner, to attend a joint-meeting to discuss and 
• settle such doubtful cases as are now referred to the 
Syndicate, or decided by the award of compensation 
or grace-marks.^ The joint-meeting should be presided 
over by the Vice-Chancellor, or his deputy. The 
meeting should not have the power to reverse the 
decisions of any Board which reported that a candidate 
had failed in the subject within its purview, except as 
might be provided in respect of any particular class of 
cases by University Ordinance or Kegulation. 

(7) In the case of honours examinations, the class-list should 

be settled by the vote of the Board as a whole.® 

19. The appointment of external examiners should, we think, 
be made by the Executive Council, after report from the Faculty 
concerned and the Academic Council, the Vice-Chancellor ha'ving 
power "to act in such cases of emergency as are bound to arise. It 
shoiild be within the power of the Executive Council to demand 
reports from the external (as well as the internal) examdners on the 
standards and general conduct of the examinations in which they, 
take part. We think that external examiners should be re-appointed 

* Chapter XVJLI, para. 130, 

* JWd., paras. 77-78. 

■ »If examiners rc^scnting subsidiary subjects act os members of the Board, they 
should only vote in regard to questions relating to those subjects. 
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yearly, but that tliey should normally serve for a period not exceed- . 
ing (say) four years ; and that they should become eligible for a 
fresh term of oflicc after an interval of (say) two years. But owing 
to the difficulties of obtaining experienced examiners from a distance 
in India, we think it would be imi)racticablc to lay down rigid rules 
in this matter. 


7 . — Miscellaneous recommendations. ‘ 

20. Non-puhlicaiion of names of examiners. Prjdiibilion 
of communications hehveen candidates and examiners .— has been 
suggested to us that the names of examiners should be kept confi- 
dential. The only reason for the suggestion is that communica- 
tions from the candidates to the examiners w'ould thus bo prevented. 
We see no reason w'hy the names of examiners should be made 
public until after tlie conclusion of an examination ; but in any case 
the regulations issued to candidates should inform them that any 
commumcation in regard to their examination should be made to- 
the Begi^ar, and that any attempt to communicate with the ex- 
ammers is strictly forbidden and may involve the cancellation of 
e emrent entry and exclusion from future examinations. It 
Difde obligatory on examiners to forward without 

S7so commuffication aeccived from a candi- 

_date, so that he may deal mth it. Such edinmu^W if of an 

Aondemio oi to a. Ex” 

toon nmnta, Utod ™toSd .. 

canMates, m order to preserve their anonymity^ffa 

state quite clearly that no evidence has been produced ow' 

fairness ansmg from the present system. But we thinl- o ^ 

pointed out in Chapter XVH, that there is nothing tTbl ! 

the use of names at examinations of this kind • and +b V' 

in the interest of the body entrusted with the conduct If ^ 

ations corre^onding to the present matriculation and • 5® 

exanunations to follow in this matter the example of +W 

o f London in the conduct of it s external examinations^ 

' Chapter XVll, paras. 141 - 143 . 
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Tlie examinations of a teaching nnivetsiiy may be treated 
differently. We have pomted out that where examinations in a 
teaching university 'include' practical and viva-voce tests, or the 
examination of course-work, 05 of a thesis, anonymity is difficult, 
and often impossible to secure ; we advocate the use of such tests 
and we think it better that in such cases the candidates should 
be known by name to all the examiners concerned rather than 
only to some of them. 

22. Gour$e-work.—We have dealt with this question in Chapter 
. XVII, paragraphs 112-114. *We think that the University may in 

many cases require candidates to submit for inspection laboratory 
note-books certified by the teachers ; but that it is only in cases like 
that of engineering drawings, of which the value can be directly 
assessed by the examiners, that marks should be allotted for such 
course-work ; in other cases, the different standards adopted by 
different teachers would make it impossible to allow their marks to be 
counted as examination marks in an examination which could be 
regarded as in any sense competitive or in which the candidates were 
arranged in classes, unless such course-work had been marked in all 
casesby the same teachers, an eventuality that would be rare in 
a multi-collegiate -univ^sity like Calcutta, but would present itseH 
oftener ah the other hand we think such marks might 

be taken’siil^^^i^t in border-line oases, and determine passing or-' 
-•jtejection, as the case might be. 

23. Viva-voce examinations . — We are strongly in favour of an 
increased use of viva-voce examinations especially, but not only, 
to test;the candidate’s knowledge of foreign languages, including 
English.^ri|^^^y difficulty involved is one of time and expense. , 
We think sucii examinations should be conducted, if possible, by_ 
not less than two examiners. 

It is to be pointed out that the present methods of teaching in 
tkeTThiversity, under which the student is a silent recipient of un- 
tested knowledge for the greater part of the year, are hardly calculated 
to give them the alertness and readiness required- for -a viva-voce 
examination. Radical changes in methods of teaching, and especi- 
ally the introduction of the tutorial system, are required before any 
system of viva-voce examinations can be made fully effective. 

^ ^ For interinediate college and liigl* school esaniinationSj see Chapter XXXI, paras* 
40 and 47. 
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■ 24. Practical erntminationn} — ^Wc recommend that in most Uni- 
versity examinations in scientific subjects practical work should 
fonn part of the examination and that candidates should bo required 
to satisfy the examiners in this part of the examination as well as 
in the written part, 

25. Alternative questions. — ^Wc have discussed this matter in 
Chapter X'STI, paragraphs 57-CO.^ It is one that should, we think, 
bo left as a rule, to the judgment of the Boards of Examiners con- 
cerned. The practice of ‘ window'-dressing ' by setting difficult ques- 
tions to which there arc casj' alternatives, condemned by sonic of our 
witnesses, is one obviously to be discouraged ; but, as wc have 
shown, there are certain cases in which alternative questions arc 
desirable. Where they are set it is clear that, unless notice is 
given, equal marks must be assigned to them ; and the adoption 
of this principle ought to prevent any marked difference of diffi- 
culty between the alternatives. 

26. Examination hj comfarlmc/nts. — ^IVe have discussed this 
question in detail in Chapter XYII, paragraphs 86-9G. We do not 
vns to make general recommendations applicable to all examinn- 
ions, ut we think that examination by compartments has 
“ the faculty of Medicine in this and other 
the UnivMBiw'-f justifiable in certain cases, of which 

ma^ic thiat the present anto- 

examinations; but -that some ould he abolished for all final 
Bible at iute^ediatr^r^^S is permis- 

■ aid not e8sentialfor tW^r.;?„?^'«^t'?. 

■'the candidate is near the horde? linp^ * 

-granted only in cases where the 

in other subjects. excellence 

28. Classifieation.^~-WQ recomidend that at exami • 

which an order of proficiency (or merit) is now adoptefl^*^®^® ^ 

order he substituted therefor in each class in the list 4 n 

. ^ * -“UttfrAj. 

* Chapters XVH, pare. 110, and XXXI, paras. 40 and 47. 

* Chapter XVII, paras. 77-81. 
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think this should preclude the award by the University of a scholar- 
ship or studentship on the results of an honours examination, nor 
the award of the mark ' deserving of scholarship ' to a student, 
who though not equal ^in proficiency to. the successful candidate 
of the year in question might have been awarded the scholarship i n 
another year. We have recommended that at the high school 
gxamination students who pass in the examination as a whole, 
and who obtain exceptionally high marks in a particular subject, 
should be awarded a mark of, distinction, irrespective of the class 
awarded to them on the aggregate of marks^ ; and this method of 
recognising exceptional excellence in single subjects might perhaps 
be adopted at the intermediate college examination and other 
examinations for which it seemed suitable. 

29. Ghecking of imrks.” — ^Evety public examining authority 
owes it as a. duty to its candidates and to the public to take all 
reasonable precautions to ensure that no candidate is either rejected 
or passed in error. In examinations with many thousands of 
candidates, in which individual examiners each correct several 
hundred scripts, the commission of a small number of numerical 
errors in the first instance is almost inevitable ; but they should be 
eliminated as far as possible. 

SO: In at least one other university the marks inserted on the 
scripts by examiners at large e^minations are checked by a special 
staff of temporary clerks engaged for the purpose ; hut we do not 
tli'niV this system applicable in tbe present instance. We suggest 
that it would serve to check the addition of marks and to avoid 
answers being overlooked, if each examiner were required to insert 
the^arks for each question (including marks, if any, allotted- for 
•general impression, or ‘ specis^l excellence ’) on a ‘ roll-book ’, and. 
the rolltbook were then checked by a clerical staff, hfo corrections 
of marlm should in any case be made ■u’ithout bemg referred to the 
original examiner or assistant examiner concerned .or, in cases of 
rirgency, to the head examiners, for confirmation and signature. 

This -suggestion does not pretend to exhaust the subject. We 
have, in paragraph 18 (3) jdjove, proposed that in some oases, 
though we do hot think it possible in all, scripts might be marked 


^ Chapter XXXT, para. 70. 

= Chapter XVIT. p-ara. S'!. 
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tion and the announcement, of the results. This is a practice which 
is followed in so many universities that it cannot he regarded as 
impossible in Calcutta, still less in Dacca ; and our recommenda- 
tions should apply to the examinations of the Secondary and Inter- 
mediate Board as well as to those of the University. 

34. Re-aitmdance at courses by stud&iis who have failed. — We 
have in Chapter XVID expressed the view that the present 
requirements in regard to the re-attendance at courses by students 
who have failed and desire to re-present themselves for examination 
are unduly stringent and that they should be relaxed. But, as we 
havfe shown, the matter is a complex one; each examination will 
need separate consideration ; and it will be for the new authorities 
to frame such rules as they think desirable. We wish to emphasise 
the point that students ought not to be debarred from such 
re-attendance if there is room for them in the classes in question. 
The question of re-attendance should he dealt with by Ordinance. 


35. Limitation of^ the numher of a/ppewrances at the same examina- 
iion.^~Wo are unable to accept the suggestion that the number of 
appearances at one and the same examination should be limited by 
university regulation.* The only reasons for imposing such a limit' 
are on the one hand to prevent a young man in Ms own interest 
&om following a career for which he is by nature or temperament 
little qualified, and on tbe other to prevent such a candidate from 
occupying a place in a college which would be more profitably filled 
by some one else. In cases where re-attendance isnotrequired.by - 
university regulations the second point does not arise and we tbiTiV 

' the University should not refuse, to re-examine the candidate unleSs 
there is some specific ground f6r such refusal. In the numerous 
cases in which re-attendance is necessary, we think it should be for 
the college authorities to decide whether they wffl admit or re-admit ' 
the candidate in question to their classes. We feel sure that such 
a nght-would not be.exereised.more harshly in the future than it 
hasbeeuemcisedinthepast. It is clear that the college authorities 
are m the best .position to judge whether the student can or cannot 
eontmue his studies with profit. 

36. Frequeniyy of exammalions.-ne desirability of holdinff 
examinations m all Eaculties and subjects mote frequently, than 


‘ Paras. I0M02. 
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-once 8 year lias been pointed out by a number of witnesses.^ But tbe 
multiplication of examinations involves serious expcnditurc of time 
and money, and ive tbinli tbis matter must be left to tbe considera- 
tion of tbe new univo’sity autborities. 

37. Test-examiiioMonsr — We recommend that tKe formal * test- 
examinations ' nowin use by schools and colleges be dispensed 

■'witb. But tbeir abolition should not in any way afiect tbe power 
of a college to give or withhold tbe certificates of satisfactory attend- 
ance and diligent work which the University will demand as a 
q^uabfication for entrance to university examinations. Such certi- 
ficates would however be based on tbe whole course of study, and 
possibly on a series of terminal examin a tions, instead of on a 
single ‘test-examination’, and would not involve the existing strain 
of the present system, which amounts to making the student 
pass all his university examinations in duplicate. Under the 
scheme which we propose the whole university system of super- 
vising a student’s work and progress will be more continuous and 
thorough and at the same time more elastic. 

38. Bedudim of intmal heheem the mtclvsion of a wnversity 
course and the entrance to the corresponding- examination?— 
recommend that steps be taken to reduce the intervals between the 
conclusion of university courses and the commencement, of the 
university examinations, which are in certain cases excessive. The 
discontinuance of formal test-examinations will no doubt reduce 
these intervals to some extent. We see no objection to a short 
period being allowed to candidates, for the revision of their work, 
though such revision within b’mits might properly form part of a 
college comse ; but any undue prolongation of the period leads to 
':^liahce being placed on ft by students to ' cram ’ for the university, 
test; to waste of opportunities during the college course, as 
well as to undue strain at the end of it. It is clear that sufficient 

■ notice of enties must be given to the University to' allow it to make 
proper arrangements for the conduct of an examination ; hut, as we 
have suggested in Chapter-XYH, the colleges might send in provi-' 
Monal entries two months (or more if necessary) before an examina- 
tion, subject to the right, later, say three weeks before, the 


^ Ghapter XVH, paio. 103. 
‘ Mi., paia. 161. 

’ Mi; para. ISA 
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examination, to cancel the entries of those students who had not fully 
satisfied the university requkements in respect of attendance. 

39. Requirement of attendance at courses on subjects in ^vMcll 
no formal examination is held. — "Wo have discussed this poijit in 
Chapter XVII, paragraphs 1 60-1 67. We are of opinion that in certain 
cases it is desirable to widen the outlook of a student by instruction 
in subjects collateral to his main branch of study without necessarily 
imposing on him the burden of a formal examination in., those 
subjects. The objection that Bengali students are so constituted 
that it is hopeless to ask them to learn anything on which they 
will not be examined may at present apply to some students. 
We decline to believe the statement to be permanently and uni- 
versally applicable to the majority, least of all to the more distin- 
guished and active students — and to make regulations which 
render impossible attendance at any lectures which are not 
prescribed for examinations is an evil policy. A middle path might 
bc'taken in respect of such courses as we suggest by requiring 
from each student a certificate from the lecturer that he has 
attended regularly and worked diligently. With the elastic consti- 
tution of the University which we propose it will, in this, as in 
other matters, bo able to experiment until a satisfactory solution 
of the problem is found.^ 

40. Texl-booJcs. — Vifi' have discussed this question in Chairter 
XVII, paragraphs 156-157, aud,Jn respect of English at the matricu- 
lation examination, in Chapter XVIII, paragraphs 109-111. In the 
great majority of cases the University has left teachers and 
candidates free to choose their own text-books, and there is no 
reason why this shoidd not continue. In the higher language 
examinations it is desirable, to prescribe texts for more 'exact 
study ; and the main question in dispute is whether texts shoul^-.be 
prescribed' for language examinations at the earlier stages. l(Ve 
thinlt it undesirable to pronounce any final opinion on this.point ; it 
is one qn which the University and the Board of Intermediate and 
Secondary Education may well experiment and watch theresidts 
of experiment over (say) a period of three or five years, the 


' In Chapter XXXI, paras. G3-0S, wo have discussed the question of requiring certain 
EubjeetB to he included in the curriculum of high schools without insisting on on examina- 
tion in them. Sco also tho solicmc for the high school examination in parn. 70 of that 
chapter. ^ 
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results being considered before the end of the period with a view 
to such modification of the regulations as experience may show to 
be desirable. Wei think it an excellent plan for the University, 
wherever possible, to print and publish its o\vn prescribed 
texts. 

41. Sekdion of altmative sa6/ecfs.^~This is a matter which has 
been dealt with in Chapter XXXIV, paragraphs 3547, and need 
not be further discussed here. 


42. Special mmrsiiy mlrance etamimlion for candidates above 
the normal aje.— We think it possible, though it hardly occurs at 
present, that with the development of industrial and commercial 
education in Bengal, men who have followed other careers may 
wish to enter the University comparatively late in life. The Com- 
mittee presided over by Sir J. J. Thomson, who have recently 
- reported on the position of natural science in the educational system 
of Great Britain, have considered the point, and write as follows : — 


,, It seems unreasonable to expect that such candidates should show the 
same knowledge of the subjects of a secondary school course as may fairly be 
required of school boys. Wc therefore recommend that the universifics 
' A ij to pdss the ordinary matriculation tsamination, but 

Bttomd mke special anangements to test their fitness to enter on university 
J® “ort universities favour such a change. 

**5*0^ e««h individual 

candidate would present senous difficulties.”' 

• exceptional mode of admis- 

aon shodd behmited tocandidates over 23yearsof age. We agree 

exammation under Indian conditions, in view of the number of 

an easier mode of access to the University. Wh do tMr^ ! 
any such special entrance examination *ouH he open k Tnd?f 
candidates under the age of 26. ^ 
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43. Sescarch-dcgrees. — arc not in favour of conferring the 
haolielor’s degree for research mider existing Indian conditions. 
Such degrees may be suitable for candidates who have specialised 
in scientific work ^vithout having attended a university and who 
enter the university at a relatively late age. But at present the 
number of such students is small in Great Britain ; we believe the 
class to be non-existent in Bengal. If the need for such degrees 
should arise they can be instituted later by Statute. We have 
discussed elsewhere the award of the M.A. and M.Sc. degrees by 
research. The doctorates will of com'se be given for research as 
heretofore, 

44. N on-collegiate students. — We understand that the vast 
majoritj'^ of those now classed as ‘ non-collegiate ’ students are 
either (1) women-students, (2) teachers, or (3) students who are 
regidar students at a college of the University but have not 
satisfied the regulations in regard to attendance ; and that this last 
category consists very largely of students who have failed intone or 
more subjects, and who as collegiate students would be required 
to re-attend the whole of the courses of study in connexion. with 
the examination. 

The question of women’s education has been discussed separately 
in Chapters XIV and XXXVI. 

If, as we suggest, the present regulations in regard to attend- 
ance and re-attendance are made less rigid, the number of 
non-collegiate students ■will be very greatly reduced. We do not 
wish to see the special privileges extended to teachers diminished. 
But we think that no student in attendance at a college should 
be admitted in futm-e as a non-collegiate student. The term, as 
applied to such students, is a misnomer. If, with the concur- 
rence of the college concerned, the University, in cases whore ’ a 
candidate has been deban-ed from full attendance by illness or some 
other special cause, feels justified in relaxing its requiromonts iu 
favomr, it will be able to do so ; but the centml univovsuy am 
rities ought not to be able to override the decision of 
authorities in cases where /they state that a stis.v-'"'' ' ' ' 

is insufficient. We understand that flu' I ‘"W'.' ■ 
ently "supported the colleges in 
contrary policy woiild 
college. * 
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' We tiiiuk tkt relaxations of the reqniiements in regard to 


attiendance ought only to be granted in exertional oases. 

We have stated in Chapter XVII our strong reasons for rejecting 



opened to ‘ external students,’ 

45. Secrecy of examinaiion popers.— We have discussed this 
topic in Chapter XVII, paragraphs 144 - 147 . We have also suggested 
‘ that better arrangements should be made for- the isolation of the 
university offices.^ 


VI.—Esmminatms of the Board of Secondary and Inter- 
meiiate Educationr-Queslion of tfie suh-diinsion of Urge m- 
mimtions. 

46 . Examinaiions of the Board of Secondary and Intennediate 
’ Education.— We propose that the present matrioulation and inter- 
mediate examinations should be transferred to the control of a 
Board of Secondary and Intermediate Education.® ^Many of the 
difficulties, and especially the difficulties inherent in the conduct 
of large examinations, ■niU be transferred, under our scheffie, from 
the University of Calcutta to that Board, which will -need a com- 
mittee corresponding in its functions to the Examinations Board 
of the University . In view of the size of the examinations, we tTiinh 
the services of such a committee will be of even greater necessity 
for the Board of Secondary and Intermeffiate' Education, than" for 
the University . Possiblythe latter Board might be able to refer 
questions to the university organisation, or some joint arrange- 
ment might be made between the University and the Board for 
the employment of the experts of the University in dealing uuth 
examination problems.' 

. 47 . One of the question, which vnll need the , immediate 
attention of the Board is whether both feom the educational 

^expediency it 

m^t .bot be desirable to sub-divide the larger examinations. 
It may seem at first sight that to provide a single set-of exam- 
iners and of examination papers for, say, 10,000 'candidates 
IS more ccononucal m every way than to provide separate 
g roups of exam iners and of exambation papers for two^pa 

* Sco I 
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of 8,000 candidates or foui groups of 4,000 candidates. But it is 
to be remembered that the time consumed between the bolding 
of the examination and tbe announcement of the results is a 
period of uncertainty for tbe candidates during wbicb it is impossible 
for them to frame any plans, and is often time wholly wasted ; and 
to waste many weeks and even months of the time of 16,000 candi- 
dates is a serious matter. Now the responsibility for the co-ordina- 
tion of the examination results in each subject at an examination 
like the matriculation must necessarily rest with a few bead-examin- 
ers, and tbe time spent in that co-ordination will be, roughly speak- 
ing, proportional to tbe number of candidates in tbe subject — or 
at any rate to tbe number of assistant examiners employed for it. 
An increase in tbe number of assistant examiners diminishes tbe 
time taken by each in tbe correction of tbe scripts, but increases tbe 
time taken by tbe bead examiners in co-ordinating tbe standards of 
tbe body ^of assistant examiners as a whole. There can be no doubt 
that tbe reduction of tbe number of candidates dealt with by each 
set of examiners from 16,000 to 4,000 would materially accelerate 
tbe process of examining. Such sub-division is of course not 
inconsistent with tbe use of the same examination papers for all 
the groups. But we should stipulate that tbe persons who act as 
head examiners for the group should themselves have been concerned 
in and have shared tbe responsibility of setting tbe papers for that 
group. Many questions of principle in marking an answer may 
arise which can only be properly -determined by tbe persons who 
have set or taken part in setting the question. If different papers 
were set for the different ^groups it might be objected that there 
would be a variation of standard ; but this should not exceed tbe 
variation which now takes place from year to year ; and. if the 
groups weVe . arranged territorially, which might be convement in 
arranging meetings of examiners, the examiners acting on one occa- 
sion for a territorial group A might act on another for territorial 
group B, and so on ; or there might be an interchange of examiners- 
for the various ^oups. We have suggested in Chapter XXXP that 
the intermediate college examination and, in some cases, the high 
school examination, should be conducted partly by means of 
written papers wbicb would normally be common to all the- 
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colleges tcacliing the subjects iu question, partly by means ol oral 
and practical examumtions conducted in the colleges. 

48. In examinations on a large scale there is, as we have pointed 
out, a tendency to sacrifice the real purpose ot an examination to 
rmiforinity of marking ; to set questions of which the chief merit 
is that they lend thenrsclves to such uniform treatment and ma e 
the least posable demand on the examiner.s' time and judgment. 
This is almost inevitable ; and on this account we .should prefer the 
matriculation exanunations to be reduced within reasonable linuts 
by some such method of .sub-division as we have suggested ; altbough 
it might perhaps be mged that the reduction would not bo 
sufficient materially to alter the character of the examinations. 
Here again we do not profess to have rc.'ichcd any final judgment; 
and we think new measures must be taken to deal with defects as 
they become apparent. We have suggested that every examination 
should be periodically inspected, rvitb a view to ascertaining whether 
it is really fulfilling the purpose for which it is designed ; it is iu 
large examinations that such inspection is most necessary, owing to 
their tendency to become mechanical 

49. The sub-division of the candidates into small groups might 
mvolve some rearrangement of the machinery of distribution of 
answer books ; but we do not think that such multiplication of 
examinations need involve serious additional expense ; that is how- 
ever a point which could not be settled without detailed ’enquiiy. 
In any case the saving of the time of the candidates is a matter 
of important public interest which ought not to be overlooked. 


^ Vll.—Tlie fulwv of examination reform- 
60 . Huxley, in one of his essays, points out Ihat every reform 
may be an obstacle to future reform. ' In maldng'our proposals we 
have tried to guard against this danger, nowhere more to he feared 
than in examination routine,. We have suggested that the Univer- 
rity should define the purposes of its examinations as part of its 
larger purpose of training its students to take their ffiU 
every department of the communal life. But while frequent / 
and uncertain changes of regulations mi^ht 'seriously affect the 
organisation of university teaching, it is to be remembered that 
important social changes are in progress in India, as in the rest of 
the world ; and that while the purpose of the University as a whole 
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may be defined in such general terms as to need little^modifications, 
its courses of training must necessarily undergo changes to meet 
fresh needs, and with them the purpose of its several examination 
tests. By placing those tests largely in the hands, of teachers, and, 
we hope, of teachers who null to an increasing extent take part in 
developing their subjects as well as in teaching them, we trust that 
the tests will no longer control the teaching, as in the past, but will 
be modified in accordance with the new demands of learning and 
with the growing needs of the careers to which the University 
students are destined. 



CHAPTER XLi; 


The medium oe Instbdotion amb Examination. ' The Teachiho 
OF English.* 

I.—TJie quesimi of medium in the University and in secondary 

schools. 

1. We have seen in Chapter XVIII that since the introduction 
of western education into Bengal, it has been the steady policy 
of the Government to cultivate a bilingual system in the schools ; 
to use En^ish for the communication of weston Imowledge in 
subjects where that was the only medium possible ; but to encourage 
the study and development of the vernaculars so as to render them 
more and more capable of conveying ideas that a century ago could 
only be communicated through the medium of English. What is 
'the position to-day in Bengal 1 How fat is it ’still necessary and 
desirable to use English as the medium of instruction in secondary 
^ and univCTsity education 1 We shall perhaps dje able to deal with 
our problem most conveniently if we start from the higher stages 
of education and deal later with the lower, stages. 

2. We have analysed in detail® the differences of opinion of our 
numerous witnesKS on the question whether English should be 
used as the medium of instruction at every stage above the matric; 
ulation in the university 'course, and have found considerable 
differences of opinion on thatpoint, rather more than half being’ in 
favourtf maintaining the present system, or the' present system 
with slight modifications, though ‘there is a strong movement in 
favour of Bongah being' ihtiodaced into the university curriculum 
for some purposes. But whether a limited use of Bengali is made 
in certain subjects or not, few eVen of the' most ardent and eloquent 
Advocates of the use of the vernacular are of opinion that Bengali 
has yet reached a stage at which it would suffice for the teadldn<T 
,of the majority of those branches of western education which 

» Except wheto othomso statoa, tho roferonces in this chapter to the eriejoac,, relate 
■io the answers Jo, Qoestion H. 

s Chapter XTOI, paras. 25-73. 
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form an essential part, of the university curriculum. There is an 
oyerwhdming mass of opinion' pointing to the use of English as the 
chief medium from the end of the intermediate stage upwards ; 
and as we suggest that intermediate education should he taken 
before entrance to the University, it follows that in the opinion 
of the great majority of our witnesses the medium in the classes 
which we regard as coming within the purview of the University 
should be English. We conciu; in the ^^ew of the majority ; indeed 
the evidence is so cogent that it is impossible not to accept 
it. 

3. But we do not wish to prejudge the future. It is not for us 
to predict whether the natural desire to use Bengali to the utmost 
will eventually outweigh the immense advantages of being able to 
use a medium common not only to the educated classes tlnoughout 
India, but to more peoples than any other, and 'giving access in 
effect to the literature and the scientific records of the world. We 
are disposed to think that the educated classes m the various pro- ^ 
vinces of India, ^vill, like those of some other countries, both in the 
British dominions and elsewhere, wish to be bilingual ; to use their, 
mother tongues for those dear and intimate things which form part 
of life from infancy upwards, and which are the very breath hnd 
substance of poetry and of national feeling ; to use English as a 
means of inter-communication necessary for the maintenance of 
the ■ unity of India,' and of touch with other countries ; for the 
mutual interchange and stimulation oT ideas in the sphere of 
scholarship and science ; and for the promotion of that inter- 
provincigl and international commerce and industiy on which the 
economic futme of India will largely depend. 

4. To return to.^our immediate problem. It being granted that 
.the students must receive at any rate the main portion of their 
university instruction in English (we see no reason why such subjected 
as Sanskrit and Pali should not be taught through the vernacular), 
what preparation must the future university student undergo to 
enable him to acquire a Imowledge of the language that will enable, 
him to pmsue liis studies without difficulty — if possible, without ’ 
being handicapped in any way by the necessity of acquiring an 
advanced mastery of a language other than his mother tongue ? 


* Chapter XV 111, porn. 80, and footnote. 
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5. II hii‘' been suggcilcd by a large number ot our vntnessB 
that ihe u'-c of the Engli-jh incditiin imisl be .a licavy, and even a 
ruinous, liandicap lo the intellectual dcveloj)inont of the Indian 
boy.^ AV<*nuiy admit that in regard to certain cnso< and claS'-csol 
eases tlicir slalemciits arc not exaggenited. One wit nc Vfi picture— 
and it is no isolated one— of his younger brothers aud/young 
children conunitling to inemot)' pages nftcr pages of books Witten 
in a language which they do not undcr.itand in order to disgorge 
them later for exnnunnlion purposes, shows what is called English 
education, at any rate in it.s early stages, in a light which may well 
provoke tears or laughter. We know that most Indian students do 
at present pass through the stage pictured by Dr. P. Ncogi. that 
tbeir knowledge of English at matriculation is inadequate® and that 
their mastery of English comes later, far loo late to avoid a 
tragic waste ot both time and intelligence. Even if we admit tliat^ 
Mr. Barrow’s verdict that the present system, under which all 
instruction in the secondary schools after the middle stage is given 
through the medium of an alien tongue, has ‘ failed hopelessly ’ may 
be excessive, the case for reform in both the teaching and the 
use of English is overwhelming, 

0. Wo shall say at once that we think that adequate reform is 
well 'within the range of possibility ; and. so far from believing ihat 
the acquirement of a second medium is a necessary handicap, wo 
are disposed to think that it may matoriolly assist the intollcotual 
devdopmont of ike pupils. Those of us acquainted with British 
oontoions do not find the bilingual Welsh student in anv way 
an loapped when ho comes lo an English-speaking univorBity, 
nor 0 we think that bilingualism is felt to be a handicap to intcljioc- 
tual development in such countries as Belgium and Sivitzerland. 
More and more in the larger 'European countries are the pupils 
(largely hy the use of the direct method) acqiiiring, ■with less than 
half the school time and loss than half the home-work devoted ' 
India to the study of English, a worldng mastery of a second Hvi 
language. The results already obtained in some Madras s Ti f 
show how practicable reform may be in Bengal. scuools 



® C^aptot 121f pivtos. 27*33> Chapter XVil» paias* 40-49, sad Chaptot XvrrT 

' ’^1 para, 80^ 
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7. In dealing with reform in regard to English there are two 
main questions to be considered^*: (i) the stage at which and the 
subject's in which English should be used as a medium in replace- 
ment of the mother tongue, in the secondary schools and intermediate 
colleges ; and (w) the methods actually to be used in teaching 
English. But we regard reform in the teaching of English as 
inseparably linked with reform in the teaching of the mother 
tongue. 

8. Training in the use of the mother tongue has a fundamental 
and unique, place in education. Rai Lalitmohan Chatterjee 
Bahadur, Principal of the Jagannath College, Dacca, himself an 
English scholar and teacher, tells us that the real difficulty of the 
college student is due not so much to his poor knowledge of English 
as to his lack of mental training, and that it is found that a student 
who cannot express his thoughts in English will hardly do better 
in Bengali. The Scottish Churches Senatus appear to be of the 
same opinion.® In other words, the defect in power of accurate 
expression, of which conclusive evidence has been brought to our 
notice, is not due so much to a deficiency in English as to a defi- 
ciency in general mental training. The testimony of hlr. J. A. 
Richey, Director of Public Instruction in the Punjab, points in 
exactly the same dhection. The use of the mother tongue in India 
as an instrxuneut of mental training has long been neglected in the 
school system.. That neglect is in part due, we believe, (though 
only in part) to the premature introduction of English as the chief 
medium. There is much evidence in support of Sir Harcourt 
Butler’s view that the boys who are' taught through the medium 
of the vernacular until the highest stages of the ,high school 
are ’jeached show markedly greater intelligence than thgse whose 
eaiHer education has been more largely conducted through the 
medium of English.® The premature use of a foreign, and half- 
understood, medium in teaching the ordinary subjects of the 
school curriculum tends to produce intellectual muddle, which 
is concealed more or less at the matriculation examination test b 3 >- 
remarkable feats of memorisation ; but made plain when the new 
stage of the University is reached. 3ut even for those boys who 


^ Chapter XVIU, jiasaim. 

* IW., pam. 00. 

® paras. 10-18, and 22. 

,.VOL. V , 
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are trained in the vcrnncukr medium, fnil use is not made ol the 
mother tongne as an instrument of mind'tmining. ^ _ 

B. It is, of course, perfectly true that a boy needs no trnimng 
beyond that of the liorac and of cvery-dny life m order 
to express his oivn simple wants and to respond to those oi o icra 
in the vernacular, by a process that becomes almost automatic, 
and requires a minimun} exercise of the will -and of the atten ion. 
It is the hare siifiicicncy enahling him to play his part in an orgaiuse 
society without any marked infellcclual effort. But if more is o 
be demanded of him, something more must he put into his traimng. 

10. %c may roughly divide oim work in life into two cJite- 
gories, work in which ive have to follow a model and act like other 
people ; and work in which we have to think and act for ourseh es, 
and of which the value consists in its iudividualit)'. But such 
individuality can only make itself evident and effective, whether 
in the re^on of thought, or of plastic art, or of handiwork, when 
some mastery of the medium of expression has been attained. 
The child begins its mastery of the mother tongue fromjiifaucy ; 
it is the medium in which technical mastery is first achieved ; 
it is the medium in which individuality can first show itself and 
be nursed to strength.® 

In most school subjects the pupils must necessarily conform 
to a model, an ideal explained to them by the teacher. If training 
in the mother tongue is conducted on rational lines, not only the 
exceptional but the average Mhild can be shown how to set up 
an ideal of his own, and to try-to conform to that. The essential 
is that in his lessons in the mother tongue he should be asked to 
write on subjects, easy and fanuliar fit first, of his own individual 
experience, subjects of which from their .nature he necessarily 
kno^vs not less hut more than the teacher or the rest .of the class, 

' and to. explain them for the benefit of his audience. By such, 
.exercises, with skilful class teaching, he can bo trained not only 
in the art of clear and systematic expression, but in the exercise of 
self-criticism and of his intellectual conscience ; trained so as to 


* In what follows t£o tentt ‘ boy ’ must be tmderstood, in legal phraseology, to 
include the term ' girl. ’ Wo agree with Sit Eabindronatli Togoro in tbinlung that the 

, trailing in, and use oi, the mother tongue ore in India to-day of more finportance ii 
possible, in the education of girls than of hoys j Chapter VDl, para, CO. ' 

* Chapter VUI, paraa 84-87. 
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ask himself not whether he has satisfied his teacher but whether 
he has satisfied liimsclf — and a self liard to plea'sc — ^in the task 
set before him. The guidance in sucli work is not easy, especially 
for teachers bound by another tradition ; but by means of training 
colleges a new tradition can and must be created. 

11. In such work, both at school and college, there is a technical 
difficulty ; teachers complain that their classes are so large that they 
have no time to correct individual essays and explain their correc- 
tions to the individual members of the class. But that difficulty 
is one that can be surmounted. The art of the ‘ collective lesson ’ 
is one which needs to be introduced both in the teaching of the mother 
tongue, and of the second medium, English. A skilful and trained 
te.'.cher who has read the compositions of, say, 20 or even 30, boys, 
in a secondary school or college can give a lesson which will bring 
home to the whole class the most important merits and defects of 
thought, of structure, and of style, displD 3 ’^ed in the work shown up, 
so that the attention of the whole class is directed to the work of 
each member in t iu-n, and each boy, though jiot at each lesson, will, 
feel that he has been the subject of individual attention by the 
teacher. To pupils trained by such methods as we suggest' the 
printed document loses its magic authority ; they have learnt for 
themselves what sincerity in writing means, and to be alive to the 
signs of sham, and confusion of thought, whether in manuscript 
or in print. In learning to judge the merits and faults of their own 
productions, thej' have also learnt to judge those of others. 

12. We have had in mind the larger aiid more neglected > aspects 
of vTiting ; hut the Bengali, by tradition and instinct, has a love 
for the details of style. Yet we .have seen little sign in the school 
teaching of any encouragement of the scientific study of the living 
tongue (cither in Bengali or ia English) ; we mean the study not 
only of grammar, but of word-formation (including composition and 
■derivation) and of the dcA'clopment of the me.aning of words, or 
semantics, of which the teachers in a secondary school ought 
themselves to have some kjiowledgc, and of which they ought to 
make more and more use in thc higher classes. Probably the best 
examples^of the teaching of the mother tongue on scientific lines 
are to he found in the secondary and normal schools of France, a 
teaching .which owes its origin largely to the writings of the 
late Arsene Darmesteter, Professor of the history of the French'**' 
language in the Sorbonne, and to his other m'itings and those of 

D 2 
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liis pupils. We deal elseivhere with the scientific study of the 
veinaeulaT, laised in Question 12. We believe that the develop- 
ment of such study in the universities is required to give fresh 
life and character to the teaching of the mother tongue in the 

schools. _ _ f 1 i .1 4 . •+ 

13. But it is essential, if that teaching is to be successful, that it 

should be placed in competent hands and not entrusted to the 
least well paid of the teachers. The Commission of 1902 expressed 
themselves emphatically on this point.* 

14. Unlike some of our correspondents, we regard a severe 
traiuii^ in the use of the mother tongue not as a dangerous 
rival to training in English, but as the necessary preliminary to 
such training. It may be that by postponing the use of the 
TCri glish medium the supply of ready made English phrases vrill 
come a little later ; but when it comes it uill come to boys 
better able to understand and to use them. If we are to ^make 
a choice between a better education and more English words, 
then, with Mr. E. E. Biss who experimented in the matter, and 
v/ith the other influential witnesses who have written on this 
point, we prefer education to mere vocabulary. 

16. It is clear that we must begin with the mother tongue as 
the medium in all, or nearly all, subjects ; and we thinlr that 
English should be used as the medium in the University for all 
subjects except such languages asSanslcrit, Pali, and the vernacular 
itself.® The point first to be settled, therefore, is how the transition 
is to take place; at what stage the English medium is to-be intro- 
duced for the various subjects of the curriculum and on this the 
opinions of our witnesses vary greatly.® 

16. The argument for beginning the use of the foreign medium 
* at the earliest age possible’ is mainly based on the fact that 
cliildren m a foreign country pi^k up the language of the country 
without difficulty at an early age. But whereas in. a foreign 
'country a child is siuiounded by others who speak the language of 


> Report oithoXIIommisaoii.ptiias. 85 and 80, quoted in Chapter XVIH, para is 
Soo, on the present condition o£ affairs in Bengal, Clinptot XVill, para, ijo . ■ 

further suggestion, para. 20 holow. ® 

• Wo hope that, in spiito o£ this suggestion, advanced tencliing in Sanslaaju e, i ■ 
may ho giyen in the UniTcrsily through the English medium for Bluffcnts !to 
-parts o£ India and from the West. ™ other 

] “ Chapter XYIH, paras. 84-91. 
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the country, in a class room he is surrounded by others who, with 
the exception of the teacher, are as ignorant as himseli of the new 
medium ; it is a case of one person teaching many, not of many 
teaching one ; and it is only by experiment that class room methods 
can be worked out successfully. We have not space to discuss in 
detail jthe various suggestions in regard to the age at which the 
English medium should be introduced ; of them all perhaps iMr. H- 
Sharp’s scheme for the gradual introduction of the English 
medium is the most attractive, but we think he hardly goes far 
enough. 

17. We are convinced that the use of the English medium is at 
present excessive in the secondary schools, to the detriment both of 
the pupils’ education and of the rational use of both media, and 
that a substantial change should be made ; and we think it would 
probably be desirable as a rule to use the vernacular as the 
medium throughout the secondary schools for all subjects other 
than English and mathematica.^ For English, the English medium 
should be used as soon as practicable ; and this would follow as a 
matter of course if the direct method could be introduced® ; but 
the possibility of introducing it depends on the supply of compe- 
tent teachers. The requirement to translate Sanskrit into English 
ought to be abandoned ; 'for some of the most competent teachers 
of Sanskrit have hut au'jimperfect knowledge of English.® We 
do not feel able to lay down so hard and fast a rule in the case 
of Persian and Arabic f'the case is more difficult and latitude 
should be alloAved in the schools to suit different circumstances. 
In mathematics, we think English should be introduced as the 
medium in the fourth class from the top, and should be gradually 
used as the sole medium, though the teacher should not at any 
point be debarred from supidementing the lesson in English by 
~ / 


' Por cvidonco in support of a change in general accordanco with the scheme we propose, 
•see Chapter XVHI, paras. 92-09. Wo would draw attention to tho suggestion by Mr. A. 
‘C. Chatterjeethat English text-hoohs should be used in certain cases where tho oral 
teaching is given in the vernacular. We think that the use of two text-books, the one 
in the vernacular (Bengali or Urdu), the other in English, identioal in substance, and 
with the same English technical terms used in both, would probably be helpful. It would 
tend to avoid the introduction of a double or even triple set^of tcobnical terms (para, 
27, below). 

* Eor evidence in regard to the direct method, see Chapter XVHI, pnrna. 105-108. 

® Chapter XVlil, para. 80 and footnote. 
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explanations in the vernacular where such explanations appear to 
him necessary.^ 

We do not regard the change which we propose as a very startling 
or radical one. English is supposed to be the medium in the fom: 
highest classes of the high school) classes corresponding nominally 
to the ages of 12 to 16— in reality, more nearly to the ages of 14 to 
18— though we hope that the average school age may be reduced 
gradually to the lower limits. We know that in many schools it is 
not actually so used at present® ; we believe that where it is used, in 
teaching subjects like Sanskrit and history (as we have ourselves 
heard it used) it often involves a grave waste of time with no 
corresponding advantages. The school day consists of from five to 
six hours, of which about half are devoted to English and mathe- 
matics; English would be spoken, therefore, under the scheme 
which we recommend, during half the school hours in the four 
highest classes. We suggest that mathematics should be taught 
through the medium of English not so much for the sake of 
practice in English as in order that the pupil 3 nay gain at an 
early stage the rapid and automatic use of teelmical terms which 
he will he obliged to employ at a later one. Finally we would add 
that we should not debar a teacher with a better command of 
English than of the vernacular from using the English medium 
in cases where his class was undoubtedly able to follow him. 
Such cases may occur. 

"IS. We reconunend that at the examination -corresponding t'o 
the present matriculation examination the candidates, except in 
English, _^d. in mathematics should have the option of writing 
their answers- either in English or the vernacular. Dr. P. Neogi*^” ' 
suggests, that unless Bengali is made the compulsory medium at 
matriculation' the experiment of using the vernacular 'asSiSe 
medium of instruction, will not succeed. But we are not prepared 
to go so far as this witness suggests, especially in ^iew of the ' 
opposition to compulsion likely to arise from ^Mush’m quarters 
Such compulsion ought, we thiii, only to he introduced graduallv' 
if at all. 


‘ Dr. Zia-ud-din Ahmad and Dt. Qtegorv think that in many casMSt ^ ^ 

y in tha four higher 


dosirnble to give tho teaching in geography 
.medium of Engliah. 

* Seo CJhaptcr XVIII, paras. 81-83 

* Il»V.,pata.46. 
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19. The one serious ohjection to such proposals as we make 
is the objection of a section of the Muslim community. ,We would 
point' out", however, that this objection appears to be largely based 
on the anticipation that English would probably suffer by the 
change, while we ourselTes hold the contrary view. In our analysis 
of the evidence of the Muslim witnesses contained in Chapter XWII, 
paragraphs ‘63-73, we have shown that Muslim opinion is divided on 
the q^uestion of the medium into three sections : those in favour of the 
present system,^ who form the majority of those who have contrib- 
uted opinions on this point ; those in favour of using the vernac- 
ular medium ® ; and those who advocate parallel sets of schools or 
parallel classes in the same school, the one set using English as the 
medium and the other the vernacular.® 

20. As to the vernacular of the majority of Musalmans in Bengal 
there can be no doubt. Speaking to a Muslim educational confer- 
ence at Burdwan in 1916, Maulvi Abdul Karim pointed out that 
the mother tongue of most of the Musalmans is Bengali.^ He 
understated the case when he excepted only a microscopic minority ; 
for according to the census of 1911 out of the total of 24 millions 
there are about 2 million Musalmans in Bengal whose vernacular 
is Urdu, and for whom special provision must be made.® 

21. On the other hand witnesses like the Muslim deputation 
of Calcutta® and Shams-ul-Ulama Abu Nasr Waheed urge that 
to deal with subjects in the upper classes in schools the ordinary 
Bengali will cuot suffice, and that a form of Sanskritised Bengali, 
unintelligible to the Muslim boy who takes not Sanskrit but Persian 
or Arabic as his classical language, will necessarily -be used. The 

' Shams-vd-UIama, like Nawab Syed Nawabaly Chaudhmry^ and other 
witnesses, further points out that the ‘ Musalmani Bengali ’ of the 
l^saluians differs considerably from the ordinary Bengali 'of the 
province.® - 

^ Chapter XVill, paras. 63-08. 

® para. 69. 

“ifiU, para. 70. 

* Zbtd., para. 71. 

® Census for 1911, Volume V, Part I, page 380. 

■ • General Memoranda, page 212 ; quoted in Chapter XVIII, para. 03. 

’ Question 4. - ^ 

- a The Muslim deputation of Calcutta also pressed the point that technieal terms in 
Bengali must necessarily be taken from Sanskrit, a point which we discuss below 
(para. 27). 
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Wolkmk llu .,0 viouU m ll.. “'"Wf 

10 tk IcaAiiig «1 al tk m»v,.r..il.v sIM.-; 

tti)i)]ictl »o tlio IcncliiiiK of micIi as lii-ton. fv *1' . 

tk otaoMi., o! n»C„o,l «« U|. h. A.. .kmonW « 

»l.go. Ikoir valWilJ- is poally ilimimslml. '111' 
tk iivonigo st'litiol Is'V oto not .-o tlilfintlt a. !■' a'*' | 

langimgc ; llic fwr rxiiro 'O'l In' SIh-.hituM la»«‘ Afni * si'- •• ■ 
that the mcrcased usuof Ucngnli in the !<’ln«>l.s up to 1 1 <' j'O 
inatrioulation st,igo will load Mn-lim lioy» to tala' ’‘1’ ^"*’^’ 1 “ 
instead of I’oNtm or Arat>io as n .'ot-oml liingiuC" t>ia> ti"- 
unfounded, yot the buli.ditntimi of Ktidish for Jionpyi^ 
the medinm does not lunkc Arabic or I'fT’iati any (--u. -o 

Icavn; and we arc convinced tlml the ehangi'' whicli "c p.opo c 

will 1)0, in the long run, niul «n tMlncationa! grouinl-t iU’ 
the interest of the Midim than of the Hindu, jinpil'. find n 
difficult to nccciit the view that a boy whos'* lioiii'’ liinyiuf."* t'* 
Bengali, ami who has been taugbl up to the ageof li* -r H iu<in 
the subjects of the curriculum in ordinary iJcng.di, will fin'l «ity 
uuclue dilhculty in continuing to learn some of tho-e subject ■> :n 
ovdinavy Bengali during the remainder of his atteinlance at .a .second- 
ary school. 


22. The educntiouul advant.'igc of using tin' vcrnacid.ir as the 
medium in the secondary schools is put an strongly by JIaidvj 
Tnssadduq ilhined, the Assistant Inspector of .Midtamm-tdan Kdiic.i* 
tion in the Bnrdwnn Division, as by any other witne.':''?; and Koai 
Imdadnl Huquo, head of the Calcutta Training School, nml other 
educational authorities belonging to the Mn.slim community take 
the same line. 


Further, Mr. A, H. Harley, the Principal of the Calcutta. 
Madrassah, Klian Bahadur Aminul Islam, and Klmn Sahib Jlaiilvi 
Mohammad Yusuf, the head of the Anglo-Porsiau Dcjiartmoiit of 
the Madrassah, while they urge that English should be the medium 
not only in the Dniversity, but in the four highest classes of the 
high school, tell us that now that the Musnlmans of ^^Unges have 
entered the ranlfs of students, it seems likely that Bengali will’ 
come to occupy, a large place among the educated Musalmans and 


' Chapter XVnt, para. 00. 
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that it is strongly felt in some quarters that itis needed in ordinary 
competition T\dth Hindus.^ 

Butj if the majority of the Muslim community desire it, we see 
no reason why in schools solely used by Muslim boys the present 
system might not be continued until the community as a whole is 
as convinced of its disadvantages as a strong section of the com- 
munity are already. In mixed schools’ we do nbt think the system 
should be continued. 

23. Schools attended only by boys whose vernacular is Urdu 
should be staffed by Urdu-speaking teachers, and in such schools 
Urdu should play the same part as a medium that Bengali will play 
in Bengali-speaking schools. 

24. We presume from the evidence of Mr. J. R. Cunningham 
that, owing to the multiplicity of vernaculars in Assam, the only 
possible medium of education in the higher forms of high schools 
in that province is English^ ; and this would probably hold good in 
Darjeeling and to some extent in Chittagong. We do not feel in 
a position to express an opinion in regard to Burma.® 

25. English and the mother tongue at the intermediate colleges and the 
intermediate college examination, — ^We have up to the present said 
nothing in this chapter of the teaching of English in the inter- 
mediate colleges ; but it is to the teaching in these colleges that we 
look for the most rapid improvement in the Enghsh teaching. 
We have suggested that at the matriculation stage the candidates 
should have the option of using the vernacular in all subjects except 
E-nglish and mathematics ; but we think that at the intermediate 
college .examination, which will serve not only as the future uni- 
versity entrance examination but as a terminal exanunation for 
many students going into other careers, such as teaching, industry 
and commerce, the medium should be English; and we have dis- 
cussed in an earlier chapter* the kind of teaching and the kind of 
teachers that will be required for enabling the average boy to 
obtain a knowledge of English adequate to enable him to pursue 
his university sthdies without difficulty through the English 
medium. We believe that with the scheme which we propose the 

_ ^ ^ 

* Clhapter XVin, para, C8. 

. ® IHd., para. 74. 

® Ibid., para. 76. , 

* Chapter XXXII, paras, 18-29. 
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its powers of word-formation and vocabulary Sanskrit is the natural 
.source of teclmical terms for Bengali ; and Arabic plays tbe same- 
part for Urdu. Tbe Musalman deputation whom we received in 
Calcutta, in pressing their objection to the use of Bengali as the 
medium in the higher classes of the schools, suggested that the 
technical' terms in Bengali must necessarily be framed after the 
rules of the Sanskrit conjugation and that it was idle to assert 
that the technical terms would be English.' But Sir Gooroo Dass 
Banerjee, apart from any such controversial question, urges strongly 
the desirability of using English technical terms in Bengali test- 
books ; while another witness, Bai Dinanath Bisvas Bahadur, 
suggests that in science primers scientific terms in both English 
and the vernacular should be used.'' We thhik that in regard to the 
feasibility of using English teclmical terms in Bengali the autho- 
rity of Sic Gooroo Dass may be unquestionably accepted. And 
we suspect that at the root of the objections to which we refer 
there lies the old fallacy that in order to understand fully the meaning 
- of a word we must know its etymology. Of no group of words is 
this less true than of technical terms of which the precise meaning 
can only be rinderstood either by exact definition with the help of 
more fanuliar ideas; or, more easily, where this is possible, by 
their direct application to the objects or actions which they denote. 
In English, the majority of technical terms, as the ^Calcutta Musal- 
man deputation point out, are derived from Latin or Greek; but 
the majority of English school boys study neither language. 

The word ' telescope ’ is used correctly by. .many sailors who 
- are entirely ignorant of its Greek derivation ; and the correct usage _ 
of such words as ‘ garage,- ‘ volplane ’ and ‘ camouflage,’ recently 
’ introduced into English from the French, does not pre-suppose or 
'require the slightest knowledge of that language. We think'fhat 
all that is required in regard to the use 'of technical terms in the 
' Bengffi medium is some definite agreepaent. The objections to 
borrowing from a forei^ tongue not related to the vernacular were 
met -long since by Sir Charles Trevelyan who pointed out that 
the Sanskritic dialects. borrowed habitually from Arabic® ; and we 
endorse the suggestion of Sir Gooroo Dass Banerjee that technical 
terms should be transferred as nearly as possible-from English to the 


* Chapter iVIU, para. 03. 
^ Ibid, para. 9, 
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adequate at least to enable them to compare tbe structure of the- 
two languages.^ 

30. The pronunciation oj English. — Our- attention has been 
repeatedly drawn to the defective pronunciation of English by the- 
average student and his difficulty at the matriculation stage of 
miderstanding English as spoken by Englishmen. The Commis- 
sion of 1902 reported in emphatic terms on these deficiencies* ; 
but the condition of affairs does not seem to have improved in any- 
marked degree since the date of their report. Tl’e have in Calcutta 
heard teaching of an English class in the junior class of a secondary- 
school in which we were unable to understand a single word that 
passed between the teacher and the taught. That case is no doubt 
exceptional ; but we have found it by no means infrequent for a 
matriculate to be unable to understand English as spoken by an 
E-nglisbrnan . The teaching of spoken English is not only a matter 
of the pronunciation of single sounds or single words ; the pupil 
must learn the cadence of spoken English in the sentence and in 
the period, so essential for the full appreciation of the great 
master-pieces of English litesratuie in prose and verse. We heard 
at one lecture on Shakespeare the monologue of the gate scene in. 
Macbeth read so naturally and dramatically by a Bengali lecturer 
that the whole attention of the class was kindled ; but in many 
cases the recital of prose and poetry in the English class room by 
the teacher, with a monotonous cadence remote from the English 
tradition, serves to deprive the text of half its life and interest. 

31. Since 1902 great advances have been made in the study of 
phonetics and in practical methods of teacliing pronunciation based 
on these advances. The teacher of phonetics should occupy an 
important place in the' training departments of both Calcutta and 
Dacca ; and the -teachers of English in the intermediate colleges 
should ' have a knowledge of the new methods. By means of 
vacation-courses the existing teachers in the secondary schools 
might also be brought mider the influence of these methods. We 
believe that in this way a very radical improvement might be 
effected in the course of a few years. The contrast between the 

' schools of Madras and those of Bengal in respect of English 


^ Seo evidence of Dr. Gilbert Sinter. 

- See Eeport of Universities Commission of 1302, para. 83, quoted in Chapter 
XViU, para, 16. 
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“’have discussed in Chapter XL* the proposals, ol the Calcutta 
TJiuversity for the institution oi diplomas in spoken Bngus an 
iiave.made certain suggestions. We hope thatitmayhepossi e 
to institute a viva-voce examination in English as part o 
■future entrance examinations for theunivetsities (the interme la . 
college examination), as ■wdl as of the higher examinations m 

English. j ... ih 

. ■ 32 . JHstiMim between practical, training in English- ana 

My of English literature.— -Hhete is- a strong body of opinion m 
favour of distinguishing in the teaching between practical traini^ 
in English and the study of En^sh jliterature® ; ^ Mr. S. • 
Dunn, Professor of Ei^sh Literature at Allahabad, thinks that t e 
English courses have been ‘futile’ because of the failure to 
secognise the distinction. Some important witnesses lay stress', and 
rightly so, on the need for adequate practical training in English , 
they think the claims of this training have been sacrificed in the 
past to the study of literature and they would limit all compulsory 
English training, both in school and college, to the practical side.* 
EutMr. R. P, Paranjpye, of Poona, expresses a view shared to a 
.greater or less extent by many when he urges that the present ad- 
■vance oi India is due to the -study of English literature and of the 
ideals it embodies by Indians, and that nothing should be done to 
-out away the sources of those ideals. 

AYe think that by certain rrforms in teaching and in methodsMif 
•examination the fundamental mms of Jioth parties should be realis- 
able. 

33 . On the one hand, each candidate should he required, by 
much more drastic and thorough methods than at present, to show 
•evidence in the exaimnation room (1) of his power 6f expresang 
himself in dear and fairly correct Enghsh, (2) of his power of under-"' 
standing modem English (c.3., by tbe analysis dnd criticSa of a 
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piece of imseen prose, or by tbe comparison of two sueli pieces), 
(3) of his power of speaking English intelligibly and of understand 
ing spoken Bnglish.k On the other hand, it should be recognised 
that, however much we may desire it, inspiration by ideals 
set forth even in immortal and glowing words is something which 
the examination room cannot test at aU ; nor can it be mechanic- 
, ally imposed on any individual student. Even with the most 
. admirable teaching, only a portion of the seed sown by the real 
teacher of literature will be fruitful ; and the attempt by examina- 
tion methods to ensure that no seed shall be lost produces the taste- 
less straw of miscellaneous notes, rather than the grain of sympathy, 
emotion and understanding. The utmost that we can do effec- 
tively in this direction is to give the opportunity of inspiration 
to the pupils by providing them with good teachers and good books. 
Mr.-T. 0. D. Dunn is, we think,,on right lines when he suggests 
that “ in the schools a skifful choice of reading material may 
enable ‘ literature ’ to be introduced ; but its study will be, as it 
were, unconscious.” Such teaching is not of the kind that can 
he embodied in a syllabus, 

•34. TU reading of English.— 'But in dealing both with the reading 
and understanding of English, and the -ffriting of English, there ate 
obstacles of detail -which must be overcome. We Rhall consider 
first the question of the reading of English. 

- The primary obstacle in the way of dealing satisfactorily with 
jpme of those great English writers of whom a knowledge is regarded 
as essential by the majority of the,Qultured Indian public is that' 
they, are archaic, and that much'of ’their context is unfamiliar to 
those born in the East. But in the colleges, from the praiseworthy 
.desire that no difficulty shall be left unexplained, "the study of 
Shakespeare ^d Milton is reduced to a deadly and uninspiring study 
^ of difficulties— a study regarded by some experienced teachers of. 
English like Mr. Cuthbertson J ones of Agra as sheer waste of precious 
time for the average studrat. We agree very largely with Mr. 
Jones ; but we suggest that with literature, as with the natural 
process of language, comprehension might he allowed to come by 
Stages, and that a rapid reading ’ of some of the great masterpieces 
of the 17th centu^, with attention directed to their main features 
rather than to their minutise might be profitable— far more profitable 
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Ihan the present studies. The inclhorl of rapid*rcading is npplic- 
ahle even more easily to later literature, because the dillicultics 
of detail diminish as we approach onv own times. But we desire 
to say explicitly that we hold no brief for the slipshod or the 
inaccurate ; and in dealing with ordmnry modern English prose we 
think complete imdcrstauding should he required. 

35. Of all the classical tc.xts .suitable for training Indian boys 
in English there is none comparable nith the English Bible. Ir is 
one of the main foundations of modern English. Its appeal is 
universal. Much of it could be read without notes or ivith a mini- 
mum of notes, if well-chosen selections were made for Indian 
schools and colleges. We arc glad to learn that several volumes of 
such selections are already available. 

30. IVe have summarised the opinions of witnesses on the ve-ved 
question of prescribed texts.* The prescription of such texts is a 
matter in regard to which, as we suggest elsewhere, further experi- 
ment is reqiurcd. But we think it desirable that by a w^cll arranged 
selection of extracts from typical authors the Indian boy should 
gain some idea of the varieties of English style. If each piece 
or series of pieces of a given author were prefaced by a brief .account 
ill a few Imes of the author and of his principal works, and an indica- 
tion of the place of the extract in the work from which it is taken, 
the pupils would gradually obtain an idea of the great landmarks 
of English hteratme, irithout formal lectures on the history of the 
subject and the intelligent boys would go elsewhere for further 
information.^ 

37, N^hing during our visits to the colleges has impressed 

B^h student, and the fact that such books consist maiidV of 
te.xt-boolffl. and of very fully annotated texts. English dictionaries 

be taught all that he has to lea^ 

information is all pre-digested for hi! assimilation" 

suggested that the average Indi an student is too poor'to bm- aJ 
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many books as an average Englisli student. That is certainly and 
unfortunately true. But the average Indian student uses the . 
college library at his disposal not more but less than the average 
English student ; and uses it very largely for the purposes of novel- 
reading in Bengali, a taste with which we should not in the least 
reproach him if it were accompanied by a greater intellectual 
curiosity in his serious work in English literature as well as in other 
subjects. Every boy and student should be trained in the use of 
the dictionary and the encyclopaedia ; and he should if possible 
be induced to purchase cheap examples of such works for himself 
at the cost of a few rupees, if he cannot afford more expensive ones. 
They appear to us as a necessary part of the student’s equipment. 

38. JlaulviTassadduq Ahmed and' ilr. Barrow urge the import- 
ance - of light reading out of school houcs.^ We would suggest 
thaC in order to meet the very real needs of poor students the 
University might issue a series of books (vsithout notes, or with 
very few) published at a few annas each, not intended for univer- 
sity examinations but for self-teaching of English, and of other 
things, the price being fixed at the number of annas necessary 
to pay the bare cost of publication. We hope that each student 
might buy a number of such books. Possibly such a series 
might even be subsidised. The copyright of many of the master- 
pieces of English fiction, books of travel, anii' history is now 
exhausted ; and possibly English publishers would be willing to 
make easy terms in respect of existing , copyrights if the sale of 
. such a series were strictly limited to university students and not 
more than one copy were purchasable by any individual. We 
believ^ that such a series, if well selected, so as to offer attractive 
and varied reading to students, would be more effective in training 
them in the mastery and .knowledge of the English language' 
and of western ideas than many hundreds of the formal lectines 
'on English literature of the land now in vogue. The series might 
include not only original English texts but adequate translations of 
! a certain number of books from foreign languages, ancient and 
modern. 

39. We have commented more than once on the unsatisfactory 
method - of explaining texts now 'adopted in the university class • 
rooms. In our view, no such explanations can be satisfactory 
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unless tlie members of the class take an active part in them. 
"While the teacher should not be precluded from giving such 
elucidations as seem to him necessary, they ought not as a rule 
to constitute a formal and continuous lecture in which the part of 
the students is restricted to taking notes. The students should, 
on the contrary, be asked to study the text before the class is held 
in order to prepare themselves for its discussion ; and they ought 
to be both permitted and encouraged to ask questions on points 
of difficulty that they have attempted but been unable to solve. 


40. Tlie writing of English. — The problems of the writing of* 
Engbsh are too complex to be discussed in any detail here. We 
shall only touch on one or two points that seem c' special importance 
in Indian class-rooms and examinations. In testing the practical 
Imowledge of English both in the class-room and the examination 
room we suggest that the literary aspect of the subject should not 
be put in the foreground, and that the tests should deal mainly 
with problems of the land that arise in real life or with the analysis 
of material that has been furnisbed ' to the student or that he 
can collect in a library. The ordinary ‘ essay ’ is apt to deal with 
topics so lofty that not one sensible person in a hundred would 
feel that he had anything of his own to say about them ; ‘and to lije 
, OTitten as if it were intended for the whole world' oi letters. A 
s u en or a school boy will write much more forcibly and much 
y is a^ed-to write on matters on which he is more 
and- charapi-^r^ ^ opinion and for an audience more modest in size 
"r** to n* ja My life l« 

for a particular body of pLk or inferiors, or 

ance on a special po^t. The whoW require information or gtud- 
he writes are. or ought to be deteiJr?’^'^^^'^ 

, in the abstract, hut by the previous 
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called Babu-English is due not only to 

archaisms by persons who have been made ' 
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is consciously or unconsciously addressed to a definite audience, 
and that its style has been adapted more or less successfully to 
meet the needs of that audience. What is suitable in wiituig for 
one kind of audience is ridiculous in \rriting for another. With 
more rational methods of teaching and examination, Babu-English 
■would soon become a thing of the past. By that we do not rneen 
that the English of the Indian would necessarily be indistinguish- 
able from that of the English-born citizen. But it would be 
by special qualities and chamcteristics that it would be distin- 
guishable, as Professor Seal suggests— and he is himself an ad- 
mirable example of his theories— not by incongruities and faults. 

41, Our attention has been directed to the point that ‘ essays ’ 
are frequently learnt by heart for examination puqioses. Such 

• -subjects as ‘ a river scene,’ ’ a sunset,’ or ‘ a railway station ’ lend’ 
themselves to this form of treatment. But by the exercise of some 
trouble and ingenuity it is possible to avoid vague and hackneyed 
subjects of this kind.^ It may be said that the learning of ‘ essays ’ 
,by heart is not wholly unprofitable since it gives a certain knowledge 
of English ; but if English is to be learnt by heart, it is bet^ter to 
■choose passages for exercises of this kind from the modem classics 
rather than from the authors of Calcutta ’ keys.’ 

42. TJnivmUy training in English.-— ThQ question treated in 
the foregoing paragraphs overlaps the question whether English 
leaching should be provided for all students during their university 
course.® We thinlc that when the new intermediate college system 
is working this ought certainly not to be necessar}' and that mean- 
while the Universities of Calcutta- and Dacca should take such 
action as seems to them necessary for the actual needs of individual 
students. We do not recommend that a uniform examination in 
English literatuiL-e should be compulsory for all students, even in 
the Faculty of Arts. But we should Idee to see opportunities given 
to all students to attend- such courses in English, which would of 
coui-se be comjpulsory for students taking English literature as a 
sub]ect at their examinations. Under the tutorial system whkih 
we re&ommend .much of the practical training in English will 
be given not by teachers of English literatm-e but by the teachers' 
ot other subjects, to whom the students will show u-ritten work 

^01. Chaptora X’VII, paras. C2-63. 

“ Sco Cliaptcr XVIII, .Seetion X, paras. 119-127. 
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CHAPTER XLII. 


Oriental Studies. 


l.—IniToduction. 

1. In Chapter XVI we have outlined the history of the develop- 
ment of oriental studies in the Presidency' of Bengal. In' the 
present chapter, we shall set out our recommendations on this 
department, and, as before, we shall ' discuss the subject in two 
broad divisions, namely, Sanskritic and other non-Islamic studies 
and Islamic studies. The problems which require solution are of 
the same type though not identical in scope, and the schemes for 
reorganisation which we shall propose are marked by a general 
similarity of plan, though the details are necessarily difierent. 


^ 11. — SanshitK siuMes and the wrnacula/r. 

2. As regards Sanskritic studies, a question“'of considerable 
difficulty arises in respect of the future position of the Sanskrit 
College. We have e:^lained that the institution known as the 
Sanskrit College consists of three departments, (i) the Anglo- 
Sanslait School, {ii) the Anglo-Sanskrit College and {Hi) the tdl. 
^though the avowed purpose of the three departments is to impart 
instruction to candidates for the matriculation examination, the 
intermediate and B.A. examinations, and the tol examinations, 
respectively, the comon feature which characterises all the depart- 
ments is the intensive cultivation of Sanskrit learning in. its diverse 
phases. This object is achieved by the employment of highly 
qualified specialists and by the maintenance of a special library 
oEjjnnted books and manuscripts. The institution, in substance, 
aims pjmaarily at a unified pursuit of Sanskrit studies from the 
lowert to thfhighest grades, both according to eastern and western 
methods, ^though incidentally it prepares candidates for univer- 

md inlenDediaMMdard!; notcanfteUm^ly, 
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for reasons already indicated, take upon itself tke task of the 
control and development of indigenous learning in tke college, 
mucli less in the academies flourishing in various parts of the 
Presidency. We think, therefore, that the college could not os a 
whole form part of the University either as an ‘ incorporated ’ or 
as a constituent ’ college. At the same time, the break up of 
the institution into three disconnected fragments, namely, a.liigh' 
school teaching up to the interipediote standard, a degree college, 
and a iol, would be likely to interfere seriously with the unity of 
purpose wliich now pervades its activities as a whole. The posi- 
tion is one of great difliculfy, yet a solution seems possible. 
The institution might, we thinlc, be transformed into three distinct 
departments (i) a secondary school and intermediate college. 
(«) an undergraduate coUege, and (m) a tol The first of these 
may. be placed under the Board of Secondary and Intermediate 
Mucation. The second may well become a constituent college of 
the Umveraty. The third should be maintained as a model (61 
11 er the Calcutta Sanskrit Association. But even if the institu- 
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as to b'e accessible to students’ and tcaclici’s of eveiy department; 

and if tbe several governing bodies liave a strong common element 
calculated to promote harmony of purpose and work, Tve do not 
see any insuperable practical objection to our suggestions. If any 
'technical of administration arise, the entire institution 

might be vested in trustees and managed in the method we have 
proposed for the Presidency College.^ 

3. The fundamental idea which lies at the root of our proposals 
is the retention of the characteristic of the institution as a great 
seat of Brahminioal learning, so reconstituted as to fit in with 
the general Reconstruction of the educational machinery in the” 
Pretidency. ' It would, in our opinion, be a distinct loss if the so 
called school department and the intermediate classes, when placed 
under the Board of Secondary and Intermediate Education, were 
to lose their character as a great centre for the special study of 
Sanslcrit. What we consider a grave defect in the present- condi- 
tion of secondary schools and intermediate colleges is their dull 
uniformity, their lifeless conformity to a typo solely intended to 
give instruction to candidates preparing for the matriculation and 
intermediate examinations. We are convinced that this is not 
in the best interests of education, and that diversity of pattern and 
freedom of development are essential for the growth of schools 
which may effectively meet the varied and changing needs of the 
comniunify. The high schools and intermediate colleges which, 
under the system outlined by ns, utU arise from a reconstitution 
of the existing institutions or will spring into existence as new 
“‘^Taros of instruction, will, we ,Kope, be of various type.s; some 
may have a special agricultm'at side ; others, again, may develops 
,in the direction of technical training. Amongst institutions of 
tins t)'pe, we are anxious to see one at least which will specialise 
'.in orthodox Brahminioal learning; and the Sanslcrit CoUetre 
obviously furnishes a valuable nucleus for that purpose. The 
section of the college which will become a constituent college of 
the Uniyemity may wellke developed into a mgorous institution 
for Sanslcrit studies, just in the same way as we desire to see a 
Muslim college established for the promotion of Islamic studies. 
The university chairs in Sanslait and Sanskritic subjects may 
fittingly be attached to the Sanskrit College so reconstituted! 


» Chapter rrav. 
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Finall}', the tol department will, we hope, continue to flonribh 
exclusively as an academy for orthodox studies under the guidance 
and fosterhig care of the Calcutta Sanskrit Association. 

4 , In our review of the progress of oriental studies we have 
^aid stress on one fact of fundamental imporiancCf namely, that 
Sanskrit looming has hitherto developed in two distinct and 
diverging lines, one leading to the Anglo-Sanskrit system piusued 
in the affiliated colleges of the University, the other hclonging to 
the indigenous system prevalent in the fok or Sanslcrit academics 
interspersed throughout the province. We have further pointed out 
that both systems attract yoiuig men in considerable munhers, 
for though the aspirants for Sanskrit titles arc relatively fejv, in 
comparison with the vast crowd which seeks admission into the 
University, tliey still represent a substantial and an influential 
• section of the community. There can further be no que.'=tion that 
these scholars, steeped in eastern learning, count among them 
men of unquestioned ability whose usefulness to society might 
be enhanced if they could be brought into touch uith the 
methods and aims of western learning, especially in their own 
departments. The problem is no means free from difficulty 
and a definitive solution cannot be attempted on the materials 
at om disposal. Upon one point, however, there is no room 
for contooversy. The University of Calcutta, as proposed to be 
lecimstituted, cannot possibly undertake the control and direction 
learning as cultivated on strictl)' indigenous and 
0 0 ox lines. The, management of studies so pursued must, 
or 0 vrous reasons, he placed substantially in the hands of the 
^'ea so rs who devote their lives to their successful pursuit; 
+1,0 ^imnent their attainments, they cannot appreciate 

western learning. However acute their 
sc 2 Srr the presence of such 

to W University would he likely 
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Avho have reached a certain stage in one ot these high-ways to pass 
on to the other track. TVe may here indicate one possible method 
■of passage from the indigenons to the western side. Let us assuine 
-that those who have passed the title examination of the Sanskrit 
Association have given sufficient evidence of intellectual attainments 
to justify their admission into the new TJniversity ; in other words 
let us regard them on the same level as those who pass the inter- 
mediate examination. We may institute for the baiefit of such 
persons a special degree or degrees or a special diploma or 
diplomas to be awarded on the results of an examination or 
examinations conducted partly in English, partly in Sanskrit, and 
possibly also partly in a vernacular. The subjects and courses 
prescribed for the diplomas or degrees should be studied according 
to modern critical methods, and with reference to the results of 
modem researches, and the examination should be so conducted 
as to ensure that every successful candidate has a competent 
knowledge of English. Again, if it is felt that the possession of 
the Sanskrit title indicates depth of culture secured at the undue 
sacrifice of breadth, the courses may well be so framed as to 
’ demand varied knowledge on the part of the students. But it 
is essential that Sanskrit title-holders who aspire to a university 
degree or diploma under such conditions should be trained in an 
institution of university rank, and for this purpose the Sanslnit 
College as a constituent college of the University must be so 
developed as fully to meet the needs of the situation likely to arise 
under new conditions. This points to the conclusion that the 
reorganisation must not mean the disruption of what now con- 
stitutes the Anglo-Sanskrit and the iol departments; it is 
the more ambitious students of the tdl department who will 
ultimately pass on to the constituent college and seek instruction 
for the university degree or diploma; and, conversely, some of 
■tlie students of the constituent college who have specialised in 
Sanslait for an honours degree, or for the M.A. degree, may well 
seek training in the iol department for the purposes of the title 
examination. Consequently though the institution rviU be sub- 
divided into three sections under the guidance and control of three 
distinct authorities, namely, the Secondary and Intermediate Board, 
the University, and the Sanskrit Association, ' these departments 
must all be animated by a common purpose to afford ample facilities 
to students of all tjqies for the cultivation of Sanskrit learning in 
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» vfiTi''lv of (i'Tonlin^ to sHul wo^sU-ro 

JUfllKifl"'. 

C. T)i<‘ noxi nur^tioii v.litfli flt'amiifl'* nff''fi(ion i.' the tlnvclo})- 
incnl of jfH'.irdi wirl: in oricnfalhi in tlu' Univerfify of Calcutta. 
A vnliiul'Ic incniitraii'liiin on tin; ]!»'■ J'fiPii submi^tpd to 

till' f 'oii)niV'‘5ioii l>y Mr. If. H. UhatKlarlmr. ariiiiohapf Irofc-'-Oi 
of Aiifii'iit fniliiiii Hi, lory uiui fhilturc,* V.o arc of opinion lliot 
.'iUlioti];li I’onadoral'Io [no^cs 1 mi'= bofU in thi-? dirrclioinn 
recent yenr,-*. tlip faeililic.t for re.'oarcii in Indian liistory lUid culiiire 
me liy no nit-mis ii(livjiiul<'. In ii r()nfm’ii'*e of oriciil.'ili'i^ 
iticl at Simla on the invitation of the fiovcrnnicnf of India .and 
KToinniPiided that an oiiiintal re.-'carch iirtitule phoiiid !»e founded 
{•onicwliat on the lines of the {-•eliools at Ifiutot and ^ ndivostocl. 
It apptMrs to have i)rca af-sumed at that finie that (\ilcntt.^. wmld 
bo tlie proper phfe for studi a fenlral institute, not wordy becau-'' 
il was Iboti tlio sciit. of the, Covoraniont, of India, Init also boc.'UP'? 
in the University, t he Indian Musomii. the .‘VslitUi Soeiety of Bcufral. 
tlie Sanskrit College and the Iniporlal library wore to be found 
in abuiulanoc materials needed to tnake .siioli .an institution a 
success. Since (lie transference of the ejipiliil to Delhi, Iiowcvcr. 
the idc.a appears to Iiavo found favour tliat ininh an institution. 


if founded, .should be established at Delhi ; but, by rca.son of the 
financial didicultios due to the war, the pchcnic has nol, nnide 
substantial progress. It is not necessary for our present ptirjiosc 
to discuss the somewhat dclic.atc quc.slion wliethcr, as a luaftor 
of Iinperinl policy, Dcllii should or sliouhl not possess such an 
iiibAitutc, Apart from this, it is pilain that C.alciitta. in connexion 
Ml ^ its University, needs ample facilities for tlie cultivation of 
onen a studios. We Imvc just mentioned the rich innlerials, wan)'. 
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endless field of study and siieciraens of inestimable value are 
located in tlie galleries of tbe'Indian Museum. On tbe other hand, 
the art gallery of 'the same institution contains abundant materials 
for the study of the Indian fine arts. A happy augury -of what 
may be achieved in the way of co-operation in this line is fuinished 
by the fact that Mr. Bhandarkar, the Carmichael Professor -in the"" 
University, is also the officer in charge of the archseological eoUec- 
tions in the Indian Museum and is thus able to afford every facility 
to university lecturers and students who desire to work in the latter 
institution. 'We consider it highly desirable that chairs, readerships - 
and lecturerships should be established in the various subjects 
comprised in ‘ Ancient Indian History and Cultm-e,’ and adequate-^ 
protision should be made for the study of correlated and subsi- 
diary branches of knowledge.^ It is imther essential that stipends 
and scholarships should be available for deserving students in these 
departments. 

6. The claims of another domain of knowledge for exploration 
by a well organised department in an oriental university, have 
been pressed on our attention by some of our correspondents.^ 
hlotuithstanding the introduction of the western system of medicine, 
the ancient indigenous systems continue to exercise considerable 
iiffiuence over the people at large, and large masses of the popula- 
tion have recourse to what is known as the Ayurvedic system, 
amongst the Hindus and Unani system amongst the Musalmans. 
It is not necessary for our present piu’pose to consider how far 
either of these systems is' founded on a true scientific basis 
for it is plainly desirable that systems which have in the past 
deeply affected the life of important communities, and still 
exercise immfense influence upon them, should form the subject 
of historical study and scientific investigation, especially as com- 
petent scholars are likely to be available for this purpose. 
•Sn P. 0. Kay, who has devoted a lifetime to the study of 
chemistry, has produced a work on the history of the Hindu 


> Tbo importance of the study of Tibetan has been emphasised in Chapter XVI, para 
24 ; to secure the co-operation of learned Lamas in Tibetan studies it would be desirable 
to arrange for the accommodation of university teachers and students dnrin., a nart of 
the year in a place like Darjeeling or Choom. ' ^ 


•-Mcmorandani by Ayurvedic doctors of Calonttaj General Memoranda, page 124- 
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system of chemistry wliich has met with unstinted praise from 
competent scholars. Dr. Girindrannth Muldierji was some years' 
ago awarded by the University a research prize for his investi- 
• gations on the surgical instruments of the ancient Hindus, who 
had, it seems, made, in quite early times, progress which would 
have been deemed considerable in Europe towards the end of the 
eighteenth century. 

7. That the entire sj'stem of indigenous medicine, as practised 
in India affords a fruitful field of study and investigation, is 
indeed clear from the testimony of many competent authorities. 
Dr. Hocrnle, in the preface to his studies in the medicbe of 
ancient India, observes : — ^ 

“ Probably it will come as a surprise to many, as it did to myself, to discover 
the amount of anatomical knowledge which is disclosed m the works of the 
earliest medical WTiters of India. Its extent and accuracy are siirprismj, 
when wo allow for their early ago, probably the sixth century before Christ, 
and their peculiar methods of definition. In these circumstances, the 
™*'®^®ting question of the relation of the mcdicino of the Indian to that of 
the Grccha naturally suggests itself. The possibility at least of a dependawr 
of ®hher on the other cannot well bo denied when wo know ns a historical 
fact that two Greek physicians, Ktesis about 400 B.O. and Megasthenes 
about oOO B.C., visited or resided in Northern India.” . 


Dr. Neuberger in his history of medicine^ wTites — 

medicine adopted Indian medicaments and methods is 
hepn.mn literature. The contact between the two civilisations first 

thtounh the_ march of Alexander and continued unbroken 

AWn,.aT in Diadoebi and the Eoman and Byaantine eras, 
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of the Medical College, Calcutta, and later Director-General of 
the Indian Medical Service,* said in the cour-se of one of his public 
utterances : — 

“ I wish to impress upon you most strongly that you should not run away 
with the idea that everything that is good in the way of medicine is contained 
within the ringed fence of allopathy or western medicine. The longer T remain 
in India and the more I see of the country and the people, the more convinced. 
I am that many of the empirical methods of treatment adopted by the Vaids 
and TTalrims are of the greatest value, and there is no doubt whatever that 
their ancestors knew ages ago many things which are nowadays being brought 
forward as new discoveries. -For instance, during the last few years, there 
has been a considerable amount of talk about what is known as depurating, 
that is to say, the depriving of the system of salt. This arose from certain 
experiments carried out by Widal and Javal as a result of which it is recognised 
tliat in all cases of dropsy the greatest benefit can be obtained by restricting 
your patients to an entirely salt-free dietary. There is nothing new in this. 
This was loiown thousands of years ago in the East, and any Hakim would 
have told you long before Widal or Javal made their experiments that salt 
is contra-indicated in all dropsical affections.” 

Equally emphatic is the assertion of Dr. Harold Brown, formerly 
of the Indian Medfcal Service, that “ there are a great many 
indigenous drugs which are of extreme utility but are little known 
to the students of western medicine.” No arguments are needed 
to estabhsh the position that a system which is described in these 
terms by some of the most distinguished exponents of the we^rn 
system of medicine should be cultivated in an Indian universily 
from the point of view of a historical, critical and scientific student. 
We do not suggest that, in a university of a modern type, it would 
be correct to establish degrees and diplomas in' ancient systems 
of medicine with a view to authorise the recipients to undertake 
the practice of their profession. But we maintain that these 
systems of medicine deserve careful investigation in.^an Indian 
university from the point of view already indicated. The result 
of such a study would be to throw light on their origin and growth, 
the true basis of their structure and development. If adequate 
provision is made for this purpose in the- reconstituted University, 
it is not um'easonable to hope that the exponents of the indigenous 
systems of medicine will gradually become linked with students 
trained according to the most approved western methods. The 
former will recognise that though their ancient system reached 
the height of a systematising, theorising school of thought, it 
lacked the fr-eedom of individual action essential to the pursuit 
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.. of real science and its evolution was. prematurely arrested Iry an 
nnseientifie venm-ation for petrified, dogmas. The moderists 
as Ave may call them, will, on the other hand, realise that the ancient 
system possessed an imposing treasure of empirical knoffte 
and technical achievement which' caimot be safely iguoied even 
in these days of rapid progress.^ 

9. Before we passion to an enumeration of our proposals for 
th(^rganisation of Islamic studies, it is necessary to deal with 
a veiyyimportant topic, viz., the scientific study of the Mian 
vernaculars. In Chapters XVIII and XLI we have considered the 
question of the use of the vernacular as the medium of instruc- 
tion, qnd have empliasised the elementary truth that the study of 
a variety of subjects through an imperfectly understood foreign 
tongue is bound to be a sIoav, laborious and bewildering process, 
often leading to unsatisfactory results. We have fmtha' laid stress 
on the principle now generally accepted as the result of ackmnlii- 
ted experience, that the superstructure of the successful study of a 
foreign language is best laid on the foundation of a sound know- 
ledge by the student of his own A'ernacular. For such study, 
there is truth, though only part of the truth, in the viciv expressed 
by Eichter in his Levana .that every ueiv language is understood 
only by comparison and contrast with the one first learnt. 
The two ' aspects of the problem we haA'e empha^d prove con- 
clusively ’the importance of a systematic and scientific study of 
the A'ermculars in a well-ordered Indian university. 

10. There is another aspect of the question, however, w'hieh is, 
if possible, of still greater importance, viz., the cultivation of the 
vei’nacalar languages with a view to the creation of a ygrnaculat 
htexature representative of the genius of the people. The necessity 
of the study of the vernacular languages of India with a view 
to the improvement of -the -vernacular Jiteratui' 0 ,ias always b.een 
recognised by the British administrators of the coi^fey. la 1835, 
the General Committee of Education, Calcutta, obskved 

^ it'd arc deeply sensible of the importance of encouraging tlio cultiva- 
tion of vornacuinr languages. Wo conceive the formation of a vornacnlar 
htomliuo to bo tfio ultimate object to which all our oMis must bo directed." 
ii r 

» Tiiu Biibiuct of the jlynnvdtooiidUiumiBrsfonis/sdiscussKlfroiBanotficrMint 

of view ill Ciiaptcrs XXtll nod XIiIV. 
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In the same year, Slacaulay •mote in his famous minute : — 

“ IVe must at jjrcsent do our best to form a class who may be interpreters 

between ns and the millions whom we govern To that class, wo may 

leave it to refine the vernacular dialects of the country, to enrich those 
dialects vith terms of science, borrowed' from the western nomenclature 
a’id to render them by degrees fit vehicles for conveying knowledge to the 
great mass of the population.” 

Sir Charles Ti'evelyan said in his work on Education in 
India : — 

“ Our main object is to raise up a class of persons who will make the 
learning of Europe intelligible to the people of Asia in their own language.” 

These vien\'s found expression also in the gi-eat despatch of 1854 . 

“ The English language should be taught where there is a demand for it, 
but such instruction should alwaj’s be combined mth a careful attention to 
the study of the vernacular language of the district. As the importance 
of the vernacular languages becomes more appreciated, the vernacular litera-. 
tures of India will be gradually enriched by translations of European works 
or by the original compositions of men, whose minds have been imbued with 
the spirit of European advancement, so that European knowledge may 
gradually bo placed in this manner within the reach of all classes of the people 

The scheme of education {of the alBIiated institutions) should provide 

in the Anglo- Vernacular colleges for a careful cultivation of the vernacular 
languages ; and in the oriental colleges lor sufficient instruction in the English 
and the vernacular languages, so as to render the studies of each most avail- 
able for that general diffusion of European knowledge which is the main object 
of education in India.” 

11. Tlie policy here laid down is enunciafed in perfectly'un- 
ambiguous terms. That policy is to, make English and the Indian 
vernacular languages co-ordinate factors in working out in India 
a harmonious combination of eastern and western civilisation. 
It is a matter for surprise that notwithstanding the generous 
policy^ boldly outlined by the Court of Directors, the claims of the 
vernaculars have not been adequately recognised. Indeed, in the 
University of Calcutta, where successful attempts have been made 
only in receijfc' years to encourage the study of vernaculars, their 
claims have received what cannot but be deemed reluctant recogiii- 
'^tion. The regulations for the matriculation examination require 
that every candidate be tested in composition in his vernacular. 
The du'ty is laid on the Syndicate to prescribe, on the recommend- 
ation of the Board of Studies, a small number of standard works, 
not exceeding six, to be read as models of style ; but this is 
coupled with the ^ro-rision that candidates shall not be asked 
to answer any questions on the subject-matter of the books 
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rcconimcuclcd or on tlic liislor)’ of vernacular literature. Similar 
provisions arc to bo found in the regulations for the intermediate . 
examination. A slight modification is introduced in the regidations 
for the B.A. examination where the object of the paper on 
vernacular is described ns “ a test of compo.cition and of a general- 
knowledge of the subject-matter of the books recommended.’' 
The inadequacy of the rules we have mentioned is emphasised 
by another pro\’ision to be found amongst the conditions of study 
in afiiliatcd colleges, viz., that no lectures need be delivered on 
vernacular composition. Surely it is not a matter for wonder 
that under these conditions the study of vernacular is generally 
neglected by students as well in schools as in colleges. Jfo young 
man in England would be considered to have received a sound 
and good education unless be possessed a mastery over his own 
vernacular, had learnt to avoid grannnatical errors and had 
acquired a taste for the niceties of the idioms of his mother 
tongue. Again, an English student in a foreign nnivensity, can 
easily take notes, in his own language, of the Icctiu'cs delivered, 
say, in French or German. Wo believe a considerable proportion 
of Indian students would find a similar attempt to take notes, 
in tbeir vernacular, of lectures delivered in English, not a pleasant 
exercise, but a tedious and repulsive trial. We are emphatically 
of opinion that there is something unsound in a system of 
e ucation which leaves a young man, at the conclusion of his ' 
comse, unable to speak or nTite his own mother tongue fluently 
an corrwt y. Jt is thus beyond controversy that a systematic 
1 promote the serious study of 

in tbe Ttni STOondaty schools, intermediate colleges and 
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liave seen in Chapter XVI that madrassah education is divided 
into four stages, the maktab, or primary stage ; the junior madrassah 
classes, or middle stage ; the senior madrassah, or high stage ; 
the title classes, or highest stage. Of these the first two 
stages fall outside our reference. We have also seen that the 
madrassahs fall into two categories ; the one of which the * Calcutta 
Madi'assah’ is the type and which provides the old orthodox 
teaching ; and the ‘ reformed madrassahs ’ which are difierentiated 
from the older type (1) by the compulsory teaching of English up to 
the standard of the present Calcutta matriculation ; '(2) by the ab- 
sence of Persian from the curriculum ; (3) by the fact that Arabic 
and the other subjects instead of being taught according to the old 
ortho'dox or ‘ Dars-e-Nizamia ’ course are taught on modern 
lines by means of Arabic and European books. The reformed 
madrassahs are in effect high schools in which the pupils learn 
more advanced Arabic language and literature and other Islamic 
studies in lieu of some of the ordinarj' subjects of the curriculum. 
We may add that the Calcutta Madrassah is the only Government 
madrassah which teaches the Xizamia syllabus and that no aided 
madi'assahs follow that syllabus.^ 

13. The curriculum of the reformed madrassahs was te^dsed in 
connexion udth the scheme for the University of Dacca ; the 
students of those madrassahs who might desire to pursue their 
studies were to continue them in the university department of 
Islamic studies at Dacca. We have explained in Chapter XXXTTT 
the chief modification in the scheme which our proposals render 
necessary, namely, that the classes of the first two years of the 
Islamic course of the Dacca Committee should be treated like the 
intermediate coui-ses in other subjects and either carried on as a 
separate intermediate madrassah, or added on to a 'reformed 
madrassah.’ We have also pointed out that, owing to the delay in 
establishing the Dacca University, the Bengal Government, as a 
matter of necessity, has already carried out this part of our 
scheme by tacking on an additional two years’ course to the Dacca 
Reformed Madrassah. We think that for the sake of discipline it 
may be desirable to remove the junior classes to another building ; 
but in other respects the new orgadsation of the Dacca ‘ inter- 

* There arc four private senior mtidrassRiis teaciiing the syllabus of the Caloutla Ma- 
drassah j three in Bengal— Furfurah, Chittagong and Dacca— and Sessrnm in Bihar. 
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mediate madiassah ’ liarraeniscs with our genernl .sclienie. It vrill 
correspond exactly to the intermediate college attached to a high 
school ; and it should admit students not only from the ‘ senior 
classes ’ of the Dacca Madrassah, but from other senior madrdssahs 
of the Presidency. 

14. We think that an ‘ intennediate madrassah ’ might be 
established on similar lines at CliHtagong, the cliief town of the 
district which furnishes the largest number of students to the 
madrassahs of Bengal ; and that to avoid undue concentration, 
other intermediate madrassahs on these lines shoiild'bc established, 
if the need for them should arise. 

15. The Dacca University Commiltcc recommended that the 
‘ final examination ’ (corresponding to the matriculation e.xamina- 
tion) of the reformed senior madrassahs, now twelve in number, 
should he conducted by the Islamic Department of the DaccaJJni- 
versity.^ Again, owing to the delay in the establishment of that 
University, Government has been obliged to take other measures, 
and the Department of Pubhc Instruction has set up a special 
board for the conduct of this examinarion. We have recommended 

' liat both the senior madrassah exununatiou and the interme^a’tc 
madrassah examination should be conducted by a special committee 
' for Secondary and Intermediate Education, which 

■"I conduct the examinations corresponding to the present rantric- 
ntation and intermediate examinations; and that the Islamic 
epartment of the Dacca University should be strongly represented 
on i8 onunittee. The relation between the Committee and the 
uoard as a whole would be not unlike the relation of the Depart- 
ment of Islamic Studies.to the Faculty of Arts. 

16. We hhve not conridered i 
the reformed senior madrassah, 

Islamic studies recommenclcd by 
desire to draw attention to two 
them. The absolute exclusion o 
been regretted by some who thi 
students who’ wish to develope 
studies, Peraan might find a pi 
the subjects of the curriculum ' 
we have pointed out in Chapter 


or of the. intermediate, cottrse 
Sir. Nathan’s Committee, but \ 
important points in regal’d 
f Persian from these courses li 
ink- that, for the sake of tho 
their Unguistic and philofe 
lace as an alternative to'-some 
other than English. Seoondlv 
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inclusion in the interiuecliate course of more elements of western 
cdtnre in addition to a sound foundation of Islamic studies. It 
will be for the Board of Secondaiy and Intermediate Education 
to consider tliis latter suggestion, which will materially affect 
the relation of the madrassah education to that of the university 
education .to which they Avill lead. 


17. We have recommended in Chapter XXXIII that if and 
when intermediate courses including a larger western element, such 
as we have suggested above, are provided they should be followed 
ill the University of Dacca by a course connoting an acquaintance 
witli western as well as with eastern culture, at the conclusion of 
which the B.A. degree should be conferred. It is the combination 
of these two cultures that should make the IslamicJDepartment 
of the Dacca University a unique institution in India. It was the 
definite object of the Dacca Committee to produce ‘ripe Arabic 
scliolars ’ who would possess in addition a thorough knowledge of 
English ; and they add “ we consider that a student thus trained 
will become a man of cultiwe who should make a good Govermnent 
officer, or a suitable recruit for the learned professions. The course 
in Engbsh should bo the same as that of the pass B.A., whilst the 
cuiTiculum in Arabic and Islamic subjects should lead gradually 
to a very high level of attainment.”^ Up to the present there- 
has beeu no school in India where modern Arabic as it is now spoken 
has been systematically taught nor, in spite of the exceptional 
resources which India possesses in the shape of valuable Islamic 
manuscripts, and of scholars versed in ancient Islamic learning, 
has there been any adequate school of research in Islamic^tudics 
in this country. The Dacca University will have at the outset 
to purchase a large collection of books on Islamic subjects printed 
in India and abroad ; but we hope that private benefactors will, 
both at .its initiation and aftenvards, come forward and help it to 
establish a really fiist'rate collection of manuscripts as well as of 
printed books. The department will, when fully developed, unite 
the classical and the modern studies of Islam and of its chief 
literary languages,' Ai-abic and Persian. 


* Dacca Report, page 100. 

* Wc hope that the Islamic Department may in conrsc of time iFaeh’mocIcmPci'sian^ 
as well as modem Arabic, In view of recent developments in Mc.'opotamin the teaching 
of both colloguials bos acquired additional importance. 
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18. The Uiiiversitj’’ of Dacca will no doubt organise honours 
as well as pass courses in the department of Islamic studies. The 
extension of the whole course by a year which wo recommend will 
necessitate some modification and extension of the scheme pro- 
posed by JIi'. Nathan’s Committee. We dh not enter into the 
details of the scherac, but there are two matters to which we 
desire to direct attention. 


19. In the first place we think the school ought to, and will, 
attract not only scholars from the reformed madrassahs of Bengal 
but from other provinces of India and from western countries; 
and that the University should have power by statute to institute 
special and individual tests for the admission" of students ivlio 
have not passed the examination of the Bengal Board of Secondar)’ 
and Intermediate Education, but who arc able to show otheradse 
(e.g., by the passing of equivalent examinations in other pro- 
vinces or countries) ‘prima jade erddence of their fitness to profit 
by the courses in the Islamic department. 


20. We also regard it as essential that the department of 
Tslamic studies should form part of the Faculty of Arts, and 
that there should be the fullest possible co-operation between 
that and other departments in the Faculties of Arts and of 
cience. Students of historj- should come to the department 
or t e study of Islamic history, and in certain cases to learn Arabic 
w a ^ey may study original works WTitten in that language. 
10 tne student of western mediseval history, the worlcs of contem- 
porap' Arabic historians such as Ibn Khalladoon and Tebri will 
Of great ulue. And students in the Islamic Department who 
sh to speciahse m such subjects as Islamic histoij. Islamic 

to f’ ^ find Jhe necessary complement 

to then studies.m-the courses on modern and meLml history, 
modern philosophy and modern jurisprudence ‘limilnriv flm 
student of Arabic astronoihy will find it Lential tn ^ . ' 

asti'oiiomy and mathematics in conjunction with thi T W 

language and Arabic methods of calculation. OwinltefT 

of scholars versed in both aspects of the subject, ioS'T® 
works on astronomy such asthe Kanoon'hlasuL w 
left unedited up to the present. We hope that courses I'ST 
devised including such combinations of eastern and westov« 
as we have, suggested. , stoin Btuj^es 
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21. Tlie studeats who have gone through a course in the School 
of Islamic Studies under the scheme above described will be quali- 
fied to take their share in the administration of the country, will 
understand the duties of a citizen, and will be useful to the Empire 
not only in India but also abroad. They' will have general culture, 
a good command of English, and some of them wiD also have a 
working knowledge of spoken Arabic. They will be prepared to 
undertake work of the same standard as the other graduates of the 
University. They will be qualified to pursue a commercial or a 
legal career ; and those who subsequently take a law degree will 
be specially well-qnalified in Muslim law. The improvement of the 
madrassahs has always been a problem both to the Government and 
the people, and we hope that under the system that we have 
recommended they will become a fresh source of strength to the 
country. 

22. The Galcuita Aladtassah — We now turn to the Calcutta 
Madrassah, which for nearly a century and a half has served as 
the pivot of Muslim education in Bengal. The Calcutta Madrassah 
comprises two departments which are organised on distinct lines : 
(1) the Aiiglo-Persian Department, which is an ordinary high school 
in which Urdu is taken as the principal vernacular, and in which, 
as in other schools, English is the medium of instruction in the four 
highest classes ; (2) the Arabic Department. This latter depart- 
ment is divided into three stages : — 

(а) the iunior, or primarj' and middle stage, > 

(б) the senior, or high and higher secondary stage,^ 

(c) the ‘ title ’ stage. ' 

23. There is much evidence in support of the proposal to 
connect the Calcutta Madrassah with the reconstituted University 
of Calcutta, Mr. A. H. Harley, the Principal of the Madrassah, 
suggests that in view of the similarity of the senior certi- 
ficate dourse of that institution to that of the Maulvi Fazil 
examination of the Punjab University (which is regarded as 

^ We may point out thal^ on the recommendation of Sir Archdalo Earle, the 
GoTcmmcnt of Bengal genemlly approved a proposal that Calcutta JfndrassoU 
students ivho bad pasB^ the senior madrassah examination and -who had taken English 
throughout their training from the proposed fourth year class of the Junior Depart- 
ment upwards and who had passed an examinotion in EngJish at a further two years’ 
course should be considered by Government as equivalent to men who have taken o 
university degree (see Chapter XVI, para 01). 
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etjuivalent to the B.A. degree) and the superiority of the Calcutta 
Madrassah title course ^ it is reasonahlo to request that students 
of oriental languages and religion in this province should e 
granted privileges not inferior to those of their co-religioiusts m 
the Punjab.® 

Shams-ul-Ulama Mauhd Vilayat Hussain would like proiTsiou 
to be made in the Calcutta University , for the madinssah students, 
so that they may be e.vamined by the University on their courses 
of studies, and after passing the examination, may be given some 
diploma or title.® The Muslim gentlemen of Calcutta to whom 
reference has already been made in Chapter XVI, paragraph S9, 

I urge that the time has now come for the Universitj' of Calcutta 
to take these students of oriental languages and learning under 
its protectmg fold, as the sister University in the Punjab has already 
done. 

24. Shams-ul-Ulama Mufti Muhammad Abdullah makes the 
following proposals® : — 

(t) That the University of Calcutta may be pleased to take the Arabic 
Department of tbe Calcutta Madrassab under its protection and patronage 
and establish faculties of oriental learning in Persian and Arabic on tho lines 
prescribed for this institution, the eyilabuB of which even in its present 
condition is superior to that of tho oriental faculties of Persian or Arabic 
as provided in the Punjab University. 

(m) And that the students of the oriental faculties in Persian and Arabic 
as studied in the Calcutta Madrassah may be permitted to present themselves 
dor examination in the Bnglisb papers of tbe matriculation, intermediate 
and the B.A. examination in tho Arts Faculty of tbe Calcutta Univeraity, 
suoeesrively, and, in case of securing pass marks only in English, may be^ 
de^dtobave passed in the particular examination for which they have pre-'* 
sented themselves. 


B5. We do not feel able to accept the proposal that the Calcutta 
Umversity should follow the precedent set by the Punjab Univet- 
mty for semal reasons ; first, because, as we.have explained above, 
we « the B.A. shoMd ooimote not only a knowledge of English 
but a knowledge of tbe methods of western criticism which is^not 
covered by the course proposed; secondly, because we think it 
madvisable that a student should for a considetahle period giv^ 


1 A tlnce yews’ coarse taken subsequenily to the ceitifioate coarse, 
oorrespondmg oonise in the Fanjah Umveisity. 

* General Memoranda, page 160. 
a Uad^ page 176. 
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up his other studies and devote himself exclusively to English ; 
and lastly because we think the procedure proposed by the Shauis- 
ul-Ulama might be regarded by students as an alternative way 
of taking an arts degree which would cost less money though more 
time and be chosen by them on that account. But we agree with 
our witnesses that it would be greatly iox the benefit both of the 
Calcutta Madrassah and of the University if a relationship could 
be established between them, and we think it might be established 
in other ways. 

26 . - In the first place, the Anglo-Persian Department should 
be developed by the addition of two classes, so as to become an 
intermediate college attached to a high school.*- It would be 
advisable to remove the jimior classes and to locate them else, 
where in order to avoid congestion. The students of the depart- 
ment would be precisely in the same position as students of 
other intermediate colleges and would be able, after taldng the 
‘ intermediate college examination,’ to proceed to degrees in the 
University in any subject in which they were qualified. They 
would of comse be as free to go to other colleges as to the Islamia 
College. But' the Islamia Collie would be specially fitted to 
meet the needs of the greater number, and we hope that the 
Anglo-Persian department will serve as an important .feeder of 
that college, in which Islamic studies us well as other subjects will 
be taught, and to which we have recommended that the chief uni- 
versity teachers of Arabic and Persian should be attached. 

27 . We now come to the Arabic department, between w-hich 
and the University no relation exists at present. We have given 
careful consideration to the means by which the University, without 
any interference with the independent administration of the Ma- 
drassah, may enable madrassah students of the senior stage® to 
obtain academic recognition of their proficiency in Islamic studies. 
We recommend that the University of Calcutta should institute 
a diploma in Islamic studies to be awarded after an examination 
open to madrassah students of a prescribed standing, and with a 
knowledge of English,® and to other candidates with approved 
qualifications. But students who, after completing the senior 

, J Chapter XXXII, para. 7. 

* Para. 13 above. - 

* We may point ont that of the 650 popils of the Arabic Department of the Madrassah 
about one-third take English in preference to the alternative language, Persian, 
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madvnssnli course, wish to fiimlify ilicniselves for tlic Gnlcatta 
University degree in Islninic stiulics .should become members of 
the Islamia College. After completing the prescribed cour.se of 
study, they would present thcmsc]ve.s for the dcpce c.'camiutt- 
tion as students of the Islamia College, the authorities of which, 
in arranging the course of instruction, should avail themselves of the 
learning of tlie Mndrnssali maulvis and sliould send their students to 
courses gi\'cn by the latter either at the Mndra«.«ah or at the Islamia 
College, as may bo found most convenient. 

28. The distinction which we have drawn i>ot ween a diploma and 
a dcgi'ce will allow the Univcrsify.to admit to llic examination 
for the diploma in Islamic studies candidatc.s who have received 
their traliiing under conditions which need not confonn in all res- 
pects to the requirements strictly enforced in the case of constit- 
uent colleges. iVnd the conditions under wliicli we propose that 
candidates lor the university degi-cc in Islamic studies should be 
requited to present themselves after an approved course of study 
•at a constituent college will encourage the niithoritie.* of the Islamia 
College to avail themselves of the sendees of the learned mauh'is of , 

the Madrassah. 

1 

29. But, if at a future time, the Calcutta 3rndrns.«ali should be 
prepared to confonn with the re<iuiiemcnt.s which the Univeraty 
must exact in the case of every constituent college, and should 
approach the University for recognition on those terms, we should 
apj^ove the establishment of this closer conne.xion between the 
University and the Madrnssah. 

30. As part of the scheme the senior madrassah stage (stage hy- 
should be reorganised so as to correspond in duration, thougli not ■ 
in curriculum, with the course of the senior madrassahs combined 
with a two years’ intermediate conm, such as will he established 
m Dacca, and we hope, elsewhere.* It will 'continue to be the old 
orthodox course, the Dars-c-Fiaamia ; and English wiU continue' 
to be an alternative .to Persian as at present. We propose that 
after tlus stage there should be a trifurcatiou. Tbe pupils of tl 
senior stage tbould have tbe opportunity of (l) going onto tbe present 
orthodox course of the title stage which will fomain, undistob 1 
or (2) if they know English, of proceeding to a university diploma 

* Para. 22 above. 

! Cbaptera XXXil asdXXXlII, para. 100. 
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couTse, wliich will be given in tbe Madrassah, or (3) if they know 
English, of proceeding to the lalamia College to work for a degree 
in Islamic studies. 

31. The Calcutta Madrassah examinations would continue to 
he conducted, as at present, by the Department of Public Instruc- 
tion, actjng through a Board of which the Principal and Head 
llaulvi afe ex-o^jicio members.^ 

32. Under the existing conditions there is much criticism of 
the university teaching by those connected with the Madrassah, 
of the Madrassah teaching by those connected with the Univer- 
sity. The Musalmans of Calcutta, in their supplementary note 
on the Calcutta Madrassah, said : — 

“ The teaching now provided for the M.A. degree in Arabic and Persian 
is so poor that students after taking their degree are not really competent to 
act as professor^ in coU^es. Those who have received their entire rfucation 
in the old orthodox style and have a thorough knowledge of Arabic and Persian, 
or of both, are not elipble to become professors on account of their ignorance 
of English. The result is that the colleges have to appoint persons whose 
knowledge of Arabic and Persian is insuEcient and ihus the standard of 
Arabic and Persian gets lower every day .... The want of provision of 
Persian and Arabic coiirses is one of the complaints of the Muhammadan 
students in Calcutta. The Madrassah will always have a strong staff of 
Persian and Arabic teachers and they can always deliver lectures to students 
ior whom colleges make no provision for the study of Persian and Arabic.” 

33r The schen^ which we propose will, we hope, help to bridge 
the differences between the two schools. The long standing diffi- 
culty of obtaining thorough Arabic scholars with a good command 
of English for ordinary university teaching will disappear ; and 
the eastern scholars of the older type will unite with their unrivalled 
knowledge of the Arabic language and literature an acquaintance 
with the critical methods of the West. This at leas^ is bur aim in 
suggesting a scheme for the association of the Calcutta Madrassah 
with the reconstituted University. 


‘ Dr. Eia-ud-din Ahmad is of opinion that the Calcutta Madrassah examinations corres- 
ponding to the ‘ high school ’ and ‘ intermediate college ’ examinations should be conduct- 
ed by tbe Committee of the Board of Secondary and Intermediate Education which will 
conduct the examination of the reformed madrassahs (see Chapter XXXI, para. 27, 
and Chapter XXXUI, para. 108). The system would, he thinks, ensure the oo-operation 
of tbe staffs of the Dacca University, the Islamia College, and the Calcutta Madrassah, 
and in that way the character of the Committee wonid be made strimger and more repre- 
sentative. Tbe syllabuses of the two sets of examinations conducted by the Committee 
would, of course, be different. 
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34. We Lave suggested elsewhere that the future of India 
depends upon finding a civilisation which will be a happy union 
of the Hindu, Islamic and European civilisations. The insti- 
tution of such departments as have been recommended in this chap- 
ter would be a practical step to' this end. They would constitute 
new departure in the teaching organisation of the -Indian univer- 
sities. The success of that departure must largely -depend upon 
the persons on whom it would fall to translate om' scheme into 
practice. 


.36. We must in conclusion make a brief reference to the re- 
organisation of Islamic studies as now pursued by post-giuduate 
students in the University. On this subject we have received an 
intoesting memorandum from Br. Abdulla-al-Mamun Suhrawardy, 
University Lectoer in Arabic, Persian and Islamic History.^ From 
tliis memorandum it appears that the M.A. courses in Arabic and 
Persian ate not specialised in the same manner as the coursesin some 
0 the other oriental languages, notably in Sanslait and Pali. Dr.' 

suggests that, at the M.A. examination in .Arabic, all 
candidates should be required to take up four compulsory papers 
ea ing witjf the history of Arabic literature, the Quoran, Arabic 
grammar, rhetoric and prosody and Semitic philology ; and in 
'of f '*'°'®^ke a choice of one of six alternative groups, each 
tliP dealing respectively with literatoe, exegesis of 

In philosophy, science and Islamic histoiy. 

Persian language, a similar arrangement is 
iudoment competent to form a deMtive 

of the Tik!!” js obvious that the feasibility 

first +1iP is dependent upon two factors, namely, 

ete ^ f ^ considerable general know- 

stage, 

of the authorities St 

however, which it is important to bear in tfind X ’ 

m the subjects mentioned should'’ iati L ^ 

Islamia College, the teachers of the Calcutta 


* General Memoranda, page 381 . 
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The Tbainino or Teachers. 

I. 

1. We feel that in "this chapter we approach one of the funda- 

mental problems of our enquiry, a problem beset with financial 
and other difficulties but insistently calling for solution. It has- 
been ‘shown in earlier pages of this report that the intellectual 
vigour of the University is impaired by the quality of the teaching 
given an the secondary schools and that the tone of the schools 
influences the University not only in the sphere of teaching and 
study bufeven more intimately in the temper of its corporate life.^ 
The shortcomings of the secondary schools in Bengal are notorious. 
They are deplored by the Government® and, as our evidence proves, 
recognised by a large body of public opinion. In this chapter 
we shall indicate the help which might be given towards the 
improvement of the schools by the Universities of Calcutta and 
Dacca under the new conditions proposed in this report. We believe 
that this help would in any case be of material importance ; it 
will, however, be far more widely efficacious if accompanied by the 
improvement in the salaijcs and prospects of the teachers which 
is admittedly needed but can be compassed by Government 
alone. • . 

2. We recommend that a department of education should 
be established in the University of Calcutta at the earliest possible 
moment ; and in Chapter XXXIII we have made a similar proposal 
in regard to the University of Dacca. The aim of these depart- 
ments would be to promote the systematic and practical study 
of the science and art of education ; to provide increased oppor- 
tunities for the professional training of teachers ; and to arouse 


‘ Chapters Vni, IX, X and XXXT. 

* Chapter XIX. 

’ Quinquennial Review of the Progress of Education in Bengal, 1012.13 to lOlG-lT. 
by W. W. HomelL 
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among the students a deeper interest in the work of the teaching 
profession and in the opportunities which it olers for public 
service. 


n. 

3 . During the last twenty-five ykrs there has been a significant 
change in the main direction of educational thought in the 
West. This has shown itself in three ways. First, it has been 
realised that there is a very close connexion between the social 
and economic condition of a people and the educational oppor- 
tunities provided or practicable for it; and that, while social 
reform cannot be efiected without educational stimulus, .educa- 
tional reform cannot be achieved satisfactorily without great 
improvements in social environment. Secondly, careful observa- 
tion has shown the need^for adapting the course' of instruction and 
met ods of discipline, especially in the early stages of education- 
an unng adolescence, to the individual needs both of beys and 
gn 8 accor&g to the difierences in their physique, temperament 
an ra e of men-tal growth ; with the result that what had seemed 
0 e a comparatively simple problem has proved complex and not 

pab e cd being solved by the uniform application of simple rules, 
baa bJ’ * importance of the early stages of education- 

should’ foster the healthy 
initiative anT” through activities which call forth 

andsdi-restraiL the same time teach assiduity 

dements of instri f P“TOse the imparting of the meagre 

hi point of view thrad kl 

for the extension of oA « “ increasingly 'strong demand 

Blent of the dementarJ^SiS^-® 

und higher education to chilfcn of 

society. As -a resiilf- nf +1 i Pnnmae from every grade of 

Ple% of the problem and of thnredfecotS 

Jsation with the uresenration of ^=,.1.04.. betta organ- 


Jation With the 7 vlS 7S 

been much discussion of the ways in which the S’ f 
charge its fimetiona in national education and of 
vbich may be found for free initiative and for tht 
diverse educational traditions (eJh contribui 
value to the nation) m a system which, kcause 4 operaSj' 
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necessarily on a vast scale, is liable to enforce too great a uniformity in 
outlook,' if not in procedure. i 

4. This new movement in the educational thought of the West 

has had its chief source in social and economic change. But its 
implications have been made clear, its presuppositions critically 
examined and its aims steadied by the work of the departments- 
of education in a great number of universities, European and 
Americany and by the books which they have produced. The- 
chief reason why these departments have been so fruitful is. 
that in a teaching university the student of education is thrown 
into contact with others who are investigating problems in 
psychology, in economics, in history and in various branches o£ 
science, including medicine. All these studies have a direct- 
bearing upon the problems of education. In a centre at which, 
all are represented the study of education is stimulated and guided 
by many converging influences which bear upon the different 
aspects of this many-sided subject, suggest new lines of enquiry, 
indicate methods of scientific investigation, and criticise anj* 
tendency to rely upon ill-founded assumptions or to adopt hurried 
generalisations. Done under these conditions and with the col- 
laboration which these conditions allow and encourage, the' work 
of the university departments of education has been of funda- 
mental importance in its influence upon the course of legislation, 
upon educational adnuiustration and upon public opinion. It is 
too^soon to conjecture what may be the ultimate outcome of the 
new educational movement which is powerful in the West ; but 
through the influence of the universities it has been more de- 
liberate, discriminating and practically efficacious than any earlier 
movement in educational thought of corresponding magnitude 
and dm-ation. ° 

5. DoAvn to the present time the Indian universities have not 
had the same opportunity 'as has been enjoyed by many univer- 
sities in the West of organising their resources for the systematic 
■study of education. Many useful and distinguished contributions 
have been made to the subject by writers, both Indian and Eui-o- 
pean, resident in India, and especially by those engaged in the 
training colleges for teachers in Bengal, Bombay and Madras;" 
the usefulness of their observations and researches' having been 
greatly, increased by the efforts of the Bureau of Education which 
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meats of education toTconsult in connexion witli the subject of 
manual tjaining experienced teaclieis of technology. And at lioth 
universities," hut" particularly at Calcutta, ,thc -help of medical nicn 
would be available in the study of tliose aspects of education which 
oall for a Imowledge of medicine and of the .treatment of what 
is abnormal in mind or body. At Calcutta the department of 
experimental psychology should have an intimate connexion with 
the department of education, and in both universities there would 
be opportunities for collaboration with the departments of philo- 
sophy, history and of economics. 


7. We thinlc it very desirable that in both universities there 
shoidd be a demonstration school under the direction of the univer- 
sity professor for the practical trial of new methods of teaching, 
new combinations of school subjects and new plans of school organi- 
sation. Such a .school must be relatively small in order to allow 
experimental work to be done at the director’s discretion. The 
form of its organisation should be determined by the professor’ at 
the head of the department, who should have the assistance of a 
staff of teachers chosen by himself. A small school of this type 
is the laboratory of a professor of education. Its great value is 
proved by the results of the work done in the 'Dniversity School 
at Chicago under Professor John Dewey, in the school at Jena 
under Professor Eein and: in the Pielden Demonstration School at 


Manchester under Professor Findlay. It is not in the ordinary 
sense of the word a practising school, ance the latter must, in order 
to give the necessary experience to students in training, follow 
the main lines of the organisation normally found in the schools 


in which the students will afterwards be professionally employed. 
It is a school of free experiment and as such is valuable as a stimulus 
and guide to students in training, though designed not as a model 
to show the best that can be done under normal conditions but as 
a place in which at the discretion of its director new cr^rimcnt.s 
can he tried. _ Experience shows that schools of this ?ype under 
capable direction are much appreciated by many parents and that 
there is a good demand for admission to them. It is generally 
found cemyenient to limit the 'age of the pupils to about twelve 
or fourteen years and the schools thus afford an acceptable alter-" 
native to the primary schools and to the junior classes of secondaiv 
schools. . The feasibility of such a school in Calcutta is shown by 
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tlie success of the Boys’ Own Horae, the work of which has been 
already described.^ 

8. The chief function of the new university departments de- 
scribed in this chapter would be to promote the sy.steraatic study 
of the science and art of education. The uuiversitj' library should 
have an important collection of works on this subject, including 
series of the chief official reports which have been issued in India, 
Great Britain, the United States, Japan and other countries. The 
principal educational journals of the world should be available 
for consultation. The University should be prepared to issue a 
quarterly or half-yearly bulletin recording the work done in the 
department and a series of monographs on educational subjects 
under the general editorship of the prlbfes-sor. 'When thus equipped 
with its own demonstration school and facilities for publication, 
the department of education would attract graduate students 
from all parts of India and from other countries. It would offer 
opportunities for investigation and research in Indian education 
whioh are not at present available. 

9. The experience of members of the staff of the university 
departments of education would bo of seiricc to the Board of 


Secondary and Intermediate Education, to the intermediate colleges 
(in which there would he a special course on education) and to the 
committees of high schools. And we attach not less importance 
to the influence which ,thc departments of education might exert 
on public opinion by courses of public lectures delivered in Calcutta, 
Dacca and the chief towns in the mufassnl. The aims and progi'oss 
of the new educational movement in the "West should thus be made 


more widely known in Bengal; the work' of ,gi-eat educational 
reformers in India and in other countries should he described • 
the social and educational aims which should guide the develop- 
ment of primary, secondary, technical and university education 
in India should be set forth and discussed ; attention should be 
called to any work of special excellence done in schools in Bengal • 
and incidentally the defects of the present system should be dis’ 
closed. Such courses of lectures would help in dispelling the narrow 
•new of the functions of a school which is still prevalent and is one 
cau^e of present deficiencies in the idethods of sec^andary educa- 


\ 


4 
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10. We now turn to another side of the work of the university 
departments of education, the share which they will take in the 
professiopal training of teachers. Both in Calcutta and in Dacca 
it will he necessary to define the relation of the department 
of education to tlie training colleges for men and for women.* 
In Calcutta the David Hare Trahiing College for men teachers 
(the proposal to transfer which to new buildings on a suburban site 
has been mentioned in Chapter XXI) belongs to Government ; 
the training department (for women 'teachers for higher classes 
in secondary schools) attached to the Diocesan College is aided 
by Government, the training class at Loreto House is unaided. 
It has also been decided by Government to estabh’sh in Calcutta a 
new residential training college for women teachers.* In Dacca 
both the Training College for men and the training class for women 
teachers at the Eden High School are under Government. 
It is c^ddent that both in Calcutta and in Dacca there should be 
close co-operation •■between the university department of educa- 
tion^ and the training colleges, though this co-operation must, 
under the conditions which prevail in India, be distinct ns regards 
the training colleges for men and women respectively. 

11. In Dacca the problem is comparatively simple. We have 
proposed in Chapter XXXIII that the training college for men 
should be merged in the university department of education and 
have suggested that it would be convenient, at any rate in the 
first instance, if the head of the training college became professor 
of education in the University. The Eden High School would 
become an intermediate college and should provide among other 
intermediate classes a course of professional training for women 
teachers. These classes, which would bo under the Board of 
Secondary and Intermediate Education, should have their own 
staff of teachers, but some courses of lectures might be given at 
the Eden High School by members of the staff of the university 
department of education, and the teachers conducting the training 
class at the Eden High School should be encouraged to attend 
courses in the department. 

^ An nccount of tlio training colleges fcA: men is given in Clinpter XXT, and of llioso 
for woman in Clmplor XIV. 

■ Qninquonniol Roviow of tho Progross of Education in Bengal, 1912-13— 1010-17, 
pago'GO. 
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imiver.dty liliraiy for the ii « of tlso ''ii'!''!!:' of {!;■» 
iiiwl ("•'jnxinlly for tho.'i' dnii.j: ndfsti-Ml u'or}; utt'lor tfo* f.rof^'-ot ' 
(lirci'lion. The roitr,v, on (••lti'atto!i > i,' (■ir; o! tl’-' 

15. A. niul )5, Pi'. roiirrM jliouH b? pivon fit ttii> nnivi-:' ity b'.:!Hifir* 
or at fwna mllepo rrpmlly roijv«‘;ii*'H{ fur pi'ai*r,il !>''<■'' . 1 b** I''''" 
fo«or (if rtlnr.nliiiii iilioutd bavp hi-, (■ai'-c n! ttic r(>iitri’ of itnivornty 
biisim>?«, liocaiw' bi^ (v,jr!: would Mitail ( lo- c t-f'-oprr.»! b-ti vjilt mMiJ* 
(itliar tlojmritnpiils of llip liiiiviTis'y and ("ntsld briiip Idsn iti*'' 
flora relations with (be Hoard of Peronilnry and Intorinwl-de 
Rliicntion ami otiicr piiblie luvlips. In addition to tbi '. tb'* tu'b'iit* 
in itaining fliould bo tliroun into eonta'I uitij .‘tutln'il* of otaff 
Hid)jccl.s and oliould tal:e an netivejwrt in the gcnfM! life of 
llnivctsily. AU tlif'o fon'idpr.ttiim^ jK'int towartbi idn'-ini: fb** 
training college, wliirludiotild benndoriho'dire' tion t»f tlio j>h'{»-o>r 
of education', in tlio innnediale vi('inily t>f fodlogi' Pi|n.'»re.‘ And, 
ns it ia o.«senlial ilml tlierc ulioidd be in clo'o eotiiio.rton with the 
training college a large and well f(|nippcd high .srhord for 
of ."icliool-practice, one of the schools in centr.d I'iileiilla (I'rcforaldy 
OTUilo which an inlccniediatc college was attached) .should he idannwl 
and adequately staM for tlm ininiosc. This fidi.iol should be 
regarded by the Board of Secondary and InlcrmcdinK' l'>lorati<m 
as an integral part of the imiversity training college, and the 
professor of education should he consulted hi the choice of ijs .staff 
an 0 gw on considerable nutliotity. in its org.anisatioti and inanugo- 
mcnl. The essential foaturc.s of the univer.dtv department ol 
cjication arc its lecture and seminar rooms, dose ’to the univct.>it.v 
hbia^ and at the centre of university work ; a large luodcl school 
lor the students’ practice ; ami a sumll demonstratiou school for 
experiments, as mentioned above. These should all be in the .same 
ncighboiuhood and within ca.sy reach of one another. All .should 
be under the pitifossor’s inunediate and constant supervision. 

13. The David Hare Training College in College Square is well- 
situated for the pmposes of a university department of education. 
Biit uiiforkmatcly, as wo have stated in Chapter XXI, its aecom- 
modation ia wholly inadequate even lor its present. rcquircmen(.i! 
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and still wore so for those 'wHch would have to bo met under the 
new conditions. If therefore the new department of education 
is established in the neighbourhood of the central university build- 
ings, a fresh site must be found and the necessary accommodation 
provided upon it. We recommend this as the only arrangement 
which will be permanently satisfactory. The department of 
education, with its training college, model practising school 
and demonstration school, will in future become one of the most 
important institutions connected with the University. It should 
be in a central position, easily accessible from all parts of Calcutta 
and close to the university library and lecture rooms. The realisa- 
tion of this plan will entail close co-operation between the University 
and the Government, the latter aoling through the Board of Second- 
ary and Intermediate Education. Wo suggest therefore that the 
training college should be organised as a constituent college under 
a governing body of which the Board, as the chief contributor to 
the cost, would appoint the majority of the members, the Univer- 
sity nominating the remainder. The professor of education should 
ho a member of the governing body and should act as principal of 
the training college. The Board should assign for the school- 
practice of the students a large and well staffed high school in the 
near neighhourhoodsof the college— one of the schools which it 
will find it necessary to provide for Calcutta when it undertakes the 
reorganisation of secondary education in the city. And, if possible, 
the high school chosen for the practice of the training college students 
should ho one to which an intermediate college is attached, so 
that tlie students may he able to study eflicient methods of class- 
teaching from the junior classes of a high school upAvards to the 
most advanced stage of secondary^education.^ In addition to this, 
a small demonstration school for younger efiildxen should be placed 
under the direction of .the professor, in order that ncAv methods 
of teacliing and nmv courses of training may ho tested by systematic 
experiment. 

14. Thus equipped and centrally placed, the department of 
education AA'onJd he in a position to render unique service to the 
schools and intermediate'' colleges of Bengal. Tear by year it would 
.furnish, them witli an increasing number of well-trained graduate 
teachers. Tiie lectures which it would provide Avould give stimulus 
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The plan includes a large model school for practice. Other schools, 
suitable for observation, arc \vithm easy reach. The number of 
students admitted to the college will be small in order that their 
practical work may be exacting and well-supervised. For the 
purpose in view — ^that of a self-contained training college, afBhated 
\to the University but not implicated with other sides of the univer- 
sity’s teaching work — the plan seems to us admirably designed. But 
the David Hare Training College in its proposed now situation will 
be ill-adapted to ser^'o as the headquarters of the University’s 
department of education. It will be separated by some miles 
from the main unwersity buildings. There is no direct communi- 
cation by tram car between the site in Ballygunj and College Square- 
The students working in the college would be cut oil from the main 
current of university life. The professor of education, if he were 
principal of the training college, would find it diflicult to combine 
his duties at the college with tho.se reepuring his presence in the 
Univcr,sity itself. He w'ould cither be isolated from the Um’versity, 
or anable to give constant supervision to the practical work jdonc 
in the training college and its attached model school. 

1 0. Wo cannot therefore recommend thai., as a permanent arrange- 
ment, the now training college in Ballygiuij should be recognised 
as the headquarters of the new university department of education. 
For the latter there must be new and convenient buildings in the 
neighbourhood of College Square. These should be designed to 
accommodate a much larger munber of students than will be provided 
for in the plan approved for the sito in Ballygunj. But the train- ' 
ing college as designed in the scheme approved by the Government 
mil serve a very useful pvu’pose, apart from what may bo 
undertaken in future by the university department of education. 
Its specific aim will be the improvement of methods of class-teach- 
ing and of school-organisation by means of intensive school-practice 
under favourable conditions. At the present jimotuxe ho aim is 
more practical or important than this. A beginning has to bo 
made, and the w'ork should be organised on a small scale in order 
that the school-practice may be thorough and s^'otcmatic. The 
need for a new standard in training is urgent. Though'-it will 
send out only a small number of trained teachers oveiy year, tho 
college \vill be so organised and equii)pcd as to enable it to guarantee 
the efficiency of all tho students whom it rccomnionds for appoint- 
ment in_tho schools. A postponement of thc-dnlo at which it W'ill 
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begin its work would be unfortunater The college will always 
be needed. Its work mil not clash with that of the university 
department of education, tlltimatdy it should be enlarged; 
and many other training colleges will be required in addition to it. 
But it should be started at once in order to set a high standard of 
practical training and to help in meeting without delay, though on 
a small scale in point of numbers, the urgent need for teachers who 
have been well prepared for their work in schools. / 

17 . Though the training collie on its new site at Ballygunj 
will not serve the purpose of the univeraty department of educa- 
tion, it might be used temporarily as the training institution attached 
to the department during the interval which may elapse before the 
new training college and model school can be completed in central 
Calcutta. We hope that this interval will be short. InJ'he mean- 
time, however, there should be no delay either in founding the 
department of education in the Universily or in starting the work 
of the new training college in Ballygunj. At first, and as a tempo- 
rary makeshift, the department of education could have its head- 
quarters for general lectures and seminar work in the university 
buildings and cany on its practical training at the college in Bally- 
gun]. The Government (or, as soon as the management of the 
training coUege has been assigned to it, the Board of Secondary 
and Intermediate Education) should for the time associate the 
college very, closely with the university department. The 
Government would best dedde in what way to associate the uni- 
vertity professor with the work of the college : if he were appoint- 
ed principal, he would need a vice-principal to whom he could * 
delegate responsible duties. 

18 . If tips temporary arrangement is oontdnplated, the plans 
for the new 'training college in Ballygunj will require some 
^reconsideration. The college is at present intended to train (i) 
teachers for nigh schools, ^and possibly for guru training schools 
(ii)^deputy and sub-inspectors whose work lies or will lie in the 
' supermsion of primary and middle schools. We see no objection 
to the college being used, so far as accommodation allows, for the 
purpose of training inspectors, but its main work should be th 
professional training of students intending to teach in high English 
•and other secondary schools or already engaged in teaching in eng], 
schools. The plans for the college provide accommodation fa 
sixty letident students, the numbra: being purposely kept 
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in order tliat eacli student may receive careful supervision in his 
practical work. With this aim we agree, but we doubt whether 
the niunber of places proposed is large enough. Without impah-ing 
the thoroughness of the praetical instruction, it should be possible 
to provide, even in the fist instancerfor one hundred students, 
with residential accommodation for, say, tlirec-quarters of that 
nurabei’. Ultimately there will bo need for a very considerable 
further extension, and this 'vvill be unobjectionable when a better 
system of class-teaching has been firmly established in a |arge 
number of the secondary schools in which the students will have 
received ettheir earlier education. The Board of >Secondar 3 '' and 
"Intermediate Education null therefore have to consider whether 
the site now proposed is sufficiently large for its purpose. It 
comprises rather more than six acres, of which more than half 
will be assigned to a model practising school of ten classes — ^two 
primary classes, four middle school classes and four high school 
classes. It may be found rvise to devote the whole of the proposed 
new site to the training college so as to allow for futiurc extensions, 
and to build the model practising school elsewhere in the neigh- 
bourhood.^ ' >' 

19. The object of the model practising school which it is proposed . 
to establish in connexion with Uic Ballygunj Training College is 
somewhat different from that of the demonstration school which 
we have suggested in paragraph 7 above. The former is designed to 
show, what can be done, under right conditions of staffing and 
organisation, by any large school of the high school type. The 
latter is intended tq afford opportunities on a much smaller' scale 
for the experimental trial of new methods of teaching. The first» 
in order to furnish a model, must be planned to accommodate a 
largo number of pripils ; in the plan for the Ball}'gunj Training 
College the school will accommodate tlnee hundred^ The second, in 
. order to avoid the embaiTassments which any sudden change of plan 
would cause in a large institution, muSt be small and more plastic 
in its organisation." In present circumstances in Bengal, a training 
college connected ivith a university should have both types of 
school attached to it— the one as a large-scale- model of what can 

‘ Tho training colleges at Allahabad ond ot Lahore ore each on o aito of more than 
twenty acres j and at Patna a site ol twenty -soTcn acres has botaxoc^uired lot tho coiuhincd 
puqjoso of a training college and model practising aohool. 
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be leproduced elsewhere ; the other, with a much smaller number 
of pupils (say fifty or sixty), as a place for free educational experi- 
nient. ‘ As the general standard of efficiency in the ordinary Wgh 
schools rises, the need for a model practising school will decline. 
But, as furnishing a corrective to estapshed practice even in a 
well-organised system of education, the experinfental school will 
continue to be necessary, and ^vill indeed become more valuable 
in proportion to the tenacity of an authorised tradition. 


20. The proposals which a number of experienced witnesses 
have made to ua for changes in the courses of professional training 
for teachers have been summarised in earlier chapters of this report.^ 
They range over a wide field from matriculation to post-graduate 
‘ study, because under present conditions the teaching stafis of the 
high English schools are recruited partly from graduates, partly 
from those who have passed the intermediate examination and 
partly from those whose only qualification is that they have matric- 
ulated. Our recommendations {herefoxejnust refer to the province 
of the Board of Secondary and Intermediate Education as well 
as to that of the University, the responsibilities of the two authorities 
bemg'in this matter closely intertwined. ' 

21. Three essential requirements are rightly 'emphasised by 
our coiTespondents. First, before entering upon employment in 
a school, the candidate should have a competent knowledge of the 
subjects which he will be. called upon to teach in it. Secondly, 
he should have had some practical training in a good school. 
Thirdly, his theoretical training should be neither hurried nor 
superficial. But.under existing conditions, the first of these require- 
ments is often unfulfilled ; the second is rarely possible ; the third 
has been too little regarded by the University in framing its regula- 
tions for the examination for the de^ee of bachelor of teaching. 

22. In all these respects a great improvement may be effected 
by the Board of Secondary and Intermediate Education and the 
University acti^ together in close eo-operation, provided that 
each has sufficient funds at its disposal. The Board will be in a 


1 Sco Chapter XXI lor tririaing of jaea teachers, Chapter XTV for training of won, 
toaohen. AJao volmno of General Memoranda (BcetlonsXVH, Training of Teoii'^r. ? 
XVm, Comsea and Methods of Teaching). •• •- ■ - - ^"““Msand 
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position td enable the schools to employ more and better qualified 
teachers, as ■well as to provide laboratories and other necessary 
additions to their present equipment,,. The school courses will 
thus be widened and strengthened. Advice and help will be given 
_to the. teachers by inspectors. The requirements oi the new' high 
school examination will replace those of the present matriculation 
and. will encourage better teaching and a broader course of study 
in tiite schools.^ At the intermediate colleges the students wll 
be well and thoroughly taught. There will thus be a great improve- 
.ment in the qualifications of the average student. He will have 
been well-grounded in a course which will serve as a basis for which 
he has to teach in school. He will have a greater command of 
TCTigliah. There will be an increasing demand for the services of 
competently trained recruits for the teaching profession. And 
the intermediate colleges and the University will be in a position 

■ to provide improved courses ol professional training, 

23. Unda* the new conditions proposed in this report, the employ- 
ment of any teacher who has no lugher qualification than success 

• in the high school examination should be forbidden by the Board’s 
regulations in the case of any recognised high English school, Matri- ■“ 
culates who are already engaged in schools of this grade should be 
allowed to continue their service and, vrith the special approval 
of the Board, to accept new appointments on the staffs of other 
schools. But all future recruiting of h^h school staffs from students 
rvith tliis low grade of qualification should be stopped, arrangement 
■ being made for the recognition of suitable qualifications in the case - 
of teachers of special subjects.® 

24. In Chapter XXXII we have proposed that a course specially 
designed for those intending to become teachers should bo provided 
at the intermediate- colleges. This com-se would include the 

- principal subjects of the high school curriculum (certain alternatives 
being allowed to meet the needs of different students) together 
with a simple introduction to the art of education and some practi- 
cal trai^g in teaching. This corase will furnish a considerable 

■ “proportion of the recruits for the replenishment of the high sghool 
.staffs. We have recommended that students who hold this form 


‘ Chapter XXXI, paras. 40 and 70. 

* For wrk in tho loworolassos of high English sohools, tho atudents trained 
grade training and normal iohoolg tpiU bo a useful souroo of supply. 
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of intermediate college certificate should be regarded by the 
University as entitled to admission to its arts courses. They would 
also be qualified to present themselves for the .examination for 
licence in teaching after an interval of ftwo years, including one 
year’s practical experience In a recognised ^hool and attendance 
at an approved course at a training institution. 

25 . Eor some time to come, it is from the students who have 
taken this com'se at an intermediate college and have subsequently 
qualified themselves for 'the licence in teaching that a considerable 
proportion ot the class teachers in h^gh schools is likely to -be 
drawn.i [[I10 piovision of a satisfactory course of professional 
traiiung for students of this type is therefore a matter of great 
importance. The intermediate course which we propose would 
secure their beii^ weE-grounded in English and other school subjects. 
They would also have a systematic course of physical educa- 
tion. They would receive instruction in the principles of educa- 
tion, this course iaoluding a simple- introduction to psychology- 
Prom the methods employed in the coUege they would get a good 
idea of weE-organised class-teaching. In adtoion to this, they 
would be required during the later part of their course to-take 
a class in school under experienced 'supervision and would thus 
receive 'some valuable practical training in Ibe art ot teaching and 
in the preparation of lessons. After passing the intermediate 
examination, they would have a year’s experience on the stafi of 
an approved school, the head master being responsible for giving 
special supervision to their work. They would then go to a training 
school to prepare for the examination for tho'Ecenoe in teaching. 
The Calcutta University regulations* require the course of practical 
training at the training school to extend over a period of six con- 
secutive months. We recommend that it should be extended to 
a year. The aim of the course should be to give the students a 
clear understanding of the general principles which underhe a 
teacher’s work, to deepen their knowledge of the subjects which 


* Tho minimunTscali) ol tJio stuff in liigli English sohools in tlo Burdnan di -'rf 
(1018) roiuircs that, ont of n stuff ol 8 tawlicn. (excluding pandits and tnaulvis) i 
Ilf gradn.atc«, 6 with the intermediate qualification and 2 matricniatca with at l * 
ycare’ experience. In a rcprcsentatiTc noiabcr ol high-achools in tho same d'°^* * ' 
(lOiS) tho number of Icachora with tho degree and intermediate qnalification rcsnpJ-'*''" 
arc about equal. ^ "''“v 

t Chapter XXXIX. • 
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they will be lequireflj to teach in, sclibols, and to impaifc to them 
through systematic practice in the class room a higher degree ol 
technical efficiency in the art of teaching. The course on the 
prmciples of education which each of the students would have 
previously received at the intermediate college would lighten the 
Isurden of the theoretical side of the training coinse. This part 
of the course should be kept in very close relation to the priictical 
work and be made as simple and unpretentious as possible. Each 
student should be required to select a group of subjects in the 
high school course {e.g., English, history and geograpiiy ; mathe- 
matics ; science ; or some combination of these or other subjects) ' 
as his main course of study at the training school. The -greater 
partnf his time should be given to the further study of tliis group 
of subjects ; to regular teaching practice in them ny> dcr careful 
supervision ; and to the preparation of lessons {or his class in the 
practice-school. .. 


26. "We recommend that in future the exauunation which the 
University conducts for the licence in teaching should bo hold at 
the trainmg schools ; and that at each of these centres of 
e^ination the papers m the theoretical part of the subject should 
be bated upon a syllabus of instruction previously submitted by the 
authorities of the training school and approved by tlie University. 
Great weight should be attached to the practical part of the 
examination (which should have regard to the candidate’s know- 
ledge of the subject taught as well as to -his skill in teaching it) • 
and before passing a candidate in this part of the examination the 
exammers should insp^eot and appfove the note-books recording 
the practical work done by him during the course. At least half 
0 e ag^egate of marks ^ould be allotted to the practical part of 
thc,exanunation. The university certificate or hcence should name 
the subjects of the school hurrioulum in which the successful 
oandi^te has shown his proficiency as' a teacher. A candidate 
« be aw^ed distinction in any subject or subjects, in which 
his work m the examination showed special excellence. 

27. In framing these recommendations we have Mowed the 
mam hues of the present regulations for the Calcutta University 
Iwence m teachmg, but have proposed changes which ivill increase 

ruem. in its requirements on the 
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theoretical side of the subject (an aspect of the teacher’s trainhig to 
which we attach great importance) the new course, though less 
ambitious in range than the present course, should be not less 
eixacting. If it is carefully adjusted to the practical side of the 
course, the theoretical part will have^ increased educational value ; 
and, as the period of training will be nearly doubled in length, the 
student will have more time to assimilate the abstractions with 
which in studying the theory of education he must make himself 
iamiliar. 

28. The r^ulations for the licence in teaching should, as far 
as possible, allow a candidate to present hinfs^ -for practical 
examination in the class-teaching of any subject which forms part 
of the approved curriculum of a secondary jschool, as for example 
manual training, physical education, i-awingand singing. A 
teacher of any o| these subjects would gain from a study of the 
principles of educatioi} as part of his professional course. In an 

^ earlier chapter^ we have spoken of the need for the professional 
training of women for the work of giving instruction in the home- 
arts, domestic hygiene and other subjects in girls’ schools. Teachffl’s 
of these subjects should be allowed to present themselves for the 
examination for the licence, and in framing its regulations on 
this subject the University should consult the Board of Women’s 
Education. In some cases training in these special subjects might 
be given in a training school as one department of its work. But 
special institutions for training teachers in these branches of 
education should, if they provide systematic instruction in the 
principles of teaching, be recognised as centres of examination 
for thd licence. ^ 

29. It has been shown to us in evidence® that many students', 
some of^om would make useful teachers, are obliged by poverty 
to give up'thejr studies after passing the matriculation. We offer 
the suggestion that the Board of Secondary and Intermediate 
Education should institute a number of bursaries of sufficient 
amount to cover the cost of the two years’ course of training at an 
intermediate college and (after an interval of one year’s remunerated 
employment in a secondary school) of the year of residence at^ 
a training school, and that these bursaries should ho aw'arded after 


^Chapter XIV. 

* By &Ir. W* Ei Gnifitli* Goncral McmorasdBi 362*304. 
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the high school .esamination to approved^ candidates who are 
prepared to enter Wan undertaking to complete the course leading 
up to the examination for the licence in^ teaching and to serve 
subsequeRtly for a period of not less than four years as a teacher on 
the stag of areoognised secondary school. 

30 We now turn to the higher professional qualification, the 
bachelor of teaching, for which candidales are eligible one year 
afteh passing the B. A. or B. Sc. examination. This corresponds 
to the teacher’s diploma which is taken by a considerable number 
'of graduates in British universities. When the .training of teachers 
for. secondary schools becomes general in Bengal, the bachelor of 
teaching will be the qualification sought by all graduates who 
intend to enter the teaching profession. At present, however, the 
number of those who take the degree is small.! pn Chapter XXI we 
have quoted from the evidence of several experienced witnesses- 
critioisms of the present regulations. The gist of these criticisms 
is that the course is too short;* that the i^rllabus is too ambitious 
as regards the scheme of study in the history of education ; and that 
the requirements as to teaching-practice under skilled supervision 
are insufficiently ekacting.® An even more serious ground for. 
complaint is the weakness of some of the candidates in their know- 
ledge of English, history and’ geography. 

31 , The teaching which will he given in the intermediate colleges, 
and the improvements in the course of instruction in the high schools 
which mil result from a re-organisation of secondary education 
in Bengal, will in due time greatly lessen the last mentioned defect, 
even if they do not entirely remove it. The students will have been" 
more thoroughly grounded ; their knowledge of English will be 
good ; all of them will have gone through a systematic course in 
history and geography at school. The training colleges will thus 


> In 1016-17 sixty-two candidates entered for the ciamination ond fifty The 

average number of those who tools tho degree in the preceding four years was forty-nine^ 
» The coutao at the Training College is nominally ton months, from the bmhming of 
duly to tho end of tho following April. Mr. W.E. Griffith (General Memo^^a, page 
362) points out that in 1917-18 the course did not cover more than seven months. 

. , 'The icguiations require a candidate either to have undergone a course qf praotioal 
training consisting of not less than 60 lessons for a period of six consecutive months at a 
training school ot to have served as a toaoher at some recognised school tor one a'oadomio 
year premously to tho examination, Tha second alternative does not necessarily 
ecouro tcooliing-praotico under skilled supervision and orilioism. •> ^ 
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in future build upon a firmer foundation. During liis course at tlic 
Troining College a student ivlio 1ms been well tnugbt in ordinary 
school subjects up to the stage of the present intermediate examina- 
tion should have no difficulty with the subject matter of what he 
is learning to teach. And it may be anticipated that the reconsti- 
tuted university, in prescribing the groups of subjects for the pass 
B. A. degree, will arrange among its alternatives one or more which 
will give those intending to be teachers a direct preparation for 
their future work in school. 

32. The course for the degree of bachelor of teacliing should 
extend (with allowances for vacations) over the whole of oncaca- 
denuc year. Practical training under experienced supen'ision should 
have an important place in -the students’ work tliroughout the 
course. Under present conditions in Bengal, systematic yiraclical 
work at a training college cannot be dispensed with. We recommend 
therefore that service oij the staff of a scliool should not be accepted 
in lieu of this part of the training college course. The requirements 
now made by the regulations in regard to the study of the history 
of education should be simplified and, reduced. We understand 
that a change to this effect is now under consideration by the 
University: 

33. We think it desirable that a student sboiild be pc^mi{^^ 
to offer the principles of education as one of the subjects for the 
pass B, A. examination. This subject, which would be analogous 
to the mental and moral philosophy now allowed, should include aw 
introduction to the structure and f^tions of the human body, 
ethics and child psychology and-be specrally adapted to the ne'eds 
of those intending to be teachers. We\ommend this suggestion 
to the university authorities on two principal grounds : the 
proposed subject, apart from its inherent educational value, would 
direct the thoughts of the students taking jt towards the teaching 
profession and the opportunities which it offers for national 
service ; and would give an admirable preparation for the 
professional studies .which are the special work of the training 

' colleges. , ^ 

34. We hav.e now spoken of the two principal sources of supply, 
from which the high schools should in 'future recruit their staff of 
teachers, namely the University and the intermediate colleges. Botlf 
sources are indispensahle : but it is on the supply of teaol^rs 
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have graduated at the University, and especially of those who have 
taken an honours course, that the intellectual vigour oi the schools 
must principaUy depend. To them in the main Bengal must look 
for the influence which will raise the high schools to. an adequate 
standard of scholarship and to a greater hieadth_^of outlook. But 
the teachers educated at the Uniyeisity should also he able to 
enhance the technical efficiency of the schools by takmg the 
lead in the improvements of their methods of teaching and 
in the strengthening of the orgamsation of their corporate life. 

In order that these teachers may be qualified to render this further 
service to the schools, they should receive professional training 
^fter their degree. The course for the bachelor of teaching 
should (with the exception named in paragraph 35 below) 
remain a post'^aduate course. It should be taken either at a 
training college possessing ample facilities for school-practice or at 
an approved high school where, for this purpose, systematic training 
in practical work together with instruction in the theoretical parts 
of the subject is efiectively provided. Merely to attach a studenfto 
the staff of an ordinary high school andto expect him to pick up for 
himself the technical proficiency and the insight into educational 
principles which he needs would be a travesty of professional ^ 
training. Anil the expense of staffing a high school in such a way. 
that it could give a thorough training to a small group of- students 
both in theory and practice is so great that it is on the training 
college that the main reliance must be placed for giving technical 
‘aTH11 to the young graduates who intend to enter the teaching 
profession. But the tendency of the training college is to rely 
too much on theoretical lectures and (partly for reasons of expense) 
to provide insufficient opportunities of ^stematio school-praptioe. > 
We hcpe therefore that the Board of Secondaiy and Intermediate 
Education will insist upon practical training in the art of teaching 
and of school organisation being the fundamental purpose of the 
training colleges which it may est^lish, and that the University 
will decline to admit to its examination for the bachelor of teaching 
any candidate who has not spent an academic year at a training 
college (or in a training department attached to a high school)' 
-wiihre every studeht learns under experienced supernsion how to- 
teach and also studies systematically the principles of education. 
The coui'se, though nominally a year, Avould in fact extend over 
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atout ten months. For students who have already ^aduated,’ 
this, but not less than this, should suffice. 

36. Though a student who intends to enter the teaching pro- 
fession should he free to begin his course at the training college for' 
the bachelor of teaching immediately after taking his first degree ' 
in arts or science, it should equally he open to him to take the training 
■ college course after an interval of one or more years spent in teaching 
on the stafi of a school. In the majority of cases the training 
college course (if it provides full opportunities for school-practice) 
should precede regular employment upon the staff of a school. 
This arrangement is preferable in the case of Bengal ^yhere very 
few of the schools are good places of apprenticeship for a beginner. 
On the other hand, a student who has actually had ejqietience of the 
hard facts of a teacher’s life may, if he has a real inter^t in educa- 
tion and a gift for teaching, get more out of the training collie 
course than one who comes to it straight from his first degree. 

” There should he a liberal supply -of - bursaries to enable 
stmlents who would not otherwise be able to afford it to' take the 
training college course, and these bursarieff^hould be made avail- 
able both for students who have just graduated in arts or science 
and tor those who are already employed in schools. This would be 
an extension of the system of stipends now awarded for the same 
^ purpose by the Department of Public Instruction. " The Board of 
Secondary and. Intermediate^ Education, on which must fall the 
chief responsibility for establishing'new training colleges for second- 
ary teachras, will doubtless find the offer of bursaries a means of 
increasing rapidly the number of teined teachers in the secondary 
schools of Bengal. But this form of benefaction ivill, we hope, com- 
mend itself to many private donors also. 


37. Before leaving this part of qm subject, we must condder 
the claims of a deserving class of students whose needs should h 
considered in connexion with the degree of bachelor of t h’ 
Under the new conditions contemplated in this report manv i 

will take employment as teachers as soon as they have ^ 

intermediate examination. A number of them, we hon *^®1**^® 
enabled by a liberal system of bnrsariea to take the licenS’^ ^ ° 
ing after a year’s course at a training school.i But there^V ' 


*Sco paras, 24-28 above, 
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many who 'will find it necessary to go straight into the teaching 
profession as soon as they have gained their intermediate certificate. 
Some of these may find it possible after an interval to resume their 
studies and to enter the University. We think that' the professional 
qualification of bachelor of teaching ought to be placed within their 
reach without insistence on the prior condition (which in their 
case would be virtually prohibitive) of their taking the degrees of 
B.A. or B.Sc. But care should be taken (especially in view of the 
further proposal, made in the nest paragraph, that the degree of 
M. A. should be open to bachelors of teaching) to avoid opening a way 
to the B.T. degree which might tempt students, though able to afford 
the regular course, to choose this as the easier alternative in prefer- 
ence to the ordinary route by the B.A. or B.Sc. degree. In the 
public interest it is desirable that a student who is obliged to break 
his course after passing the intermediate should be encouraged to 
look forward to preparing himself for the B.T. degree after a period 
of service as a teacher in a school. The prospect of being able to 
do this would stimulate him to persevere with his studies and to 
improve his qualifications for a teacher’s work. We recommend 
therefore that the esanunation for the degree of bachelor of teach- 
ing should be open to members of the teaching profession on the 
foUo'wing conditions without the requirement that the candidate 
has previously taken the degree of R.A. to R. Sc. A student who, 
after passing the intermediate examination, has served for two years 
on the staff of a recognised school, should be allowed to take an 
approved course of instruction, extending over three years, (partly 
in the university departments of arts or science, partly at a train- 
ing college) in preparation for the degree of B.T. He would 
thus be qualified for that degree one year later than a contem- 
porary who had followed the ordinary course for the successive 
degrees of B.A. (or B.Sc.) and B.T. Secondly, a student who, after 
passing the intermediate and afterwards taking the licence in 
teaching,' has subsequently served for one year on the staff of a 
recognised school should be- allowed to enter the Universify for an 
' approved course (to be taken partly at a training college) extending 
_■ 

y/'Sco para. 26 above, where it is recommended that, after passing the intermedinte 
examination, n candidate for the licence in teaching should have one year’s practical 
experience on the staff of a recognised school before beginning his year of professiouai 
training 'at a training oollcgo, 
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over two years and on its completion , to present himself for the 
examination for the degree of bachelor of teaching. He would 
thus also he qualified for that degree five years after passmg the 
intermediate, or one year later than a student who had followed 
the ordinary course. The latter would have the double degree, 
B.A. and B.T. ; the former, the B.T. degree alone. 

38, We recommend further that a teacher who has taken the ■’ 
B.T. degree after one of the courses proposed in tlie previous 
paragragh should be entitled to present himself, after a subsequent 
course of instruction extending over two years, for the exanunation 
for the M. A. degree ; and that the principles and history of education 
should be added to the list of subjects in which any candidate may 
present himself for that degree. 


V. 

39. Under the arrangements proposed in this chapter, the 
departments of education in the Universities of Calcutta and Dacca 
would together send out into the high English schools nearly two 
hundred trained graduate teachers every year? ,In addition to this, 
new training colleges established by the Board of "Becondary and 
Intermediate Education for students who have completed their 
course at an intermediate college, should supply the schools annually 
with at least five hundred trained teachers. Thus the stafEs 
of the high English schools would be strengthened each year by 
seven hundred thoroughly trained teachers, a number which, though 
it falls far short of the number which will tdtimatdy be required, 
is seven times larger than the present annual supply of such recruits 
for vacancies on -^e stafis of these schools. The influence of these 
teachers, all of whom would have passed through a ^stematio 
course of sohool-praotioe under experienced supervision, would 
quickly show itself in impiovements in the high English schools 
throughout Bengal. 

40. Many of them would soon become head masters, or would be 
appointed to the stafis • of intermediate colleges ; others would 
eventually be appointed to inspectorships and visiting examiner 
ships. Moreover, thfi educational value of a systematic ^ 
of professional training is so great that its benefit is felt even" ' ^ 
another calling by a young man who, after teaching in a sehoo? 

. a few years, finds it to his interest to transfer hims^ to som^ 
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other career. In Europe and America it is found that many men 
who have been well trained as teachers are admirably qualified 
for commercial employment. They have learnt how to express 
themselves clearly and have acquired experience in organisation 
and businesslike habits of punctuality and despatch. 

41. But improved facilities for the training of teachers will not 
alone suffice to remove the defects of high school education in Bengal. 
It appears to us indispensable that a material improvement should 
be made in the salaries and prospects of teachers both in Govern- 
ment schools and in schools under non-Governmental management. 
It is true that at present there is no actual dearth of teachers. 
But the profession is too ill-paid to attract a sufficient number 
of the abler type of graduates. In Chapter XXI we have described 
the present conditions of ptfyment in the teaching profession and 
are not surprised at the general dissatisfaction with which they are 
regarded. Several of our witnesses declare that the career of' a liigh 
school teacher in Bengal offers prospects so discouraging that few 
yoimg men, unless drawn by strong natural inclination, willingly 
enter upon it. This serious condition of affairs has been recognised 
by Govermnent and plans have been proposed both for a substan- 
''tial'increMe in the salaries paid to teachers in Government schools 
and for additions to the grants-in-aid to non-Governmental schools 
.for the p^ose of making possible the necessary increase in the 
salaries of their teaching staffs. The annual cost of any effective 
reform •wiU be large. It has been calculated that it would entail an 
additional aimual recurring expenditure of nearly three lalths, 
rising in seven years to eleven lakhs. Even this sum would-prob^ 
ably prove insufficient to meet adequately the needs of all the 
secondary schools in Bengal. But there is reason to believe 
that the outlay, if accompanied by great improvements in the 
arrangements for the professional training of teachers, would prove 
a good investment. The methods of teaching in the high schools 
could be so improved as to save on an average about two years in 
the school training of every boy. Furthermore, it would be unneces- 
sary for parents and guardians to spend the large amounts which 
they pay under present conditions for the private tuition of their 
SOM and wards. An increased expenditure upon the training and 
salaries of teachers and upon school equipment would be remunera- 
tive to Bengal through the economies which it would indirectly 
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effect both in money and in time. The strong and wide- 
spread interest in secondary education, which is manifested in 
all parts of the Presidency, should concentrate itself in- a 
determination to make the caUifig of the teacher financially more 
attractive and to secure abundant opportunities of professional 
training. 

42. At a later stage, when the salaries and prospects of teachers 
have been improved and when the work of the training colleges has 
been ade'quately increased, the Board of Secondary and Inter- 
mediate Education will be in a position to insist that only trained 
teachers should normally be appointed to vacancies upon the staff 
of any recognised school. But such a rule should not preclude 
the authorities of a school from appointing with the approval of 
the Board a teacher who, though he has not undergone a course' 
of professional training, is in their judgment exceptionally well 
qualified for the duties which it may be proposed to assign to him. 


VI. 

43. In conclusion we desire to call attention to the urgent 
importance of one branch of the . work which all the new 
training colleges for secondary school teachers, including the uni- 
versity departments of education, sihould undertake. They should 
make it their principal aim, in the first instance, to introduce better 
methods of class-teaching into the high schools. What is impera- 
tively needed is a kind of teaching which makes work in class not a 
mere hearing of lessons which the boys have learned out of school, 
still less a lecture given by the teacher, but a combination of 
four things, namely a short recapitulation of work done in 'the 
previous lesson (this recapitulation being made by the pupils under 
the teacher’s direction) ; the testing of the pupils’, knowledge of 
what they have been told to prepare ; the presentation of fresh 
material in such a way as to interest the whole class ; and the 
elucidation of important new pmnts by question and answer 
The training colleges should supply .the schools with competent 
class teachers in vernacular, in English, in history, m geographv 
in mathematics and, not least, in science. ^ 

44 .. But in addition to this the training colleges should d 
thej^ students a clear idea of the corporate life of a good seconlg^ 
.js'c^’l and practical guidance in the ways of developing it, ^ 
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teacheis coming from the tiaining colleges should have before them 
a hi^ Standard of school hygiene and should be q^ualihed to help 
in the organisation of school games and school societies. 

45. It must, however, be borne in mind -that the older ideas of 
a secondary school curriculum are now under criticism and that 
many ej^eriments are being made both in Europe and America 
with the purpose of giving fuller scope to the practical initiative and 
varied activities of boys and girls of school age. The university 
departments of education should keep these new developments of 
thought and practice fuUy in view and should have opportunities of 
making ejqjeriment of new methods in their demonstration schools. 



OHAPTEB XLIV. 
Medioaii Education. 


I.—lnlroductory. 

1. We have in Part P given a sketch of the development of 
medical education in Bengal, of its present condition and of some o 
the main problems which it presents. We have seen that the 
supply of medical university graduates appears at present to 
be at least equal to the effective demand, though not to the real 
_ needs j that there is, especially in the rural districts, great need for 
qualified medical men, but that there is much dfficulty in meeting 
this need, partly owing to the scattered distribution of the 
population, and we believe to the unwillingness of medical graduates 
to isolate themselves from their professional colleagues ; and that 
opinion Ls divided as to whether ^e needs of the rural districts 
should be satisfied by the creation of vernacular medical schools, 
or by an increase in the number or output of schools like the 
Campbell Medical School in Calcutta and the Dacca Medical 
School ; and that the Bengal Council of Medical Begistration has, 
hy a majority, expressed itself in favour of the latter alterna- 
tive. 


2. We shall limit our recommendations in this chapter mainly 
to pertain questions coimected with medicaf teaching in Calcutta ; 
for the sake of conveuience we have considered the '’question of 
medical teaching in Dacca in Chapter X2CSni, which deals with 
the University of Dacca. / 

3. In offering criticisms and making recommendations, we 
detire to say at the outset that we regard the medical teaching of 
undergraduates in Calcutta,- in so far as we have been able to judge 
from'the evidence brought brfore us and from our_ own en- 
qmries, as being generally 'in a sound and healthy condition 
although we think certain changes and improvements desirable * 


* OhaptorXXnl. 
( 08 ) 
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II.—RmpniMion, of tlie, teacUrig of tU j)reUminary ‘inedioal 
studies in tlie university course, 

4. For reasons wlich we shall explain, we regard some reorgani- 
sation of the teachmg of the preliminary medical sciences for the 
university course (chemistry, physics and biology), as neoessaryA 
We have to consider first of all the question of general standards 
and regulations, and secondly, the question of the place or places 
where the teaching should he given, two questions which are 
inter-related. 

5. As indicated elsewhere*, we think that for the university as 
a Avhole (including the Faculty of Medicine) the entrance standard 
should be raised from the present matriculation standard to the 
present intermediate standard. But we can conceive of two 
objections to the change being raised on behalf of the medical 
students. 

6. In the first place, it might be urged that the medical course 
is already a long one and that it should not be further prolonged. 
The answer is simple. A reference to the figures furnished by 
the Calcutta Medical College shows that no students at present 
enter the college before having passed an intermediate examination 
(not necessarily the l.Sc.) ; and that the Belgachia Medical College, 
although it has only been in existence for three years has promptly 
followed suit in this matter.® Students entering at the present' 

matriculation stage have, in the past, proved too immature to 
follow the medical course with success. Lt. Col. Calvert informed 
us that, according to his experience, they failed in their examina- 
tions and blocked the way. Indeed the experience of the Calcutta 
Medical College is an additional argument- for the general change 
which we propose. 

7. A second objection that might be urged is that the change 
in the regulations would, or might, carry with it the discontinuance 
of an exemption granted to those who enter the medical colleges 
after having passed an intermediate examination in subjects common 
-to that examination and the prelinunary scientific examination 


' ‘ For the ‘ med'cal school ’ oourae, only physics and ohemiatry are requiied. Wo deal 
with thiB matter in paras., fiO-52 bcloir. 

“ Chaptcra XXXT and XXXH dealing with matrioulntion and intermediate colleges 
respeetivoly. 

’ See Uhaplcr XXIII, para. 42. - 
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Such students tvrc,undcr^thoJprGsen{/ icgulatio^, exempted from 
attendance at the < course of study in those subjeots, and from 
the theoretical examination in them, but not from the practical. 
But for two reasons— first, because the exemption is not a com- 
plete one in any subject, and, secondly, because no tcachmg of 
elementary zoology has been given outside the medical colleges, 
BO that it could apply at most to only two out of the three subjects 
required— students have not, so we are informed, availed themselves 
of this exemption, but have pursued the preliminary scientific 
course at both the medical colleges as if the exemption did not exist. 
The lapse of the exemption imdcr existing circumstances would 
therefore not bo a cause of hardship. • 

8. It might however be further urged that the exemption should 
be continued and that steps should be taken to make it effective. 
What would this involve imdcr the new system ? Two things : 
&6t, the provision of the teaching of biology in one or more of the 
intermediate colleges, which we think would be excellent in itself ; 
and, secondly, the acceptance of an. examination in chemistry, 
phyacs and biology at the new imiversily entrance examination, 
which we call the intermediate college exanunation, as exempting 
from the preliminary scientific examination. The difficulty of 
the exemption in practical work to which we have referred might 
easily be got over by making a practical examination in these 
subjeots either necessary for all students, or for those who wished 
to avail themselves of* the proposed exemption. But there would 
still re^ two difficulties from the pomt of view of the Faculty 

rtf n/laHlnmA ^ 


_ 9. In considering the suggestion that the teaching of the prelim 
subjects ■should be transferred ftqm' the Calcutta 
^llege to new quarters (a point to which we shall return), Lt. Col 
Mvert riM^ as a possible, though by no means an insuperable 
difficulty that the scientists are . . . apt to insist on too high am 

tootheoretieala standard.” ^ Lt. Col. Sutherland also puiwar 
an objection to the transfer proposed, but for somewhat diffetenl 
reasons. In his view, at Lahore, it is no longer possibirS 
colleges to give medical considerations the first pl^e in 

F.S c. fc^ spondmg to the Calcutta intermediate) coiuae, aS'S 


* General Memorande, page 187, 
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r-^ ,^--%ColonelSutlS*sScisL 

to apply than that of Colonel Calvei't t^thTf ? ® 

secondary schools which we term ilf ^ ^“^^^^ehighw 

colleges would be under a separate ruthoS^'^'^i 

necessarily be still more out of touch witli J teaching would 

teaching which, though carried on tuSe 1 than 

Co%e, Avould be under the aegis ofthoTT-''’ ' 

proximity to the College. AVe do^nnf , • i and in dose . 

on tWs matfe, which should, wc thi^ P"°“°“ooe judgment 

Faculty of Medicine. considered by the 
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aad. tke colleges of the ^umveraiiy in the Faculty of Science and 
in selected and approved intermediate collegesj capable of provid- 
ing an adequate course for this purpose. 

12. We may point out that our view on this matter coincides, 

approximately, with that expressed the by Public Services Conunis- 
sion who recommenced that “ efforts should be made to have tlio 
teaching in biology, chemistiy and physics given through the various 
umversities, wherever possible.” ^ ' 

13. Both Colonel Calver-t and Colonel Sutherland pointed out 
that difficulties might occur if the control of the courses were handed 

- over to the scientists (paragraph 9 above).- We think it desirable 
to express our opinion that the cmricula and regulations for these 
preliminary scientific courses, even if transferred as we suggest,- 
should remain within the purview of the Faculty of Medicine j and 
that the actual organisation- of the tpophing should be superAUsed 
by a committee on which that Faculty would have strong represen- 
tation. Under such conditions we tbinV the difficultj'^ in question 
We may point out that in the majority of 
modern universities, such as Manchester, Leeds, Liverpool and 
irmingham the teaching of the preliminary medical sciences is 
pV(m, under conditions similar to those which we propose, by the 
teachers in the Faculties of Science.® 

.^fficulty pointed out by Colonel Calvert is the 
student ^ for the teaching not only of the university 

Might casilv now science laboratories were erected they 

Colonel Galv(^ himsolT ®*“^ents as well as the others; and 
taught in a mililarr o ®“BSosted that “ they might suitably 'be 
oiler any wish to 

view of the^overcrOT-diL of^? proposal. But 'in 

fact that the ' military ^students^J "'"*'*/ 

Ifo. .and of thcTnc?nveSco of pS'””" 
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elsewhere than at the Medical College, with its limited space, on 
which there are so many claims which can only be properly met in 
Calcutta itself. 

15. Although he put quite definitely the two difficulties which 

we have discussed. Colonel Calvert expressed the view that the 
preliminary medical sciences might be taught ‘ in the colleges 
and Sir Leonard Kogers (differing from Colonel Sutherland on this 
point) said “ It is not necessary for a medical man to teach subjects 

such as zoology, biologj^ and chemistry to medical students. Indeed, 
it might be better to have this preliminary scientific work conducted 
outside the Medical College.” We think that we do not overstate 
the case when we say that the authorities of the Calcutta Medical 
College are generally favomuble to the proposal to provide for the 
teaching of these subjects outside the college. Colonel Calvert 
suggested that the Presidency College, for example, might conve- 
niently teach zoology, and open the classes to medical students ; 
but a considerable extension of the Presidency College would bo 
necessary if it had to provide a preliminary scientific course for 
a large number of medical students. 

16. We desire to make it clear that whatever be the policy 
adopted in regard to the intermediate colleges discussed in para- 
graphs 6-10, the necessity will remain for the provision of teaching 
in the preliminary medical sciences for a considerable number of 
students in Calcutta. In the first place only a small number of 
the intermediate colleges, at most, would bo able to provide the 
teaching required in .zoology. Secondly, even under present condi- 
tions, by no means all of the future medical students pursue a 
scientific course before entering a medical college ; and not a few 
of the medical profession are of opinion that it is to the advantage 
of a medical man (whose art requires a knowledge of human nature 
as well as of experimental and of medical science), to receive a 
sound training in the humanities before he enters on his professional 
studies. We think that a free choice in the selection of subjects 
of secondary education (consistently with any general rules adopted 
by the relevant authority) should be left to the individual student 
who desires to become a doctor. We are convinced that it would 
be a grave mistake to adopt any policy which would debar students 
who have followed a literary rather than a scientific cm‘riculum 


> Uenoral Mbmoi'anda, page lOB. 
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in tlio inlorinDdiatc colleges from pursuing a medical career. Nor 
indeed, in view of the precedents of western education, do rve regard 
such a policy as conceivable. 

17. In connexion with the provision for the teaching of the 
preliminary medical sciences, it will be rvcll to bear in mind two 
other points. If our recommendations in regard to the teaching of 
agricultmc are carried out, further provision for the teaching of 
chenustry, botany and zoology will be requhed for the students in 
agriculture, and it would probably bo desirable to consider the 
requirements of the medical and the agricultural students together, 
with a view to economy both in buildings and staff, since much of 
the elementary teaching might be given in common and in the 
next place, special attention should be given to the development of 
research in zoology, a new subject in the University of Calcutta. 
By establishing a number of part-time teaching posts in the 
subject for promising jimior men, on condition that their spare 
time was devoted to zoological research, the development of the 
subject would be greatly assisted. 

IIL—Fwllier ’provision for imdergradmte ieacJiing, research and 
posl-graduate imlruclion in CdcuUa. 

18. Further provision jor research in phgsiologg.—'VfQ recommend 
that-greatcr provision should, be made for research in physiology. 
The present laboratory accommodation, although adequate for 
. inve^gations on food-values, such as the valuable investigations 

carried ‘out by Major McCay, appears to us insuf&cient in com- 
parison with that of the great laboratories in other universities • 
and especially with such laboratories as those recently erected at 
Lahore. ' 

19. Departmera or Institute of Public Health.— Vfe recommend 
that a Department or Institute of Public Health should he estab- 
lished approximately on the lines laid down by Dr. C. A Bentley 
Sanitary Commissioner with the Government of Bengal in the 
valuable memorandum with which he has peqeiuiiq ns and' which 
is prmted in the Volume of Appendices to this report. We regard 
both, the arguments quoted from the Koyal Commission on the 
Ihblio Services in India and those adduced by Dr.' Bentley himself 
as very sfaong, and we trust that t he department may L estab- 

» See OhaptorXLVH, pare. 4, on this point. 
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listed ivitt as little delay as possible. We desire to leave open the 
question whether the University should continue to award a diploma 
of public health as ' at present or whether it should substitute 
therefor an M.D. degree in that subject, like that of the Universiiy 
of London, or again whether it should institute a doctorate in 
addition to the present diploma. The question of degrees and 
.diplomas is however enthely subsidiaiy to the provision of teaching 
and research in this subject. We desire to supplement the proposals 
of Dr. Bentley by suggesting that the department or institute 
should provide not only lecture-rooms and laboratories for teaching 
purposes, but also one or more research laboratories lor the 
various branches of work with which it will be concerned. Wo 
understand that an 80-loot extension of the buildings of the 
School of Tropical Medicine has already been sanctioned for an 
institute such as we propose. In so far as position is concerned 
we think the proposal excellent, but yre have not had the 
^opportunity of seeing the plans or considering questions of detail 
in connexion therewth. 

20. Teaching oj hacteriology.— In many universities there are 
now special institutes or departments of bacteriology. Wo 
understand that a large amount of space is, or will in future be, 
devoted to this subject in the departments of pathology, tropical 
medicine and public health. We hope that the staff employed 
may be able to assist these departments outside the Faculty of 
Medicine for which bacteriology is of importance, and of which we 
propose the establishment, i.c., the departments of agriculture and 
of leather-making ; at any rate in their initial stages, before 
specialist teachers in this subject can be provided. 

21. Proposed chairs of pharmacology ami of the history of 
piedioine.—'We recommend further the establishment of a chair 
and laboratory of pharmacology, and of a chair of the history of 
medicine. 

The chair of pharmacology should, we think, bo provided by the 
Government in connexion with the Calcutta Medical College. At 
the present moment there is a chair of materia medica which is held 
jomtly with the chair of clinical medicine. It would be suitabje, 
in future to relieve the professor of clinical medicine of the subject •' 
of materia medica and to unite that subject with the chair of 
pharmacology. We thinlc the chair of the history of medicine should, 
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if pos.siblc, be c-stablishcd by private benevolence and should be 
n. university clmir ntlnclicd lo the Calcutta Medical College; and 
the lectures, or nt any rale ccrUin courses, should bo open to the 
general public, "iVc have in Chapter XXXIV, paragraphs 112r-120, 
explained the proccduro which wo regard ns suitablcfor the selection 
of occupants of university chairs tenable at a particular college, and 
we think this method should be used in connexion with the chair of, 
ihchistoiyof medicine. 

22. Use of the abosc-namd cfiairs for investigations in mrtexim 
with the Ayurvedic and Unani sysims.— The chairs of pharmacology 
and of the history of medicine arc desirable on general grounds ; 
but they arc also desirable because it is* in connexion with their 
teaching that effect should be given to the demand, fully justified, . 
that the ancient q^stems of Indian medicine should receive atten- 
tion by the University of Calcutta.^ 

23. The University cannot train students in the Ayurvedic ani 
Unani systems, — ^It is clearly impossible that we should ask the 

. University to undertake to train students on systems which ignore 
what has been done in science and medicine for centuries, although 
they have preserved valuable knowledge. As Sir Sankaran Kair, 
the Member for Education, pointed out in a speech of March 24th, , 
^918, at the Ayun-edic and Unani TiUbi College nt Delhi, the 
study of modern sciences is indispenroble for medicine, 

Excellency Lord Pentland struck the same note in 0 
in the cS ““ Ayurvedic hospital 


must follow tko Bsntvf Ayurvedic. Unani or wesi 
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western medicine conbinually rejects, those theories whicli arc mere 
V. survivals, and cannot stand the test of c3q)cricncc. The distinction 
between Indian and western ‘ systems ’ of medicine mil then dis- 
appear. 

26. Ghair of phamacdlogti md malcria juedtea.— Although 
pharmacology figures as a subject of the university curriculum 
there is no professor of pharmacology in Calcutta, nor we believe, 
elsewhere in India. It is only right however to point out that 
pharmacological investigations of the first importance, on emetin 
and other substances, have been carried out in the pathological 
department by Sir Leonard Rogers. But the subject is one which 
should be provided wiJh a separate department, similar to the 
departments in London, Cambridge, Edinburgh and other univer- 
sities, and in such a department it would be fitting that a systematic 
' investigation should be undertaken of the drugs used in the Ayinvcdio 
and Unani systems, as well as of the other drugs furnished by the 
immense variety of the natural products of India. As pointed 
out in paragraph 21, we think that the subject of materia medicn 
should be detached from the chair of clinical medicine and should 
be dealt with by the professor of pharmacology. 

27. Ghair of the history of meiicme.~Thf} chair of the history of 
medicine of which we propose the establishment should deal not 
only with the history of medicine in India, but with the history of 
medicine generally, and we think it essential that it should be held 
by a qualified medical man. It is only in the light of modern 
medicine that ancient systems of medicine can be judged in their 
true perspective and relationships. The subject is one of import- 
ance not only for medicine but for the history of science and civilisa- 
tion generally. In a number of European universities, notably 
the University of Paris, there is a chair of the history of medicine ; 
and there is a growing sense of the necessity, in these days of speciali- 
sation, of establishing teacliing which shall give to the specialist 
a wider view of his subj ect. Sir William Osier, the Regius Professor 
.of Medicine in the University of Oxford, has drawn attention to 
tliis aspect oHhe matter in his interesting preface to the recently 
published Studies in the History and Method of Science, edited 
by Dr. Charles Singer,’ which deals largely with the history of 
- We hope that private generosity may fiu'hish at aii 


* PuUiahod by the Ciatendon Press, 1017, • 
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early date the funds for the establishment of such a chair as 
. we suggest. 

28. GJiair of mental diseases.— "We understand that at the present 
moment there is no specialist teacher of mental diseases in the 
Calcutta Medical College j and that the subject falls as part of his 
ordinary duties to the second resident medical officer of the 
Presidency General Hospitalj^ We think that a specialist chair should 
be created in this subject, and that the province should not be 
dependent on other provinces for specialist advice in it. 

29. OJiair of dermatology and syphUology.— At present there is 
^ special department either for skin diseases or for venereal diseases. 
We would urge the public importance of providing departments 
in these subjects in connexion with a chair which might be called the 
0 air of dermatology and syphilology, or such other equivalent title' 
as might be judged spitable. J[f steps are taken in Tndin to correspond 

j^^cently taken in England as a result of the report of 
a Commission on Venereal Diseases, the establishment of 

In anv propose will become urgently necessary, 

menf hesitation in recommending its establish- 

of public inteert. 
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and no means of giving dental training in India is remarkable. It 
is a defect ^bicli should be remedied at the earliest opportunity. 
AYe have no doubt that there would be a fair opening for properly- 
qualified dentists. 

AYe are not prepared to recommend the establishment of 
a dental degree in the University in the first instance. Although 
many 'American and some British universities have established 
degrees in dental surgeryj the vast majority of practitioners in 
Great Britain take a dental diploma. 

34. FellmvsMps or studentships for medical research . — ^AA^'e 
think it unlikely that medical research will flomish in Calcutta 
without the establishmQnt of research fellowships or stadentships. 
AVe would draw attention in this connexion to the valuable Beit 
Research Fellowships founded in Great Britain by the generosity 
of a private donor, Mr. Otto Beit at a cost of about £216,000. A 
fraction of that sum in India so applied would render inunense 
services to medicine and to the community. 

35. Post-graduate teaching in medicine. — We desire to call 
attention to the almost complete absence of post-graduate medical 
teacliing in Calcutta^ and recommend that steps be taken to in- 
stitute such teaching and to make further provision for medical 
research in the University. • AYe have no doubt that the School of 
Tropical Medicine will, not only by carrying out research, but by 
example, powerfully contribute to the establishment of post- 
graduate work and research in other departments. 

36. It would be greatly to the advantage of practitioners if 
post-graduate courses, both clinical and theoretical, were offered 
in connexion with the Calcutta Medical College and its hospitals, 
in connexion with the Belgachia Medical College and its hospitals, 
and in connexion -with other hospitals in Calcutta. 

lY. — University medical organisation. 

37. AYe now tmn to the question of university organisation. AYe 
shall not repeat here our views in regard to the general principles of- 
academic organisation which we have dealt with in Chapters XXXIV 
and XXXAUJ ® ; we may however point out that in the case of 


^ Chapter XXTTI, pars. 48. 

° See cspcoially Chapter XXXVU, on the Constitution of the University of Calcutta, 
paras. 68—71. 
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professional subjects like medicine (as well as law and cngineeiiug) 
we t.bink it desirable that outside professional experience should be 
represented on academic bodies belonging to those categories which 
in the case of non-professional subjects should consist wholly of 
teachers. We also recommend that when a medical teacher who is 
a member of one of the academic bodies is given long leave, steps 
should be taken to replace him during sucli leave by a deputy. It 
might be convenient that he should be replaced by different 
'persons on different bodies. Thus if a professor of physiology were 
given leave he should obviously be replaced by the officiating 
professor of physiology on the Faculty of Medicine and on such 
boards of studies as a board of studies in physiology, or a board of 
intermediate medical studies; but if he were a member of the' 
Academic Council, the Faculty should be given the option of electing 
another person to act during his absence, as a general knowledge 
of universily affairs is required for such membership which might 'not 
be possessed by a deputy, 

^ admission of the Belgaohia College as an affiliated college 

in medicine will make it impossible under the existing examination 
regulations to give the same position to all the teachers in the conduct 
of examinations which they have held hitherto, and which, we think, 
has worked satisfactorily in the past. We do not propose any 
modification of these particular regulations, as we deal with the 
constatutaon of boards of examiners generally in Chapter XL, 
paragraphs ^12. We regard the principles on which the existing 

The system of conducting these examma- 
' &|-y'me'ans of internal and external examiners, acting jointly, 
should be continued. 

y.—Admmisiratim 0 / the Calcutta Medical Goll^e. 

39. The internal administration of the Calcutta Medical College, 
the chief medical teaching institution in the province, is a matter 

ComcH 0 / the Calcutta Medical College .— think it desir- 
able that the Counral of the Medical College should meet legulaTly 
during term time in order to discuss the work of the college. At 
the present moment the Council is said scarcely to exist except 
in name.i Howevet capable the principal of a coUege may he we 
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think it dcsixahlc that he should have not only the individual, 
but the corporate, advice of his colleagues, especially in an institu- 
tion for which he is solely responsible. The regulations provide 
that the Council of the college shall take cognisance of all matters 
which in any way concern the constitution and work of the college 
and the welfare of the students attached thereto, and further 
that any proposal involving any change in the prescribed course 
of instruction or in the general management of the college or 
hospital in educational matters which the principal may desire to 
submit for the sanction of superior authority shall be laid before a 
meeting of the Council for discussion before being so submitted, and 
that the principal, when forwarding his own proposal, shall forward 
also any resolution which may be come to on the subject by the 
meeting. It seems clear to us that an institution containing over a 
thousand students, if it is to be living and progressive, needs the at- 
tention of the teaching staff as a corporate body. At the present 
moment, as the principal has pointed out, the activities of thg 
college are confined mainly to routine undergraduate vrork. But this 
is not as it should be. With the development of new work in various 
directions to which we look forward the active co-operation of the 
staff in the conduct of the school will be more than ever necessary. 

41. Position of the •principal of the Calcutta Medical CoUege.— 
The principal of the Medical College, Colonel Calvert, drew our 
attention to the extraordinarily onerous duties which now devolve 
on the principal of the college.^ Colonel Calvert is now on the 
point of retirement, so that any relief given to the principal will 
not affect him personally, and we desire to say that we have 
received testimony as to the great efficiency with which he has 
carried out his duties. But those duties ate too much to place on 
any one man. Both Colonel Calvert® and Sir Leonard Eogers® 
have suggested that the principal should be given a salary adequate 
to make it unnecessary for him to take consulting practice. Sir 
Leonard tliinks he should be debarred from talcing such practice ; ' 
and also suggests that it is imwise to attach the principalship < 
solely to the professorship of medicine. We do not wish to 
prescribe the exact method by which the duties of the principal 

* Cbaptcr XXIII, para. C0(m). 
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Bliould be lightened. But it is cleat to us that the duties of the 
head of a largo teaching institution of a university standard and 
that is the matter which concerns us most- immediately arc 
inconsistent with the fulfilment of all the other duties and work 
•which now devolve on the principal of the Medical College. 

42. Recruitment of the staff of the Calcutta Medical Oolleg^ 
In regard to the general question of recruitment of the statt of the 
college, we desire to quote the follomug important passages from 
the report of the Public Services Commission' 

“ Methods of recruitment. Extent to Khich the professorships OJid the con- 
nected appointments should be thrown open to outside compc/ition.—At iJrcscnt, 
as has aircody been noted, the jirofessorsliips arc rcserred almost cntirei) 
{or^officers of tbo Indian Medical Service. Strong objection was token to tins 
system by certain private practitioners on tbo ground Hint such ofliccrs imo 
not the necessary qimlific.ations for the task of instnicting the yojing men ol 
the country. ■ But this position, though advanced strongly by certain wntnesses 
in their Tvritten statements, u'ns nob ninintnincd_ by them m its^ entirctj in 
their oral examinations. Wo are satisfied that, vien-ing the question broadly, 
the qualifications of the present ofliccrs arc fairly good, whilst there is no ques- 
tion but that several of them arc distinguished specialists in their Ribjecls 
and thoroughly clfioiont teachers. At the s.aino lime there are indications 
that the nnmhet of applicants is limited, and tliat the supply of those ■with 
suitable qualifications is unduly restricted. This is especially marked in the 
ease of the scientific as opposed to the cUnlcal chairs. It ivns also shown that 
transfers of officers from clinical to scientific chairs and vice versd were not 
infrequent, and that this was detrimental to efficiency. All tbi.s points to 
the desirability of extending tbo present field of selection. At tbe same time 
it is obvious that the great experience acciunulntcd in their ordinary course, 
of practice is in a special degree calculated to fit officers of the civil medical 
services for the highest forms of clinical teaching ; and, since the clinical chairs 
can always be well filled by members of tbo Goyemment sen’ices', the cause 
of medical education has little, if anything, to gain from opening them to the 
general public. On the other hand there would bo a distinct loss to medical 
progress were such a course adopted, since the assurance that these chairs 
af(5 reserv'ed to the services is one of the most powerful attractions for men 
of scientific .tastes end aptitudes. _ We accordingly recommend that the clinical * 
chairs of medicine, surgery, clinical surgery, ophthalmology and imdwifcri-, 
and their connected posts, be reserved, for so long as a fit person is available, 
for officers of the civil medical services, however recruited. The scientific 
chairs of physiology, pathology, anatomy, materia mcdica (or pharmacology) 

. and biology on the other hand, 'and their oouucoted posts should be thronm 
t open to all comers, and officers of the cirtl medical services should compete 
for t-l’Brn on the same terms as the general public. . . We also adrise -that 
once an officer has specialised in a clinical or scientific subject, or iu 

' r Report of Puhlio Serrices Commission, Annexuxe XII, paras. 33—30, pages 268~2(jo_ 
We have omitted only suoh portions of the text os ore either irrelerant to 
suhject of college eervioe, or the conditions of Bengol, or ere quoted eteewhece. 
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to th-' full with the (b'sire for lw.il .iiitoiiomy, nnd Imvo kept this in view 
llir-nighotit imi jwoponN. We think, however, thnt it cftii lie puslicd too far, 
.1,1(1 that for .xpeeialiM apiiomtmciits the widest possible field of locniifment 
i«> •■iiti.il, Ite would, therefore. whil4 le.iving the ncliinl npj, ointments 
to the inc.ii (bivermnent'- ns before, refjuirc th.it they should be nuidc 
cv. rj-wher.s after referdieo to, .iiid with the npprov.il of, the Government 
of IiulLi. 


.Ve.'/iof.? o/ rreruifiiieiif. Procfdureto ic odoptnl tn mahnij uppoinlincuts 
III tU profi'-msHpf, dmmtl czwiinmhips and alicimt post?.— In making 
th-ir higher teaehmg nppointiiieiits loc.i! Govermuents now depend for c.xpcrt 
ndviee on the siirc'enn-gencral or inspect or-gcncrnl of civil hospitnls, mid (he 
Government of Jndi.i on (ho direct or-geiU'r.il. For appointments not of pro- 
fe.Mwiid slmidinc this i« suitable. For profes-'Orml appointments we ndvisc as 
for other femVisthattheiiiaehinen'ofacoinmittec should be utilised, fliotigli 
i\<. PTomiio' that in eertain c.ises these bodies may find it nfce.'s.iry to 
eoiuhiit their deliberations in jwrt. by correspondence. In the case of (he 
npliointnient' not re^en-cd for members of llic civil modic.il sor\iccs the 
coininiitee should consist of five persons, not more tli.mtwo of whom should 
b'- iiiemln.rs of the liidi.au Jledieal S’trice, nml at least two of wliom should 
!>'• from the piijviiice to which the njijioinlment to be made is att.ichcd. 
Til" Uiiiver-ily of the jirovincc concerned should be represented on the com- 
inilt'e, and at least one member should be an Indian. The director-general, 

when pro -or, t, should be cliairinan of the comniiltoc a-officio For 

th" nppniritiiicnts reserved for incmljer.- of the ci\il medical scn’iBe.sasni.iUcr 
fommiltee of n more ofiicinl character will be suil.ibh', and for this purpose 
til" ditector."eiier.il, (he furgcon-"cncr.il or inspcctor-gcnc’.al of the province 
crineenied, and the prineipal of the medical college to wiiicli llie ptofcs'nrslup 
is attiwdied will suffice. All appointments not reserved for mombers of tbc 
civil medical services sliould be nilvcrti-'-ed in the first in.staiice in India, and 
only il no fit person, whether an ofiicer of Government or a priv.ilc individual, 
is found there, sliotild aiiplicntion be ni.ide to the Secretary of Sl.ite in Kngland. 
In (lie event of !(> being necessary lo.malce a selee.lion in England the Secretary , 
of State should make his choice .iftcr advertising the vacancy and taking the”> 
advice of a selection committee eoiislilnled for the purpose. In tiie ease ofr 
the reserved appointments selection should be made from a list of applicants' 
(,0 be riiaintaiiicd by the dipi-tor-gcneral. 

,‘';/>frnnr o/ pKihalion and Irahiiiiy. — All nfficers of Government appointed 

lo fill jwoles'orships will have been (hroiigli a period of probation and 

geOcMl training. AH that is reijiiiwd in Ibis connection i.i llml the Govem- 
jiient f'lmuld not confiim them in llieir specialist appoinlmcnl.s licforc they 
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haVe shown their fitness lor specialist work, and as teachers, wliore they are 
required to tench, over a period of two years. A similar procednre should be 
followed in the case of the direct appointment of outside candidates. Once 
an officer has been confirmed he should not ordinarily be allowed to revert to 
the regular line. The same procedure should hold good in the case of officers 
holing the connected posts of minor importance.” 

43. Question of mdettaUng of general 'practice hj the staff of 
the Calcutta Medical College. — agree ^111 Sir Leonard Rogers' 
tliat specialist members of the staff should be required by Govern- 
ment regulations not to undertake the work of general practit, 
'tioners, and we tliink that the holders of the scientific chairs should 
not be allowed to undertake any medical practice, but should 
receive adequate compensation for the loss of such practice. 

The Public Services Commission® deal with these two points in 
the follo'wing passage, in which we concur : — 

“ Conditions oj salary. Private practice of professors .—At present- 

no cleat principle appears to be laid down ns to which professors should be 
allowed permission to take fees for private 2>racticc. The privileges of the 
existing inoumhents in this respect should be mninlaincd. In the case of all 
future incumbents we recommend that the holders of what wc have tcniicd. 
the scimtific posts should be debarred from private practice ; but, if they 
are raemcal practitioners they should be given a monthly allowance instead, 
to be determined by Government in accordance with local conditions. The 
officers holding the clinical posts, on the other hand, should be allowed priv-ate 
practice, but this should he restricted to consulting practice in their own 
subject, the term consulting practice being inteiprcted in the sense undor- 
stood by London practitioners.” 

The term ‘ scientific chairs ’ should include the .chairs in 
physiology, anatomy, pathology and pharmacology. We do not 
Hicludetbe subjects of chemistry, physics and biology because as. 
we have explained, we tbinlc these subjects should be dealt witli 
in the faculty of Science and not in the Faculty of Medicine. We 
do not think the professor of pathology should be debarred from 
making laboratory examinations of clinical material, submitted to 
him for investigation. \ 

44. It is only incidentally and in connexion with the Colcutt 
• Medical College that our reference relates to the Indian Med’ ^ 
Service ; but our attention has been directed to the fact that 
exists in the service considerable dissatisfaction with the pres^^t 
conditions, and a deputation on the subject was received in Londo 


* General Memoranda, page 108. 

* hoc. at, para. 37, page 260. 
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on June 27tli, 1918, by the Secretary of State, who endorsed the 
view that “the Indian Medical Service can be regarded as the pivot 
upon which all other Imperial Services depend.”^ We trust that 
om recommendations, if carried out, will not diminish in any way 
the attractions of the service and we think that if they did so, the 
attractions of the service should be increased in other ways in order 
to compensate for any loss so sufiered. We understand that a 
committee has just been appointed to report on the Indian Medical 
Services. 


VI. — The BeJgacMa Medical College. 

45. We have in Chapter XXIII (paragraph 61) given an account 
of the recently created Belgachia Medical College. We hope that 
its progress may be such as to justify its aflSliation to the University 
of Calcutta up to the degree stage at an early date ; and that on 
the reconstruction of the University it may be able to comply nith 
the conditions for admission as a constituent college. We may 
point out as one of those conditions not at present fuldlled that 
the teaching staff should be represented by two of its members on 
the Governing Body in addition to the principal. 


VIL — The Medical schools and the question of further 'provision 
for (he needs of rural districts. 


46. We have dealt separately with the Dacca Medical School in 
Chapter XXXIII, but we desire to make here certain observations 
in regard to the subject of the medical schools generally. We have 
referred in Part I to the debate in the Imperial Legislative Council 
of 9th March 1910 on medical education and to the proposal put 
forward by the Bengal Council of kledical Registration that the 
demand for medical men in the rural areas ought to be met by an 
expansion of the kind of education given in the medical schools.^ 
This proposal constitutes a via media between the proposal of 
Dr, M. N . Banerjec to provide a medical training in the vernacular, 
and the proposals made by some witnesses that, in order to meet 
rural needs, the opportunities for medical education of n uni- 
versity standard • should be expanded. 


1 Report ill tlio mijiplcniriit to llie 
s ClinrHw porR.-. 20-28. 


ni'ilidli M«li.i’iil Joiiinrl for July OHii U'lS. 
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' — - 47. Ab shown in Chapter XSIII, vationa attempts have heen 
made by Govermnent since 1823 to pro\ndc vernacular education m 
medicine. They have all resulted in failure. Doubtless the number 
of medical text-boolcs in Bengali far exceeds the number formerly 
available and thus one obstacle to vernacular education has been 
diminished. But if it is true that an English medical man regards 
it as a serious handicap to be unable to road French and German, 
it Avould be an infinitely more serious handicap for a Bengali practi- 
tioner to bo unable to read English ; and we^ cannot endorse the 
proposal that a fresh sohemo lor vernacular medical education should 

be started. _ 

48. In regard to the question of a considerable increase of the 
output of medical graduates wo have before us the weighty opinion 
of the late Sir Patdey Luhis, Directot-Gcncral of the Indian Medical 
SerAUce, referred to in Chapter XXIII, paragraph 26. 

“We have made enquiries in regard to the coneentration of 
medical graduates in toAvns and find that the opinion expressed by 
Sii'Pardey Lukis is confirmed by other authorities.^ But we belieA*e 

, 1 Tho loBoiring slntislica for llnroh 1919 liaro been Inmielicd to ue by the Sccretwy 
o! tho Bengal CoancU o( Medical Begistration 
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In round figures the popdation of Calcutta may be token as one million ; the popalation 
of tho rest of Bengal outside Calcutta and of Bihar and Orissa as 70 millions, LeaTini; 


out of account the holders of English medical degrees, and tho small number of medical 
men employed ‘ on special estates,’ (tco-giirdcns, jnte-mills, coal-fields, etc.) we see tliot 
there is one medical graduate or qualified ptuctitioner of the ' assistont surgeon ' class for 
every 2,300 persons in Cttloutta, and only one for every 181,000 persons outside Calcntt 
Of tho sub-assistant surgeon class there is one for every 4,700 persons in Caloutfn, and 
for every 48,000 persons outside Calcutta. The repon ‘ outside Calcutta ' inolnd'cs D 
and the other towns of Bengal, and ^otna and the other towns of Bihar and Orissa 
number of registered practitioners (of both classes) is ono for 1,5S0 persons in Calm h 
and one for 38,000 for Bengal outside Calcutta and Bihar and Orissa. ' ^ 
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that, as wc have suggested in Part I, there should be increasing 
opportunities in the country for qualified medical practitioners and 
we hope that the local authorities, such as District Boards and 
co-operative societies, may unite in scciu'ing the services of medical 
men who would be unable to earn a certain living in the mufassal 
without some guarantee such as these bodies could offer. 

49. The medical schools, with their modest requirement of 
the present m.atricu]ation examination ns the entrance test, and 
their four years course would provide one of the types of practi- 
tioner wanted.^ We sincerely hope, therefore, that the recommenda- 
tion of the Bengal Council of Medical Kegistration for the exten- 
sion of the medical schools may be adopted. If and when the 
Dacca Medical School is converted into a medical college, it will be 
necessary to set up another school at Dacca or elsewhere in place 
of the existing school. We are glad to learn that the establish- 
ment of a medical school at Burdwan has been sanctioned. 

50. It will bo roraeinbered that at Dacca the teaching in physics 
and chemistry which forms part of the school course is now provided 
not by the school itself but by the junior department of Dacca 
College. This suggests anotber field of activity for the intermediate 
colleges, which will correspond to the junior departments of the 
existing colleges. We think that the training they give in physics 
and chemistry might he quite siiitahly accepted ns part of the medical 
school course. The course is necessarily of an elementary character 
and cannot he specialised to conform to medical rcqrurcmcnts 
in the same way as the preliminary scientific course of the Uni- 
versity, taken at a more mature age,- but there should he some 
provision to allow of communication between the niithoritics of 
the medical schools and the Board of Secondary Intermediate 
Education® on the subject of these courses, so that they may ho 
adapted to therequircmenls of the schools in so far as this is possible 


* It is to l>o rcniomlicrcd Hint ns tne prosciii collppp course cxtcmls over sis yenr", cnil . 
o(nr(s dc lacio from the iiifcrmcilintc sfrtRc, it really is not cnciol until n iniiiiinum jicrind ; 
of eight years from the pre'-ent inatrieiilMion Mnpe, whiln (he ntedicnl selioni eonrse for j 
nil hum fov studenfs is one of only four years from tho mntrioulnlfon stngo [sco Chapter ' 
XXni, para. 00(e)]. It is inlcrcsting io nolo that tlio Agra ^^cdicnI School has 
converted iU four years’ course into a five yenrs’ cour.se. 

* In prnclice, though Jiol hy prc'criplioit. .•*ee pnr.i. 0 nhoee. 

“ See Chapter XXXI, pirnn. 20-40 and Chapter XXXfl, paras. 31-33. 
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witlioul sacrificing the interests of the other pupils for whom the 
iutennediato colleges will provide. 

51. The Campbell Medical School in Calcutta depends on the 
Calcutta Medical College for the pronsion of the tcacliing it needs 
in physics and cheinistrj' ; but Colonel ]1. P. Wilson, then superin- 
tendent of the school, said in his evidence' that he hoped the 
Cainphell School would soon have its own slat! and lahoratoric.? for 
training in these two subjects. The fact that cliemisf ry and physics 
arc taken concurrently at the medical schools with anatom)’, 
physiolog}' and materia medien no doubt inalccs it incoin’cnicnt to 
send the students to a distance for teaching in the two first named 
subjects. 

52. Wo understand that a certain number of Iho-sc who have 
taken the recently established liccnliatcship of the Stale Medical 
faculty of Bengal (the diploina ordinarily taken by the students 
of the medical sclioois) desire to proceed to the higher diploma, the 
momhcrsliip diploma, of that Paculty. Under the regulations of 
the Faculty one of the requirements lor such a enndidato is that he 
must pass the prclirainarj’ scientific o.'camination for the incmher- 
ship which includes not only cliomislrj’ and pliysics but also biolog}’^ 
thus entailing an additional year’s elementarj' work on the already 
qualified practitioner besides the additional year of purely medical 
work also required under the regulations of the Faculty. We 
desire to make the suggestion that if a suitable course in physics, 
chemistry and biology were provided in the intermediate colleges 
followed by a corresponding' examination, and if such couisc and 
examination were recognised by the State Facnltj’ of Medicine 
as exempting from the requirements in respect of the preliminary 
subjects both for the liccutiateship and for the membership of 
that Faculty a certain number of students would avail themselves 
with advantage of this exemption. It is true that this procedure 
would at the outset delay the commencement of their medical 
studies by two years, this being the length of the inter-niedinte 

• college course ; but they would save a year’s work at a later period 
y and the irksome return to elementary studies after ohtaming their 
; medical qualification ; and they w’onld also enter the profession 
equipped with a better general education, which would stand them 
in good stead throughout their career. 


‘ General Memoranda, page 20(k 


CHAPTER XLV. 


Legal Educatiok.^ 

I. — Enumeration of fundamental jwints. 

1. Oiir survey' of the iiresent condition of legal education within 
the jurisdiction of the University of Calcutta and of the notable 
improveincnls which have been cfieclcd in this dciiartmcnt in 
recent years, makes it clear that the authorities realise the para- 
mount need for adequate preparation for admission to the ranks 
of the legal profession. In view of the evidence thus furnished of 
a steady activity in the direction of better vocational prepared- 
ness, it is hardly necessary that we should insist upon further 
immediate improvements m'lh the same emphasis as we have 
felt it incumbent on us to urge in other spheres of educational 
act irity. At the same time, we carmot overlook that there have 
been advocates, here as elsewhere, of the theory that the practice 
of the law is a mode of earning a livelihood, that the profession 
should consequently be open to all persons of average ability 
and good morals, and that it is from this point of view unfair to 
exact strict requirements of preliminary education and technical 
training. There is a persistent tendency to overlook the important 
- principle that the Slate creates lawyers, not so much for their 
own benefit as indinduals as for the benefit of the Slate. It has 
thus become increasijigly difiicnlt to secure adherence to the guild 
idealj the ideal of the merger of the personal life of the individual 
in the larger life of the community, the ideal of service rather 
than that of profit. The true i.ssue is sometimes oliscured by the 
occasional pre-eminent suecc.'s.s, in the profe.'ssion, of men who have 
lacked t.hc requisite tiaining ; it is, indeed, overlooked that men 
who are not ])repaved niny become good lawyer.-, but that if they 
do so, it is because of their natural mental capacity and the educa- 
tion that they give themselves afterwards in their career, and 

* Tilt; clinplcrflcnln v'idi ItiMtl cdiicntioii in Cniciitin LegnI sUidics in ITnccA lire 
(Icftlt with in Clmpfcr XXXIII. 

° Clmplcr XXII. 
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not because of tbo imperfect education they may have acquired in 
tlicir earlier years. The point can never be loo insistently 
laboured that “the law isiieilhcr a trade nor a solemn jugglery 
but a science this is the root of the matter which too many things 
in common practice conspire to ohscurc. It is consequently essential 
that two fundamental points should be emphasised namely, first 
the need for adequate requirements of preliminary general educa- 
,tion, and, secondly, the no less rital need for thorough training 
=ia the fundamental principles of the subject spread over a fairly 
•.long period of time, 

2. As regards tbc frst point, a reference may be made to tbe 
opinion of cx-President Taft,* who, in addressing the Association 
of American Law Schools at the Montreal meeting in 1913, observed 
that “ the more thorough the general education of one who pro- 
poses to be a lawj'cr, the more certainly will bis mind be disciplined 
to possess himself of the principles of law and properly to apply 
them."- In this respect, the University of Calcutta has, ever since 
its foundation, uniformly maintained the position that degree in 
'■ law should be open to no one who had not prcinoiisly taken a degree 
in arts or science and had thus afforded evidence of that minimum 
•otg^^srol education which would enable the laisycrto deal properly 
-uith the social and economic questions often indirectly -involved 
‘in the decision of the legal problems committed to our courts. We 
dve emphatically of opinion that the policy ’pursued by the Univer- 
sily on this subject has been rvise and should be strictly maintained. 
..We refer to this point, because a spirit of hostility is sometimes 
^manifested as wcU by lawyers as by laymen towards tbc proposi- 
■' tion that a broad general education is necessary to tbc maldng of a 
qualified member of tbe legal profession. This opposition is likely 
to gather strength when effect. is given to our- recommendation 
'for the improvement of secondary schools os also of the traimng 
* imparted at the undergraduate stage. We consider that it would 
be lamentable, if by reason of the elevation of the standard at the 
intermediate stage and of the increase in the length of the period 
of study requisite for a degree in arts or science, the suggestion 
were to meet with favour that legal studies might be safely under 
taken by students at an earlier stage of their career than is now 
permitted. It would not be a matter for surprise if such a vie 
were. attempted to' be supported by a paraphrase of the fnnion 
argument: “Look at Abraham Lincoln! He had little form 1 
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education of any sort; practically lie educated himself ; and note 
his greatness as a lawyer, as a statesman and as a man.” It does, 
not require much acuteness to expose the fallacy wdiicli Autiates 
this specious argument, even if it were based upon solid fact ; it 
will be remembered how^ much Lincoln owed to a gifted teacher 
and how strong was his feeling of gratitude towards that teacher 
for influencing his life. Such an argument would in fact prove^ 
too much ; it would sw^eep aw'ay the necessity not merely for pre- 
liminary education and professional training but also for schools'- 
and colleges' of all kinds. The question is not wrhether exceptional,, 
men have made themselves learned men, educated men and great' 
lawyers without the use of schools, colleges and academies, general 
and professional ; but the question is, by w^hat means are we likely 
to produce the average efficient members of the profession, to make 
them skilled and able and useful in the office for which the profes- 
sion has been created. We are clearly of opinion that the require- 
ment of a sound and thorough collegiate education, such as is or 
should be implied in the possession of a university degree in arts 
or science, must be insisted upon, in the case of all persons before 
they begin the study of law. No serious weight can bo attached to'^ 
the argument that if the standards of training and of examinations' 
in the Faculties of Arts and Science ore made more and more exact- 
ing, the view we advocate may operate harshly upon some young, 
aspirants for admission to the legal profession. For if the reason 
of the existence of the profession is to serve society, the interest 6f 
• society is the standpoint from which we must approach the. 
question, and little consideration should be given to the welfare 
or convenience of those who would like to practise law' though 
not fitted to practise it well. After all, graduates in the Faculties 
of Arts and Science are more than sufficient to supply the needs of 
the legal profession, and there is no danger that there wnll be any' 
dearth of lawyers of good material because a heavier burden of 
preliminary preparation is required of them. Indeed, except to 
people saturated, with the view that, the profession exists solely as 
a livelihood, it is by no means difficult to bring home the fund- 
amental truth that a broad, collegiate education must be deemed an 
essential pre-requisite before the study of law is commenced. 

3. As regards the second point, the most recent judgment of the 
University, based on the experience of over half a century, has been 
' pronounced, as w'c have already seen, in favour of the three yenrs^ 
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curse. This is in accord with the trend of the best modern opinion 
and is amply justified by the peculiar circumstances of the Indian 
students of law. It is not necessary for"*our present purpose to 
review the stages through which the controversy relating to the 
proper length of a course of law study has passed in various univer- 
sities ; a lucid summary is contained in the admirable reviews of the 
.progress of legal education which form part of the annual reports 
'bf the Commissioner of Education of the United States.^ 'It is 
sufficient to state that there has everywhere been a gratifying 
advance, not merely in the way of increase in entrance requirements 
but also in respect of the length of the period of study. A three 
years’ course is now prescribed by most law schools of standing and 
.repute in the United States, which also require a degree in arts 
as an essential pre-requisite for admission. The tendency in quite 
recent years has, indeed, been in the direction of a further advance ; 
and it is stated that there is a growing feeling on the part of law 
teachers that the course should if possible be increased to four 
years, though only a few years ago a suggestion that this might 
be attempted was received with disapprobation, if not with derision. 
We do not advocate that the course of legal study in this country 
should at once be extended from three to four years. There are 
■obvious objections to such a course. But although we refrain • 
from recommending an extension of the period of law study, we 
•desire to mate- it clear that we do not advocate any reduction 
^nd that we do not regard the proposed extension of the B.A. and 
B.Sc. courses by one year as justifying a shortening of the courses . 
, of legal studies. The elementary truth that the process of assimila- 
tion of new ideas requires the lapse of adequate time* cannot be 
too strongly emphasised. Assume that a student is able fairly to 
master the present course in three years, if he devotes four hours 
. a day to his work ; it would be a mistake to apply the rule of 
proportion and to infer that he could achieve the same result 
equally effectively in one year, if he devoted 12 hours a day to 
the study of the subject. Then, again, the Indian student stands 
in a position of peculiar embarrassment, by reason of the unusual 
comp exifcy of the law he is called upon to master. He must, for 
c )\ lous reasons, acquire a tolerable familiarity with the two great 
in igenous systems of Hindu and Muslim law ; he must in addi- 


in patticulnr the 
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tion acquaint himself with the chief contributions of ever-aotive 
legislatures, Imperial as well as Provincial, to the statute book 
in the domain of civil, criminal and revenue laws. For a rational 
apprehension of these legislative products, it is essential that the 
student should have some insight into the principles of English 
equity and common, law; and if he wishes to be a scholarly 
laAvyer, he must also possess a thorough grasp of the leading principles 
of Roman law and modern jurisprudence. Finally, he cannot, 
without peril, keep himself entirely ignorant of the fundamental 
principles of procedure, as his degree in law is the sole passport to. 
the practice of his profession. A course so complex and so varied 
cannot be satisfactorily comprehended by ^hfe average student, 
even in its outlines, in less than three years. We must further 
remember that the gr^at expansion of the law in recent times and 
the increasingly insistent demand from the laity for a higher degree 
of professional efficiency point to the conclusion that the len^h 
of the law course, if not extended, should at any rate be not 
curtailed. To avoid misapprehension, it may be added that, 
this increase in the volume of law is not pure accumulation ; for 
while the old principles of justice may always endure, the- new 
conditions in modern society constantly call for novel applica- 
tions, varied modifications and unforeseen developments. As a 
result, we have extensive fields of law which are to all intents new; 
and these must be explored, if not by aU, at any rate by the more 
ambitious students who aspire to become fully competent lawyers. 
^ Our conclusion is thus definite that it is as necessary to maintain 
* the length of the course as to insist upon adequate preliminary 
general training. We do not hesitate to add that it should be 
the solicitude of aU who are genuinely interested in the promo- 
tion of education in this country, to maintain at the highest 
attainable level the efficiency of the profession of law, which was 
eloquently described to be “ a^ ancient as justice and as noble as 
virtue itself ” by the great French jurist D’Aguesseau, who added, 
however, a significant warning : “ it concerns too closely the fortune, 
the honour, Wd the life itself of citizens to be left neglected ; those 
whose purpose it is to practise it, ought to be held to make proof 
of their studies, of their capacity, of their good morals, and of their 
probity.” A depreciation of the standard of legal education would 
be disastrous ; for the inevitable tendency would be to create a 
1 class of people, who with cunning rather than with skill might 
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long to It is, therefore, imperatively necessary that the 

Umversity should be able, if the occasion should arise, to reorganise 
the department of legal studies on an adequate basis. This accen- 
tuates the need for suitable buildings on the-fish market site at a 
very early date, so that the undoubted congestion in the Darbangha 
building may be relieved. What is true of the post-graduate classes 
m this respect is equally true of the classes in the University Law- 
College ; it is undeniable that, for the proper working of each of these " 
departments, many more rooms than are now available are required 
for use as lecture halls, class-rooms and seminars. 

5. The second defect which impressed us was the inadequacy 
of- the arrangements for the advanced teaching of law. The college 
has hitherto devoted its resources almost entirely to the mstruotioh 
of students for the degree of bachelor of law. This, it may be 
conceded, was inevitable, in -view of the lamentable condition into 
which legal education in Bengal had drifted for nearly two g^eia- 
tions. But the time has arrived when further developments'can no 
longer be justly delayed. An attempt has indeed been made on a 
modest scale to afiord guidance to the ambitious graduate in law 
who desires to proceed to the higher degree of master of law. The 
regulations for this examination contemplate the advanced study 
of topics of fundamental importance, such as jurisprudence, prin- 
ciples of legislation, Roman law, private international law, lEndu 
law, Muhammadan law, history of English law and the like, and 
it is of the highest importance that there should be at least one centre 
within the jurisdiction of the University where subjects of this 
character may be adequately studied, reviewed and investigated 
from the critical, historical and comparative standpoint. It may 
be that even if arrai^ements are made on an elaborate scale for 
these higher studies, they are not likely to attract at first a consider- 
able body of students ; the truth is that we have to create in part 
the appetite for whqt we aim to supply by the organisation of post- 
graduate courses in law. For this purpose, it is essential that during 
the three years’ course of study which leads up to the degree of 
bachelor of law, the student should be so trained that his powers 
of vivid thinkmg, acute analysis, close reasoning and clear expression 
may be well developed. He should, at the same time, be made to 
appreciate that law is the application of the ideal of justice to the 
actual affairs of life ; for it is only by such appreciation that he can 
realise that his studies are not limited to an'arbitrary system of rules 
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but are organically conned etl wilU reicntific iuri 'jiruclnnce. Such 
a student alone can feel llie importance atul the iillinwte iioco=sity 
ofpost'graclimtc Connies of I Im highest grade. In hv.riiing privaic 
and tccfnucal law, ho phonld feel that it is* not eotiiplele and not 
workable to the highest advantage if taken without its broader 
relations nith iinivcni!il law, A-s the le.ncher le.nl-* his clas.-i along the 
ordinary galleries of every day la.\v, he.slioiihl not forget foc.alltho 
attention of his pupils to the door* i>n this hand and that, which 
open into the inner halls of learning, and if pnsNible, give them ft 
glimpse within, ns they pass, so that they may be the more inclined 
to return another year and explore the {ri‘.asure=; of which they have 
ns yet no adequate idea. This aspect of the maft'-r Ic.ids us on to 
another defect which we noticed in coniic.xion with this department 
of the University. 

C, The third point ivliirh we desire to emphasise is that here, 
at any rate all the conr.<-'os need not be .«o de-igned ns ni'CC-'s.arily 
to niccl the specific requirements of it particular o.'caminatiou. The 
cv« expanding field of legal science conlai?»s so matty topics (hat 
it is impossible to include them all as compulsory hubjents of in* 
struction in any system of legal education. Indeed, iu alinod every 
branch of education, developments have proceeded .so rapidly in 
recent years by reason of the CLVtension of human le.'irning that flic 
same problem faces us lor consideration. It is consequently desir- 
able that in addition to the usual courses prescribed for examina- 
tions, there should bo instruction provided in other .subjects such 
as public law, international law, the history and theory of law, com- 
parative jurispnidcuco and the science of governmout, which niav 
attract advanced students. There might in fact be provi...idn 
made for a group of studic.s, some of which might perhaps l>e regarded 
almost as extra-legal, such ns tlie history of constitutional law, a 
course in the contincut.al lcg.al plulosopliies, the history of adminis- 
trative law, public and private international law, the tlicorv and 
practice of the principles of legislation, and the science of crimino- 
logy— many of them Avith special reference to Indian applications. 
Coiwscs of this character Avonld appc.al powerfully even to men 
of culture tvho might have no intention of practising the profes- 
sion of law. They would at the same time bo invaluable to others 
who might desire to be tcachors of law- or pracUtioners in .speoinl 
dc^iartmouts. It is plain, however, that if legal studies arc to be 
organised on such a comprehensive scale, substantial additions to 
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(he staff ^YOulcl be required. We make no reflection whatsoever on 
the adequacy and competence of the present staff, which includes 
many prnclitioncrs oi ripe experience and scholarship; but while 
we realise fully that certain departments of law are best taught by 
.scliolarlj’ kn\ycrs in intimate touch uith the daily life of the courts, 
(here are some topics which may with advantage be entrusted to the 
professor who is able to devote a considerable portion of his time 
(o (he investigation of his special subject. There is, at the present 
moment, on (he staff of the college, only one such whole-time 
])rofcssor, namcl}', the principal ; the professor in charge of the 
library may also possibly be included in the same category. But 
(his is clearly insufiicient from the point of view we have outlined. 
We accordingly suggest that the question of the mode of appoint- 
ment (o (he T.igore professorship be taken up in this connexion. 
Appointmenls to this chair are, under the present rules, made from 
vear to rear ; but it is worthy of consideratio)r whether, when the 
University is reorganised and a department of legal studies estab- 
li,shcd on* a comprehensive scale, that chau- should not be held on 
more or less the same terms as the other chairs in the University. 

III. — A special problem. 

7. We have finally to deal with the question of the propriety 
of the simultaneous study of M.A. or M.Sc. and B.L. courses by 
graduates. There are, as we have already indicated, advocates 
of* a rigid rule that no graduate in arts or science shoidd bo allowed 
to undertake studies in two faculties simultaneously ; but after 
careful consideration of the question wo have arrived at the con- 
clusion that an inelastic rule of this description should not be laid 
down. A prohibition of this character does not appear to have 
been prescribed in any university up tiU quite recent times ; the only 
precedent is (o be found in a provision contained in the regulations 
jmpo.^cd by the Government of India upon the newly constituted 
Univcrsily of Bciiarcs. On the other hand, we have the undoubted 
fact that ever since the establishment of the University of Calcutta, 
many graduates of distinction have simultaneously prosecuted the 
study of law and post-graduate courses in the faculties of Arts or 
Science without any apparent detriment. There are also instances 
in which Indian students, who have proceeded to British- imiversi- 
ties, have been able to carry on their legal studies simultaneously 
wth their studies in arts o*r .science, and cases arc Icuown where 
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Indian etudenls in London and even at CaniLridjic and f> xft'rd 
liavc not only simultaneonsly purMicd their htndies in two fac-itllieti 
'..in the Umvcrsily of their choice, hut have nhn managed at the .‘■amt* 
time to keep terms in the Inns of Court oiul to (pialify ihfin'ch'c.^ 
as barristcrs-a(-la\v. In our opinion, n liard and fast rule wliicli 
imposes a disability of this dc.«cription oatinol ju-^tificd, except 
upon conclusive proof that sinuiltancou.s study in two facullie.s is so 
harmful to all students that they mmsl be saved from iheir own 
mdiscrction. It must not be overlooked in tins connexion that 
the minimum age for graduation in arts or .seicnec, under conditions 
existing here, is between 20 and 21 3 Tar#, wlmrcas the average age 
of the successful graduate i.s nearly two years higher. It i.s not loo 
much to assume t hat j'oung men at that age may generally be I riiiled 
to determine what is host for thctnselvc.s, with the aid of suelj ndvict? 
ns they may be able to oldain from their guardians or college 
authorities. On tlio other hand, it cannot alway.s be as-serted that 
the studies in the two faculties arc of so diverse a character that 
their simultaneous punsuit must detract (lie attention of the 
student. There may, indeed, be combinations which may prove 
extremely helpful. li'or instance, a .student may with profit under- 
take simultaneously the study of political philo'.phy in the I'nculty 
of Arts and of Jtirisprudcncc in ifjc Kaculty of Law ; lie may in the 
same way usefully combine the study of English constitutional 
historj* or Greek history or Homan history witli Homan law ; or, 
again, he may combine the study of Hindu law with that group 
of Sanskritic studies which inclndc.s Smrili (law) and Jliumnsa 
(rules of interpretation). In fact, the more we examine the 
question, the more obrious docs it become that the suitability ov 
oiherwiso of the combined courses must depend upon a number 
*of comjilex factors, such as the phj'sical health, the- intellectual 
capacity, the special aptitude, and the antecedent training of tlie 
individual, 'besides the nature of the subjects selected bj* him 
We must not further entirely overlook the social needs and 
circumstances of the coimtry, which in a manner force many a 
student who has reached the stage of a first university decree 
in his career to undertake further studies in arts or science n<i 
well as studies in law ; for instance, many of them find themselves 
still in a state of uncertainty as to their future, and arc not able 
to determine whether they will ultimately adopt the vocation 
of teacher or take to the profession of law. Taking into account 
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nil (liepc coiisidcrnlions, wc inclitie to llie view that on the whole 
Ihc ii\ ipcst policj^ to adopt is — not to rule on a priori grounds 
that it mist lie harmful to studcnfs (in general or in individual 
cnsas) fo pursue their studies simullanoously in two faculties— but 
lo leave them free, under the guidance of their guardians and, 
teachers, lo make their choice, and then to exact from them the 
full measure of work in whatever course or courses they may have 
selected. If a student who has deliberately taken up courses in 
the Faculties of jVtIs and Law is able to give a satisfactory account 
of himself to liis teachers in both the Faculties, the iiropriety of 
his decision becomes unquestionable. On the other hand, if after 
a reasonable lime, he is found unequal to his self-imposed task in 
cither of the Faculties or in both of them tlic obvious course to 
follow is to remove his name from either or both places. This, 
indeed, is a corollary to the wider rule that the student who is 
unequal lo his work in any Faculty should abandon it— it is wholly 
immaterial whether he fails to attain the standard expected because 
he is distracted I)y other studies or .spends his time in other 
avocations. Possibly, the bearings of this aspect of the matter 
have not always been fully realised. We regard it ns of ntal 
importance that the authorities should impress upon the teachers 
in each faculty the absolute necessity ol rigorously exacting from 
every student Ibc full measure of liis woilc. Tlie teacher is able 
to enforce this demand even under the existing regulations.^ 
Under the regulations in both faculties, the student is bound to 
attend regularly tlic prescribed courses. Such rc^ilar attendance 
does not imply more phy.sical presence at lectures. If a student 
sbirk.5 iiis work in cither faculty on the pica that be is taxed 
beyond bis capacity by reason of the exacting nature of his work 
in another faculty, his name may ’ and should be removed from 
tlic rolls. If tliis view i.s ine.xorably enforced, regularity of work 
w!l l)c promoted and the cause of discipline will be strengthened. 
AYc may add that it is felt by some of us that students should 
bo allowed to take up their studies in two faculties, only with 


>'nio ExPculivo Committco ol (he Conncil of Post-GrndufttoTciicIunBin Arlsntloptca 
tlie follom'ng moliilion on ilio 251b Eebnmry 1018: — 

" That it bo notified flmt Mudents who nb!;cnt tliciiiFclvcfl from Ihs' lulorial clnsscs, ot 
neglect llicir liitorinl work, will not bo promoted' from tbo fifth year class to tbo 
eixtb ye.ar cbci or lent up to the nniverfity examination, ns the enso may bo." 
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tho pre^^olls consent of llieir deans. Much could luidoublcclly 
be ui'ged in favour of such a course, if the number of students 
to be dealt nith were not so large. Tlic judgment upon the 
question must in each case, however, depend, as we lutvc already 
indicated, upon the investigation of so many factors peculiar 
to the individual, that the other members of tlic Commission feel 
that a rule of this description would cither be impracticable if 
strictly applied or be reduced to a mere formality'. Wc may point 
out that in so far as a particular class of students is concerned 
there ^\ill be ample safeguard against unwise combinations of 
courses of study ; wc refer to the students who obtain honours 
in tho B.A. or B.Sc. examinations and then proceed, on the plan 
we have outlined elsewhere, to the degree of M.A. or M.Sc. on 
the production of a thesis. In the case of such a student, the privi- 
lege will be granted, only on the certificate of bis professor that he 
is well fitted to undertake work of this description, followed by the 
approval of the Dean of the Faculty ; and tho professor and the 
dean may be trusted to make sure that the student is not so 
otherwise absorbed as to make it unsafe for him to undertake 
such exacting work. Such a hope, indeed, is encouraged by the 
action which has recently been taken by the University on the 
unanimous decision of the Post-Graduate Councils of Teaching in 
Arts and Science. The Councils have ruled that no student will 
be allowed a 'freesbip’ in the post-graduate classes if bo simulta- 
neously undertakes the study of law. This decision has been 
based on a two-fold ground. In the first place, the student who 
is able to provide the fees required by the University Law College 
(where no freeships are allowed)^ can hardly be deemed so indigent 
as to deserve the award of a freesbip in the post-graduate classes. 
In the second place, a really indigent student has, in addition to his 
studies, to work for his living, and it is mamfestly undesirable that a 
student who is unliappily so hampered should simultaneously 
undertake exacting studies in two faculties. It is consequently 
plain that the teachers themselves are fully alive to the needs of the 
situation and we may leave it to them to advise their pupfig 
discourage them from embarking upon what, in individual instances 
may prove to be unsuitable courses of study. Suck kelpM advice 
will be ea^y available wken tke University is reconstituted, as the 

' * Soholtttships oro availabie, see Chap* ■''vn 
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ficlicmc wc Imvc oiif lined in another chapter contemplate.? that 
post-graduate students will ultimately be attached to colleges and 
will have the benefit of the guidance of their tutors. Upon a full 
consideration, then, of all the circumstances, our conclusion is 
that an inelastic preventive rule need not be prescribed by the 
University. 



CILVPTER XLYI. 

Engineering, SIining and Arciiitectdrae Education. 

I.—Iniroduclonj. 

1. Ill Cliapfcer XXIV, wc have pvcn a skclch of the history 
of engineciiiig education in Bengal rind of tlic existing conditions 
of both the liigher and the lower grades of that education. Various 
aspects of the subject have been recently dealt nith by two bodies, 
the Public Worlrs Department Reorganisation Committee and the 
Industrial Commission. In the present chapter our object will bo 
to deal mth the higher grades of engineering teaching, and we 
shall only touch on the lower- grades— which have been discussed 
in detail by the two bodies above named— in so far as they are 
linked at present with the higher grades. Wo shall also deal with 
architectural teaching. 


II. — The Sibpur site. 

2. We have seen^ that the question of the removal of Sibpur 
En^neering College from its present site has been under discussion 
since 1903 ; and that the proposal to remove the college course 
was urged mainly on the .ground of its unhealthiuess. There can 
be no doubt that the health of the college has improved grea'^'*- 
in recent times. Prom the Quinqtienmal Report on the college'^ 
1912-13 to 1916-17* it appears that the sick rate fell during the 
seven years preceding the issue of the Report by about fifty per 
cent. The letter of the Sanitary Commissioner for Bengal of April 
2nd, 1917, to the Director of Public Instruction which is printed 
in the volume of appendices to this report will, W think be 
held finally to dispose of the argument for removal on the ground 
of unhealthiness. Dr. Bentley writes that the college as it stands 
at present is in a far healthier position than could he found for it 
in any place to the north, south, or east of Calcutta and that he is 


^ Chapter NNIV, para. IS. , ^ 

® Published by the Bengal Seorotariat D^flt, 1017, see page 2. 
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exceedingly doubtful, if it would be possible to name a better site 
unless it were the very, centre of Calcutta, in Dalhousie Square or 
ChouTinglice. . 

3. At the same time Dr. Bentley thinks the site can probably 
be imijroved at a comparatively small cost by certain measures, 
viz . — 

(1) increasing and impro™g the water supply ; 

(2) providing a water carriage system of sewage disposal ; 

(3) improving the surface dminage of the locality and diverting 

that from the trenching ground ; 

(4) abolishing the trenching groiuid at the earliest possible 

opportunity. 

AVc trust that it mai' be possible to effect these improvements 
at an early dale. 

-J. The former objections to the Sibpur site were not only that 
it was specifically unhealthy ; other objections were raised. The 
climate was .‘•aid to be too enerv.T.ting for satisfactory work either 
by the staff or by students ; but this statement has not been con- 
firmed by any evidence placed before us. The proximity to Calc\itta 
was regarded as detrimental to the morals and discipline of the 
•students ; but this ai-gunicnt is a general argument -which applies 
to other students no less than to engineering students ; it applies, 
indeed, less to the students in a residential college lilte Sibpur 
whore the students arc under the full control of tlie college authorities 
than to most of the colleges in Calcutta at the present day. The 
other grounds put forward in favour of removal were the unsuit- 
ability of the then e.visting buildings and the necessity for making 
|urthcr provision for nuning students. These were reasons rather 
jor maldng a prompt decision at the time in regard to removal 
than for removal in itself. The question of mining wo shall deal 
with in paragraphs 2G-32 below. 

5. It was the opinion of the Calcutta Technical Institute Com- 
mittee, an opinion wc believe generally held in India, that higher 
ivil engineering sliould, if possible, be taught in a residential 
■college^ ; and the committee and their .successors, llessrs. Nathan, 
Kiichlcr and Everett, urged that if the Sibpur College was removed, 
provision should be made for tcacliing mechanical and electrical 


* Clmptcr XXIV, para. 22. 
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a inninty luiinrc ub'titi.il collfy.*, tin* rot (>f .. !iiovo)!;!ii !»■- A'l'ty 
f'rcat, if it had to ('rovitlc for hrof nu'?.!* > riny -.liOjo on ttn-r-.'-Ix 
of the c.vi'tin" (hoji> ut Sihjuir. WVnrr d<'.trly of opinio;! thd. 
tahine iiiKi rou'-idxratiou a)! tin* point • v.o h.»vr nu titiosnd, tin* 
fjihjtitr I'ollnyn should hi* niiiintaitiofl and di'Vtdops- 1 on It- t'si liu!; 
tiito. A!< wo that it .'houM pnsvi'h' for ihn hiyht-r t*wh' 

ing of various hriindit^ of oii«incofini! tho prt* >'Ut tilh* will tm 
longer he approprisits*, timl we thini: tin* fot|i-;,'i> j-liouM ret'oivi* 
pome Mich title us the I’ivngal Knyiiiwinn ('olh‘;;i*, Whpur. We 
have now to consider the jirovi-ion that '.hould he minle hw the 
various bnsuches of the subject. 


III. — The th'vclojmenl oj trnrhhig in thr Si(>}nir Kr.^iuf>'riii<j 

Colkgc. 

Ts. Civil liitginccring . — \Vc think it may he nreepted without 
question that the Silquir College is capable imdor the existing 
arrangement's of giving the college training nei!c.“S!iry for turning 
out coinpetont civil engineers of university rank, and that no fimdii. 
mental changes arc required in this department., aU.liougIi there is 
evidence that the jiractical training which follows the college 
teaching is insuflicicnt. * 

7. Tlic Public Works Department lloorganisiation Committoo 
made recommendations nficeting (1) the maximum age of ontrr* 
(2) tho standard of admission, and (3) the length of the college 


* Cliaptcr XXIV, parni. 22, 23 and 2ft.“ 
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courses, tlirce matters wliicli arc closely inter-related and rnust 
be considered together. 

(?) The Committee propose that the age of entrance should • 
not exceed 19 on the last birthday (as against tlie then 
existing limit of 21) for students who had passed the 
intermediate and of 23 for students who had passed the 
bachelors examination (limits which have since been 
modified).^ 

(??) The Committee propose that the standard should be the 
intermediate standard of an Indian university •with 
English, mathematics, physics and chemistry as com- 
pulsory subjects, or such European school standard as 
may be considefed equivalent, but that this examination 
should be supplemented by a special entrance examina- 
tion in the four subjects named ; and tlie English at 
this latter examination is intended to be ‘ modern 
English including a short essay and an oral test.’ 
The second examination proposed would be of a com- 
petitive character if there were more applicants than 
could be admitted. It is to be remembered that the 
present minimum standard is the intermediate examin- 
ation, taken with the subjects above-named, except that 
' an alternative is now allowed between physics and 
chemistry, while both these subjects would be compul- 
sory under the new scheme. 

(m) The Committee propose that the whole period of training 
should remain five years, as at present required for the 
diploma ; but that instead of being divided into four 
years’ college training and one year of practical, it 
should consist of three years’ college training followed by 
two ‘ spent on worlm.’ 

8. We do not wish to trench unduly on the province of a spe- 
cialist committee .such as the one we have quoted. But we think 
that in the recommendations to ■which we refer, they have hardly 
given due consideration- to the questions of general secondary 
education and of the difficulties of medium involved. While we are 
not averse from some lowering of the maximum age for entrance, 
wo think ^that it uull be ]some time before the age of 19 will be 


‘ Clmptcr XXIV, pam. 40 (c). 
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siifljcicndy liipli as a maximum ago. It will be from figure? 
quoted in Chapter XT, paragraph 37, that (he average age of matri- 
cnlation at (ho Cahaitta I’nivcr.-iitj’ is ehoiil 181 niicl that imtler the 
Tulcs proposed half (he mntrictdales would n(. present. bo excludal 
from Sibpur, sinre (.hoy could not re-ich (he hderirirtiintc examina- 
tion (ill over 20, Wo hope (hat intprovenjonl.’? in .‘■oeondary educa- 
tion and of (ho iiitcrmcdiato colleges will lower the age at wliich 
the intorincdiate examinnlion is lahen ; but (his will take time, 

().. Rai Bahadur Lala Ganga Ram In .a dis.«enlienl nolo proposed 
as one altenuitive that, a liaclielorV degree in arts or science should 
be the entranee examination, with 20 as the maximmn a, go for 
entry. We fear that this scheme M'onld debar an even greater 
number of eandidates (ban tlio scheme of tiie majority, .'Vs n 
second alternative, the Rai Bahadur proposed Ibat if 19 is adopted 
as the maximum age for admis'^iftn, the inatriculiUiim or school 
leaving standard shonld be fixed as the Jnininvum cd\ieational 
qualification ; but this standard wc regard as t.oo ]o\v for entrance 
to a university course. 

10, Rni Bahadur Ganga Ram further rai.<c.s specifically the 
question of English and wites' : — 

" I would also cmphnsi.se tlio argument mlilacccl in p.nragraph 77 (n) of tho 
sopoit, that tho Indian student h.as tho disadvantage of having to prosecute 
lus studies in a foreign language, and if ho ts to hold his own both in college 
and in after life with lits English confreres, ho must have a lliorougli 
grounding in the language at tho start, a grounding which, in my opinion, is 
notooimotedby tho intermediate standard." 

bir. F. A. A. Cowley, Chief engineer of the Public Works Deiiart- 
ment, Bengal, Las told us in his cAddence that graduates in engineer- 
ing, even under the present system, are unable to express themselves 
properly in English.® A good knowledge of English is of course 
indispensable to the engineer. 

We have elsewhere explained the necessity of measures for 
improving the standard of Englisli teaching and hope that such 
measures vdll prove effective at an early dale. But in the mean- 
time the inefficiency in English must be taken into account not 
only ill connexion ivith the entrance standard, but also in connexion 
•with the length of the course. A B, A. or B,Sc, ought no doubt 


‘ Report of Public Works Department Reorganisation Committeo, Volumo I, pamj 84 
® General JTomorantln, page 41. b . f 
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to l>c able to follow flic bachelor of engineering cour.se without 
any kind of diliicult.y : but if the pro.scnt intcnnediiiie standard 
for the entrance (lualitication i.-^ retained, as we think that it .should 
1 ) 0 . we have doubi.s whether the t.hrec years’ c()llegc cour.so proposed 
by the J’ublic. Work.s Jlcpartnient Knorgani.sation Comniittcc would 
be Millieient for tlie average student who enters at the inter-' 
mediate stage and wlio i.s, and for .some time will be, h{mdic.npped, 
as comi)arcd with the linglLdi .student, by his want of knowledge 
of the medium. 

11 . The propo'^al of the majorit}* would definitely bar out bache- 
lors of f^cienee from taking an engineering course. We think it may 
be wi.se to give the preference to men who begin their engineering 
cnur.'e relatively young ; but if there is room in the college we see no 
reason why an older but promising candidate should be barred out 
bv anv hard and fast rule of the kind proposed. It would be .suffi- 
cient, we think, to provide that, other tliing.s being equal, preference 
.should be given to candidatc-s under a prescribed age. 

12. Wo have no difliculty in accepting the view that two years' 
jtraetical training .should bo required, before any degree or diidoma 
is conferred in civil engineering if that i)5 rcgsvrdcd by the cxiicrts 
in the subject ns nc<‘('ssary. ]}ut for the rcason.s stated wo venture 
to doubt wliellier the recommendation of the Public Woite Depart- 
ment ltcorgj)ni«ation Committee in regard to the lowering of the 
maximum age for admi.ssion to It) and the. .shortening of the college 
cour.-c from four to tlircc years ought to he can-ied into effect at 
any rate for s'ome years to come. 

J 3. The Comnut.lce mak'c one .suggestion in regurd to ciuTicidum 
they vTitc^ — 

" It is (losinildc (hat rvcrj’ civil engineer should have an elementary training 
in architecture, and willi this object in view we recommend tlial, where it. 
i.s not nlrc.ady the case, the elements of the buhjcct should be added to the 
curricula of tlic engineering colleges.” 

ISiigiiiccrs arc fo often asked in India to cany out architectural 
worktiiat there arc special grounds for this recommendation, which 
we support and which falls in with the proposals we make in regard 
to Icacliing architecture ns a separate subject at Sibpur.- 


• Rciiori, 80 . 

’ See iiiroi. 3‘.) mid -10 ht low. 
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14. In regard to tlie training in civil engineering of a grade 
lower than the university grade, the Public Works Department 
Reorganisation Committee reported as follows ; — 

“ In our proposals rcgardinii the reorganisation of the public works depart- 
ment we have advocated the abolition of the present upper subordinate class, 
and the retention of only two classes, engineers and subordinates. We recom- 
mend that the same principle should be applied to the engineering colleges 
also, since the upper subordinate appe.ars to ns to be an undesirable compro- 
mise between the engineer olTicer and the subordinate proper, and we believe 
that not only Government but public bodies and private firms also, would be 
better served by an enpneer tnained and recognised as such. There should, 
we consider, be onlj- two dcp.arlmcnts of civil engineering in each college, for 
the training of officers and subordinates respectively, the engineers for both 
tho superior and provincial Government services, and nlso Ac district 
enpneers contemplated in our reorganisation scheme, being draml in general ’ 
from the former class. Wc recognise that tlierc arc objections of principle 
to the present sj'stcm under which cnfdnccrs and subordinates arc trained 
together in the same institution and, while recognising that no change may 
be possible in tho immediate future, wc consider that when the demand for 
engineers justifies the step, the ultimate policy of Government should be to 
cUnunnto all forms of subordinate education from the colleges and to proride 
•lor them in technical schools.” 

We are in general accord with the recommendations quoted so 
far as they affect Sibpiix and shall refer to them again later. In 
•the meanwliile we may point out that steps sire being taken at 
Sibpur in tbe direction indicated. The sub-ovcrsccr's class Las 
Ibeen abolisbed, and the length of the overseer course has been 
•reduced from five to four years of ■which three are to be spent 
at the college, as recommended by the Committee. 

15. We understand that the college is maldng arrangements for 
courses to be given in civil engineering by visiting teachers. Wc 
welcome this innovation, for civil engineering is now, like other 
branches highly specialised, and it will be of advantage to the stu- 
dents to attend lectures by specialists on various special subjects 
such as irrigation, various branches of railway engincermg re- 
inforced concrete, etc. Later the school may itself perhaps be 
able to provide more specialised teaching in some of these subiect 

16. Mechanical engineering,— Tins side of tbe work presents 
•inueb greater difficulty than ci-vil engineering, 

“ Indian ci-vil engineers,” say the Indian Industrial Commission i « i, 
done well in the Public Works Department and have cstahlished their olaim^ 


^ Beport, pani ISl. 
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io promotion to the hipher ranks of the service ; but in mechanical engineering 
wliich, otifsidc the railway worksliops, is mainly carried on by private enter- 
prise, we find that in the absence of a 2>ropor s}’stem of training, they have 
seldom attained to positions of importance and responsibility.” 

17. The ijroblcm of training in mechanical engineering in Bengal 
differs csscnVisvUy from the corresponding problem in England 
because of the averseness of so many high caste Bengalis to use their 
hands and because unlike the English youth who mslies to become 
a mechanical engineer, and who in accordance mth universal 
Iradition does the work of an ordinary workman and accepts the 
pay of an ordinary apprentice daring Iiis training, the average 
Bengali youth regards sucli work and such pay as beneath his 
dignity and is tlicrcforc unable to acquu-c the practical experience 
necessary to make a successful mechanical engineer. One com- 
mittee after another lias called attention to this dilBculty.^ 

IS. As we have seen,", a sub-committee of the Sibpur College 
recently reported that there was no demand which would justify the 
local training of mechanical engineers of tlie university type. But 
this is not the present view of the principal or the staff. In their 
memorandum® they point to the new situation created by the war, 
’the c-xpansion of industries due to military demands, the difficulty of 
obtaining engineers from Europe and the probability that after the 
war this difficulty will not in any way be diminishod. 

“ The problem," tlioy say, " is a very urgent commercial problem. The 
industrie.s need the men and need Ibem badly. They arc perfectly willing and 
anxiou-s to engage competent men quite irrespective of tbeir nationality. 
A oompotont Indian who can live on a lower scale of pay than a European will 
have a great advantage. Wo must, tbereforo, forge ahead and that without 
delay.” 

But the Sibpm- staff as a wdiole do not submit any scbcitie for 
providing a course in mechanical engineering of a more advanced 
kind than that above given. 

19. The Indian Industrial Commission, whose enquiries have 
been carried out siniultaucously with our own, and with whom we 


* The general question ot the nvoraion of high o i-ito Bengalis to laanunl labour is dis- 
cussed in Chapter XXV, on Agricultural Education, para. 28, 

® Chapter XXIV, para. 38. 

’ General Jlcmoranda, page 27, 
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had the advantage of an informal conference, point out in. their 
report^ that — 

“ especially since the outbreak of the war, various causes have attracted 
public attention in an increasing degree to the predominant importance jvhich 
mechanical engineering is nov be^nning to assume in this country and that 
the attention of the educated public and in particular of the large ‘ industrial 
employers ’ has been drawn to the inconveniences and dangers' that arise from 
the entire dependence of India on imported personneTfor the supervision of 
engineering industries.” 

20. The Indian Industrial Commissipn base their plan on the 
recommendations of engineering education of the Committee of- the 
Institution of Civil Engineers of 1905, which, as they say, repre- 
sented the collective experience of engineers belonging to practically 
every branch of the profession ; and which they think may still he 
taken as representing the general views of .the profession. The 
recommendations of that Committee were as follows 

(1) That the average boy should leave school when he is about 17 years 
of ago ; that much depends upon the development of individual boys, but the 
minimum age should bo 16 and the maximum 18 years. 

(2) That the practical training should be dinded into two parts, and that 
the preliminary stage of practical training should consist in all cases of at 
least a year spent in mechanical engineering workshops. 

(3) That during workshop traimug, boys should keep .regular worlang^ 
hours and should he treated as ordinary apprentices, he subject to tbsciplino 
and bo pwd wages. 

(4) That notiring should bo done in the form of evening study which would 
impose unnecessary strain, upon the boys. 

(5) That, as a rule, it is preferable to proceed to a technical college on the 
completion of the introductory work-shop course ; but that, in the case of 
boys intended to become mccbnnical engineers, it may be advantageous to 
complete the praclic.al traiiung before entering the college ; but in such cases 
it becomes important that simultaneous education during practical training 
shotild be secured. Olhotwiso lliu boys would lose seriously during lour or 
five ycais’ suspension of systematic study, and would be at a disadvantage on 
entering the college. 

(G) That for tlic average student, the period of college study should be at 
least Ihri’c years. 

(7) Tlmt at'lcasl tlircc to four years should be spent in practical trainin'^ 
inclusive of the inlroductoij- workshop course prcwously mentioned.” 

With reference to the .foregoing .sclieme, tlic Indian Industrial 
Coininif.-ion cxpi0e.s themselves ju follow.s- : — 

“Tnc methods pursued in this countrj-, however, differ widely ,1 
I y I Icm » u gge.^ i.d above. The age of boys when they join an engineering college 

• Itejwrt, pin. 155. ~ — 

• ItcjMrt, j-irw. 157 to 159, 
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in Intlin is from two to three years higher than that recommended. Most, 
If not all, of the colleges prescribe a period of training in workshops after the 
completion of the theoretical courses, just ns we have seen in the ease of insti* 
tiitions giiing a lower typo of training ; but oTCn this period is much too 
short to be of practical value to mechanical engineers, no attempt is made to 
subject the students to regular worlcshop discipline, and they arc not compelled 
to attend the full working hours. They go from shop to shop maldng notes 
and sketches, and watch others at work, but, as a rule, do nothing themselves. 
This course, such as it is, broadens the outlook of students who are intending 
to become civil engineers ; but it is worse than useless as an initiation into the 
mechanical side of the engineering profession. 

It has been objected that educated Indians will be unwilling to submit 
to the early hours and hard conditions of workshop training. This may, 
no doubt, have been the ease in the past, but there are numerous signs of a 
marked change in sentiment, and we feel confident that, if facilities are 
provided, increasing use will be made of them. There are difficulties in the 
way, we admit ; but they arc not so great ns is often supposed, and can 
bo overcome. 

There is, thus, ns wo have seen, n very decided consensus of opinion amoug 
practical men that the ideal method of training mechanical engineers is to 
combine workshop practice i.rfd technical instniction ns closely as possible. 
To attain this end in India the workshop has been imported into the college, 
but the rcsult.s have not been altogether satisfactory. Tlio atmosphere of the 
work.'-hop cannot be obtained in the school, and the importance of this is so 
• great that we arc convinced that mcchnnical engineers must be trained in the 
workshops, receiving supplementary class instniction in technical school 
alongside, which should, of course, bo of a more advanced nature than that 
which would bo provided for foremen. That is to say, the mechanical engi- 
neer, by which term we mean the man who in after-life will bo responsible for 
flic design and constniotion of macliiiicrj' and stnictural iron-work of every 
kind, should be trained in a way analogous to that prescribed for the members 
of the labouring classes who will become artisans, and the boys of a higher 
social grade and with a better general education who aspire to become foremen ; 
but he should start in the workshop somewhat older and after a more prolonged 
general education. In tlic factory, he should be regarded ns a workman and 
treated ns such, and paid wages which should represent the market value of the 
work he does ; but he should not spend the whole of his time in the workshops. 
Roughly, the time spent in the technical classes should be equal to one-third 
of the total working hours of.tlie shop.s, but whether this be so many hours 
a day or so many days a week matters little and may be arranged to suit local 
circumstances. The main idea underlying our conception of the proper 
method of training mechanical cnginecre is thus a fundamental modification 
of the current practice in India ; the chief training ground should be the 
workshop, though the class-room is also indispciisnblc. 

After the period of apprenticeship is completed, and this should not be 
less than four years and may usually with advantage be five, those appren- 
tices who desire to specialise should bo prordded for in one or more of the existing 
engineering colleges, where advanced courses of instruction will bo given 
in such subjects ns applied mechanics, electrical engineering, the physical 
sciences, hydraulics, the strength and properties of materials, and heat engines. 

VOL. V 



j‘i2 rjrnixiT.niNO, mining, and ARfHirrfiTur.n. fniAP. xi-vt, 

Ifjilimild bf> rrcrt^jniprd tliat Hiw*' nr.' ftfliiU- r-'rW»fr «o (wn i:no^rl«lge 
for n vorv nwciftl purjio' o, iin*! Hioy nhoiiJil not b" r»^ iiml< rj,7nnuntf!i 

and forood lo j;o lliniiinli n ripdly |m'*cn'lW r/.im '' oj ii)<ilrnrtJ«n, msrli a* t» 
now proviili'd in llio ('iipinrcrin" coifrf:. • of ittiivi rrjty rftnl'. Our fr'^neral 
idea i.« tlint collrRca of liiis r.tnUin pfunild fn* pind.; tn ntUTinrfd 

^vho wsh Hjv'ciiit. t'f Uiuvcritj tVgre^ 

cmirtca.” 

21. The Indinu Iiultistriiil CoiiMiup'-ion iipprnr to ftdvocMe. 
though llicy nre not quite pX]»!i<:iton the point) complete tuiivcrpily 
cour.'Cs in lucchimionl j'ligiiu'criiig for tho‘t< who wiph to take ft 
college couiye followed hy pr.i'’ficftl training, nt well ns .*''pot‘i;d 
courses for students who have taken » ronihined roiire of workshop 
training and tochnie.al education hefon; jworeeding tf) the college. 

22. At the present moment, as we have seeti. there is only *a 
thr.jc yc.ar.s’ cour.se given in mechnnifal engineering at. Sihpur, 
designed for student.s wito .start with little or no knowledge of 
the subject. It. is clear that thi.s should in intniy en.'ses be mq'ple- 
mented by more advaneod course;-, extending over another year 
in mechanical (and in electrical) engineering if the couwas arc 
to be brought up to tlic degree standard as propo.scd by the Indian 
Indiwlrial Coinmi.«.sion, an extension which will require addifion.s 
both to the equipment and to the staff. 

It is to be pointed out that for the student.? trained on the plan 
proposed by the Indian Indnstriat Commission such course.? will 
hardly bo required lor at least four yp.ar.s. But tvo think they 
should be cstablisbcd ns soon as practicable and bo made avail- 
able for the present Sibpur students. 

2.3. The siib-commitloo of the Sibpui College referred to in 
Chapter XXIV, paragraph 38, SHgge.sted that the mcclmnicnl engi- 
necting classes should be fed by a double strcsmi, about half enter- 
ing tbo college after a system of workshop Iraining like that now 
proposed by the Indian Industrial Comnussion, the other hulfV 
entering the college direct and taldng their practical training at 
a later stage. The schemepwe suggest is identical with that of the 
sab-committee except that we propose with the Indian Industrial 
Cojnmission that not only training fqr subordinates but the highest 
training in mechanical en^eering should be given at Sibpar to 
meet the g^o^ving needs of Indian industries. Wo see no reason 
w'hy a imivcrsity degree' should not bo awarded in mechanical 
engineering to students at Sibpur. But every student shoifld nas 
either before, during, or after Ms college coutse, through a period 
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of practical training extending over at least three years, and not 
different or less stringent in character for those who take the 
practical training after the college course than it is for those who 
take it before the college course. It should be made plain to 
students entering Sibpur on the mechanical side that unless they 
are willing to take such training at some period in their career it 
will be a waste of time for them to enter on the course at all. If 
experience shows that direct entry to the college without previous 
training in the workshops leads to unsatisfactory results tHs alter- 
native can be abandoned. But we think it should be tried. We 
shall discuss later the questions of requiring practical training as 
a necessary prerequisite to the conferment of a degree. 

24. As we have pointed out, the addition of a higher coiuso 
in mechanical engineering at Sibpur will involve additions both 
to the staff and to the equipment. We are not iwepared to make, 
detailed suggestions in this matter, which should be considered by 
the new governing body of which we shall propose the establish- 
ment. 

20. Electrical c^igineering . — In regard to electrical engineering 
the Indian Industrial Commission report as fellows’^ : — 

“ Wc have not specifically referred to tlio training of electrical engineers, 
because electrical manufactures Lave not yet been started in India, and there 
is only scope for the employment of men to do simple repair work, to take 
charge of the nmning of electrical machinery, and to manage and control 
hydro-electric and steam-operated stations. The men required for those 
three classes of work will be provided by the foregoing proposals for the training 
of the various grades required in mechanical engineering. They will have 
to acquire, in addition, special experience in electrical matters, but, till tliis 
branch of engineering is developed on the constructional side and the mnnu- 
faotiiTc of electrical ranohincry taken in hand, the managers of electrical 
undertaldngs must train their own men, making such use as they can of the 
special facilities offered for instruction at the engineering colleges and the 
Indian Institute of Science.” 

:\Ir. B. C. Gupta®, of the Sibpur College, told us that the present 
demand for electrical engineering students from the college was 
for .students of tlic foreman type, but he advocated the extension 
of the present course to fomr years and made a university course. 

Tliere are at present a numher of electric light and power stations 
in India ; the question whether advanced training in eleetrical 
engineering should ho given before the demand for responsible 
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electrical engineers has further increased in India is one for serious 
consideration. We think it should be referred to the future Goveru- 
ing Body of the College. ^ 

2G. Mining engineering. The ‘projected collierg school at Dlian- 
baid . — In Chapter XXVJ, paragraphs 47-52, an account has been 
giveri of the mining education of various grades in Bengal and it 
has been shown that the training given, except at Sibpur, is inade- 
quate for the training of men. for the first class colliery manager’s 
certificate, though it may suffice for the managers of the smaller 
collieries. Even the proposed mining school at Dhanbaid as plaiuied 
by the Conmiiltee on illining Education in Bengal and in Bihar and 
Orissa, under thc\)rcsidency of Sir Duncan hlacpherson, 1913-14.1 
would have provided mining education of a higher secondary rather 
tliau of university standard. The entrance qualification to the 
^school was to be of the standard of the matriculation or the junior 
Cambridge local certificate. The - principal was also to act as 
professor of miuuig engineering. Geology was to be taught as part 
of the work of the professor of mining and surveying. A third 
professor was to have the title of ‘ professor of "science and 
mathematics ’ and was to teach mathematics, chemistry, mineral- 
ogy, assaying, coal analysis and physics. The fourth professor on- - 
the staff was to be responsible for the training in electrical and 
mechanical engineering. It is clear that a school, each member of 
whose staff is to teach so wide a range of subjects, could not under- 
take the higher training required in the various specialised branches 
of mining engineering. The school could not, with the staff pro- 
posed, give advanced training in mining geology, in higher electrical 
technology, or in the study of fuels. It might become a very 
" efficient school for the training required for the colliery manager’s 
■hertificate ; but luiless supplemented by work elsewhere, its stud*ents 
would not be qualified for the highest posts in colliery engmeering 
It would inevitably specialise in .coal mining and pay Ie. 5 s 
attention to the mining of other minerals. The estimates for the 
Dhanbaid School were based on the intention that it should accom 
modate about 50 students and so turn out from 10 to 15 ouarfi A 
colliery managers a year. That number should find employment 
on the Indian coaffields and leave no surplus for other branch 
of 'the minjmg industry. 


* Chapter XXIV, parn, 63. 
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27. iRecommendations of the Indian Industrial Commission. — The'' 
Indian Industrial Commission have considered^ three possibilities 
in regard to the establishment of a school of mining, (a) the 
maintenance of the present department at Sibpur, (b) the establish- 
ment of a self-contained mining school on the coal fields, (c) the 
establishment of a mining school at the proposed imperial institu- 
tion for the teaching of metallurgy at Sakchi. The Commission 
point out as advantages of the Sibpur scheme that it would be 
cheaper than the Dhanbaid scheme, lAat it would bring the mining 
students into contact with those studying other branches of 
engineering, and that Sibpm’ would possess better and more estab- 
lished traditions than any new institutions. But they point out 
that while visits to coal mines take only a few hours from Dhanbaid, 
they take 36 hours from Sibpur, that the staff of an institution on 
the coalfields may be in close touch not only with the latest 
development of the industry, but with employers and managers, 
which is of advantage to students both while under training and 
while seeking employment ; and that according to the sub-com- 
mittee appointed in 1916 to consider the future of the Sibpur mining 
class it would be hard for teachers there to secure practical training 
' for their students in collieries, while a staff at a school in the 
coal field could do this with comparative ease. The Commission 
regard it as a matter of importance to keep the school in close 
touch with the coal mining ; and they finally point out that the 
staff of a school on the coalfields could maintain intimate relations 
with those of its students who were taking the practical portion of 
their course at one or other of the mines. On these grounds the 
Commission preferred the Dhanbaid to the Sibpur scheme. They 
then compared the relative advantages of establishing a mining 
school as part of the proposed institute of technology at Sakchi, 
and pointed out that a considerable saving in cost could be effected 
and- a more efficient staff and equipment provided by combining 
in the same institution the higher forms of training for mining and 
metallurgy. But on the ground that it would be in less intimate 
touch Avith the coal- mining industry than Dhanbaid. The Com- 
mission preferred Dhanbaid to Sakchi ; and they recommended that 
pending the establishment of the Dhanbaid School the classes at 
Sibpur should be maintained and the teaching steadily improv^. 


' Beport of the Indian Indnstrial Commission, 1016-18, paras. 167-171. 
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28. The need for higher mining education at Calcutta . — A school 
of -mining engineering which would be more advanced in standard 
and less restricted in range than that of the proposed school alt 
Dhanbaid is necessary in India, and Calcutta has many special 
advantages as the situation for such a school. This statement 
is contrary to the widespread belief in tbe principle that a mining 
school should be upon a mining field. In accordance with- that 
principle, the leading early mining school in Britaui was established 
at Camborne in Cornwall ; the mining school in the United States 
which long enjoyed the highest reputation was that at Houghton 
in Michigan ; the historic mining schools of Germany were those of 
ITreiberg on the mining fields of Saxony and of Clausthal in the 
mining field of the Harz ; Victoria established what was intended to 
be its oliief mining school on the gold field of Ballarat. In all these 
cases as well as in others the mining school on the mining field has 
been surpassed by those of the educational and industrial capitals. 
The chief English mining school is in London ; that of the United 
States is in New York, of Germany in Berlin , and of Victoria at 


Melbourne. The apparent advantages of giving mining education 
on a^mining field are outweighed by less obvious drawbacks. The 
school on a mining field is isolated, and its staff are apt to lose 
touch with scientific progress. The school naturally tends mainly 
to teach the mining methods which can be illustrated at the adjacent 
mines ; and thus the students get a bias for one system, instead of 
an all-round knowledge of general mining practice. Most mining 
fields are liable to decline permanently or temporarily as the mines 
are exhausted or become less jirofitable, and the mining schools 
upon them simultaneously decline, and may be continued as general 
secondary schools. Moreover, the advantage.of proximity to the 
mines is less than it would appear to be at first sight. The 
experience in a mine which is of most practical value to the student 
is gained by working as a miner for weeks or months together • and 
during that time he must live close to the mine at which he is 
employed. The projected site of the Dhanbaid school is two miles 
away from the edge of the coalfield and several miles from 
large coal mine ; and, as the collieries nearest Dhanbaid n-ill^^b^ 
comparatively soon worked out, coal ndning will steadily re 
from the site suggested for the school. The inconvenience of ^ 
railway journey from Calcutta is insignificant to a student who ^ 
•going to work at a mine for two months, compared with th* 
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advantages he would enjoy at Sibpur of contact with students of 
other branches of ‘engineering and with the opportunity of special- 
ising in some branch of higher technical training. Sibpur, more- 
- over, has well-established traditions and, as the Indian Industrial 
Conunission pointed out, already trains most of the students who 
obtain the first class colliery manager’s certificate ; both in 1916 
and 1917 two-thirds of the successful candidates were from Sibpur. 
Tuitther, though the student at Dhanbaid would unquestionably 
be more likely to get access to the-mines at Jharia, the teachers at 
Dhanbaid would have a close personal acquaintance with the engin- 
eers of the min es there, yet the staff at Sibpur would have better 
opportunities of knowing the officials connected with mines on 
other coalfields and with the metalliferous mines which are 
administered from Calcutta, As a centre for employment in the 
scattered mining fields of India And Burma, Calcutta has great 
advantages over a mufassal centre such as Dhanbaid ; and Calcutta 
-will probably remain the chief administrative centre for the 
minpa of Eastern India, Burma and Assam. 

29. Go-operation of Sibpur toith the Dhanbaid School. — ^never- 
theless we agree with the policy of the Macpherson Committee and 
of Messrs. Adams, Boberton and Glen George in favour of estab- 
lishing a min ing school on one of the Bengal or Bihar coalfields. 
The advantages of Dhanbaid are however at present counter- 
balanced by one serious though remediable objection. A school 
at Dhanbaid should co-operate with the mining department at Sib- 
pur ; but section 11 of the Patna University Act prohibits any uni- 
versity in British India except Patna University from admitting 
“ any educational institution in the province of Bihar and Orissa 
to any privileges whatever.” So long as that section remains un- 
amended the most effective forms of organised co-operation between 
the mining school of Calcutta University at Sibpur and the 
mining school at Dhanbaid are impossible. We hope therefore that 
the section may be modified. Students from Dhanbaid -should be 
able to attend at Sibpur the more advanced courses in, say, 
electrical technology, the chemistry of fuels, min i n g geology and 
' higher surveying ; while students from Sibpur might be attached 
to the Dhanbaid School, while imdertaking ■-practical training on 
the Jharia coalfield, or might attend special courses of lectures 
at the .school on branches of colliery work. But if Sibpur cannot 
admit students from Dhanbaid to ‘ any privileges ’ there would 
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be no ba^ for co-operation ; and we feel bound to recommend 
that if the section is not amended the Bengal Government should 
' not contribute to the support of a school of mines unless it is 
situated on one of the coalfields in Bengal. With that qualifica- 
tion we support the proposal for the establishment on one of the 
coalfields of a school of mines which should specialise in coal 
Tnining and act in co-operation with the mining department at 
Sibpur, which we desire to see maintained and developed on the 
lines suggested in paragraph 32 below. 

30. The proposed Geniral Metallurgical Institute at SaJcchL—It 
the Sibpur Mining Department teaches the mining of metalli- 
ferous ores some training will be necessary there in assaymg and 
metallurgy. The Indian Industrial Commission recommends the 
establishment at Sakchi of a central specialised school of metal- 
lurgy to serve all India. This proposal is not put foru’ard for 
immediate adoption. Hence it appears undesirable for metal- 
lurgical education to be entirely suspended in Bengal until this 
central institute be established. Some instruction in general 
metallurgy at Sibpur is indispensable ; but considering the great 
advantages which Sakchi will possess for the teaching of advanced 
metallurgy we consider that Calcutta should not attempt to 
compete with it in that subject. A general metallurgical course, 
more elementary than that at Sakchi, should, however, be main- 
tained at Sibpur for the benefit of students of mining and 
engineering, while Sibpur students who wish to specialise in metaJ- 

'luigy should go to Sakchi to complete their studies. 

31. Number of minmg students at Sibpur. — ^The number of mining 

students at Sibpur in the last six years is shown in the following 
table : — . \ 
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In these figures, -which have been furnished by the principal of 
Tihe college, half the total number of students in the preparatory- 
class have been counted as mining students. It is clear that the 
number of mining students is steadil}' increasing and that further 
accoimnodation will be needed for them. 

32. Devdo-pment of the mining department at Sibpnr. — The 
establishment of the proposed school of mines on the coalfield, 
which would specialise in colliery work, would not render un* 
necessary the mining department a^t Sibpiir, which should be main- 
tained and extended with special reference to the mining of metalli- 
ferous ores, of various non-metallic minerals other than coal, and 
to oil-mining. That the Sibpur College may be able to undertake 
this work adequately we recommend the addition to the staff of 
its mining department of a lecturer on economic geology and of 
a lecturer on metallurgy and assaying ; also that the department 
should be provided with an adequate laboratory and museum ; 
that the present equipment for teaching the mechanical and 
electrical branches of mining should be considerably increased ; 
and that the department should be provided -vrith an adequate 
laboratory for assaying and metallurgy. 

33. Question of separation of training for higher and loiver grades . — 
The question of separating the higher training from the lower 
training now carried on alongside it in the Indian engineering 
colleges is one for serious consideration. 3Ir. L. H. Tipple, 
Professor of Mathematics at Roorkee, in a paper read before the 
Indian Industrial Conference in Calcutta in December 1917, urged 
the importance of the complete separation of technical education 
and industrial and the provision for each at its own type of institu- 
tion, i.e., technical colleges of university rank for the ^igher grade 
and continuation trade schools in industrial centres for the lower 
grade. We have seen in paragraph 14 above that this -view was 
in its general outlines endorsed by the Public Works Department 
Reorganisation Committee. It is also endorsed by the Industrial 
Commission.^ 

“ It -will be necessary,” say the Commission, “ for Government to coil- 
sidei the more general question of the part to be played by the existing en^- 


* Kcjrort, pari*. ICO. 
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nccring .colleges and the universities, in providing for the increasing need in 
India for scientific, technical and tochnolopcal training, feclconvincM 

that 03 the development of the country proceeds the number of stadenw 
vrill increase and that in consequence, at no distant date it -will bo fimnd 
desirable to abolish the school departments of these colleges and^ to 
make provision for the education of subordinates in separate institn- 
tions.”i 

34. We concur in these views. Wo think it wasteful to employ 
teachers of the highest calibre for training foremen simultaneously 
with students of university rank. But we think with the Indus- 
trial Commission that a sudden change is not practicable and that 
we must wait until the number of cn^eering students increases 
before the Sibpur College can be converted into an institution solely 
for the training of students of the higher grade. 

In regard to one point a change might perhaps bo made without 
much delay. It has been suggested to us that the Dacca School of 
Engineering could provide training for all the subordinates re- 
quh’ed for the Public Worlcs Department and so relieve the Sibpur 
College to this extent. We have not examined the proposal in 
detail, hut if it is clear that Dacca can provide the necessary facili- 
ties and that the students will he replaced by students of a higher 
type at Sibpnr we hope the proposal may be carried into effect 
promptly. 

36. Architectural eduoatiau-^e have seen in paragraph 13 
above that the Public Works Department Reorganisation Committee 
have recommended that some training in architecture should be 
given to all engineering students. We are disposed to bhink that a 
systematic tiaming might also he given at Sibpur to students who 
desire to become professional architects. In this connexion we 
had to conadcr two main questions (1) whether such training is 
needed in Calcutta and (2) whether, if the answer is in the a&ma- 
tive, it should be given at Sibpur or elsewhere. 

- 36, The Public Works Department Reorganisation Committee 
said on this point® 

“ We are oonvirioed of the .necessity for one good school of aichite tn 
in India, and Bombay is the most suitable centre and will piohihlv 
teqidtemsnta for the time being. Provision should abo be made at ] 


‘ The institotioQS of lower grade the Commiseion would place 
Directers ofluduataies. . oI 

‘ Report, paia. 57. 
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w'licic a demand for such men osists, for tbs ttaining of aTohitcctural draughts* 
men In the various tcchmcal institutes and schools of art.’* 

37. Jlr. H. A. Crouch, the Cousulting Architect to the Govern- 
ment of Bengal, in giving evidence before the Committee in IFebru- 
ary 1917, said : — 

“ If a separate school of architecture wore opened in Bengal he was not 
certain that there would he sufiicicut openings for the students to begin with, 
but they were bound to arise in time. One good school in India was all that 
was required at present.”* 

But, omng to the changes in the situation, Mr. Crouch expressed 
a different view in giving evidence before us a year later. In a 
memorandum based on his oral evidence he ivritcs : — 

“ It appears to mo most desirable that a school of architecture should be 
established here [».e., in Calcutta]. With the present rapid growth of this 
city and considering the amount of decentralisation suggested by the report 
of the Public Works Department Rcor^nisation Committee recently published 
there should bo plenty of scope for men who pass through such n school and 
subsequently fit themselves for the practice of architecture.”- ' 

]\Ir. C. F. Pa 3 me, Chairman of the Calcutta Corporation, stated ‘ 
to the Commission that “ there should be a big opening for archi- 
tects in Calcutta. The work is usually done by engineers.’’^ 

38. A school for arcliitecture in Calcutta might be suitably 
established either in coimexion with the School of Art, where in- 
struction is now given to architectural draughtsmen, or at Sibpur. 
It is clear that each of these two institutions has its special advan- 
tages, the School of Art on the artistic side, Sibpur on the .scientific. 
If the school were established at the School of Art its staff could 
give at Sibpur the special instruction needed by engineers, which 
would form only a relatively small portion of the engineering course.^ 
But it would be more difficult, and i>robably impossible for the 

•' Sibpur engineering staff, to give at the School of Art the relatively 
larger amount of training in engineering required by students of 
architecture, which would include such subjects as materials, build- 
ing construction, stresses and strains, reinforced concrete, etc. Llr. 
Crouch definitely prefers Sibpur to the School of Art on the groimd 
that it would avoid duplication of staff. There is also the question 

' Appendix to Report of the Fnblio Works Department Reorganisation Committee, 
Volimio n, Question 1146. 

‘ General Memoranda, page 42. 

3 Question 16, oral ovidonco. 

* Para. 13 above. 
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•of acjnial site to be considered ; there would be no difficulty in 

providing an adequate site at Sibpur. - 

39. Mr. Crouch suggests the establishment of--a three years' 
course in architecture, with the present intermediate examination in 
arts or science for the entrance standard ; and adds that on the 
•completion of this course “ a further two years’ course in the office 
0 a trained architect would be necessary '. .... before a man 
could be considered thoroughly qualified to practise architecture.”* 

It seems to us that the University might quite suitably grant a 
egree in architecture in connexion with a course of t.his kind. 

40. Teaching staff in mcliitecture. — ^We quote in ext&iso the 
passa,ges from Jlr. Crouch’s memorandum^ relating to the teaching 


architeohiTo Sibpur should be 'placed under a professor of 

<5reat Britain wonld'probably have to be recruited from 

lecture on tli.. u; t ^ ° pre-vious experience in teaching, should 

•of the various norL^^ of architecture, moul^ngs, features and ornaments 
toivn planning ^ principles of design, on sanitary science and on 

able to iMtract^oth^Ti*i^** vf staff of the Engineering College would be 
common to them both engineering students in subjects 

■assistant master woiil.q ^ ^ofessor of architecture with the aid of one 
•college, provided admi ® sufficient staff for the architectural side of the 

other haS7ftJe sSTth?^i^“*^^ 0 **'*!*® 

students it would he college were not available for the architectural 

■would, I think be an appoint two assistant masters. It 

•on town plannine on the or f^mcer students to attend the course 

A great Zl®? "chitectural side of the college. 

instance as professo/nf v5 T the right type of man in the first 

■on a 10-year^agreement ® ^ ^® 

provided siiffl 4 .^™’ ^^® three years of which could be on probation; 
•out as an iTi .1 terms and a bonus at the expiration of the period were held 
have the riZ***™/**^*- ^ ®'*gg®st that he should be allowed free quarters and 
than Ha roo ™ “ Pnvate practice. He should receive a ^salary of not less 
Bs. 50 iint?w^”“Z^^“ *^® annual increments of 

videnf A j *^® ®**^ his agreement and be allowed to contribute to a ni./, 

lower than the railway provident fimd JP™’ 
TiU ““^‘tribution of ^yth of his salary, a bonus of 100 ner e * ’ * 

bs contebution and i per ceJt. compound intemst. The abo^a^f 

CalcuttaZn*‘i®°°^ conversant with the conditions of 

inriiio hl^ly to accept. It may prove necessary to improve tin. #• '^® 

0 he nght type of man to join Government service for onlv ten *-0 
Pnnlnn would also in all probability have to be ronr, -7®***®- 

g in the first . instance. I suggest that he should receive *^’*®*^ from 
■ — “• salarv 
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Rs. 400 with annual increments of Ea. 40 and the privilege of contributing 
to a provident fund similar. to the'one-I have described.” 

41. Residential arrangements— The "residential arrangements at 
Sibpur which we have briefly described'^ in the first part of the 
report appear to us inadequate. We are of opinion that one or- 
more hostels should be built without delay providing a number of 
single ropms. We would urge that unless suitable accommodation 
can be provided at an early date at Sibpur for the number of 
students who may be reasonably estimated as necessary to meet the 
needs of the engineering and mining industries, the residential 
restrictions should be removed. Non-resident students should be- 
required, lih-A the students of the other colleges, to live under 
carefully supervised and approved conditions® ; and they should be- 
required to attend as punctually as the resident students. The- 
distance of Sibpur from Calcutta may no doubt make it difSicult, 
but we think it would not be impossible to secure the fulfilment- 
of these conditions. A prompt and adequate increase in the hostel 
accommodation might of course render the admission of non- 
resident students unnecessary. 

42. Facilities for Muslim sttidents.—'We recommend that the- 
present facilities for Muslim students should be continued. 

ZF. — Future government of the Sibpur Engineering College and' 
relations until the University of Calcutta. 

43. The present college at Sibpur is, as we have seen, a Govern- 
ment college.® The ‘ Governing Body ’, like the corresponding body 
for the Preadency College, has powers rather greater than those 
of the governing bodies of other Government colleges, especially 
the power of spending each year a consolidated grant ; this, in 
the case of the Sibpur College, amounts for the year 1918-19 to- 
lls. 46,600, a substantial sum. 

- 44. Mr. B. Heaton, the present principal of the college, writes 
on page 3 of his Quinqufennial Report for 1912-13 to 1916-17 : — 

“ I may definitely say that from the Principal’s point of view the possession, 
of a Governing Body merely increases work and does not appear to expedite 
either business or secretariat decisions. A Governing Body such as we have 
now, composed so largely of high officials absent for months in Darjeeling and 
touring constantly when in the plains, can seldom be called together. Experi- 
ence has shown that they cannot meet conveniently more than three times. 

- ‘ Chapter XXIV, para. 40 {h), 
s Chapter' XXXIX. 

’ Chapter XXIV, para, 40 (w). 
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yearly— Maich, Jaly and November or December. Mnch business lias to 
\rait tbese meetings ; only the more urgent items can l>® settled in circulation. 

The Principal in this passage appears to hav® ^ ® ‘ Govern ■ 

ing Body ’ of the present type entirdy snhoiAui®t® to the Depart- 
ment. ‘ •-- 

45. In a memorandum drafted by the Priiicip®'^ Sihpui 
Engineering College, and signed by six memb^s of the teaching 
stafE (with certain expressions of dissent to ■v^hich we shah refer), 
the immense complexity of the present syst®°i administration 
and the ddays involved in ca-rrying out anf change are pointed 
outr^ In regard to the actual administration of Sibpur CoUegethe 
only definite change which the staff propose f® that it should be 
transferred from the department of education f*® a d.epartinent of 
industries. They further suggest that the connexion with the 
Univetalty ehould. he 

•' 46. The complaint of the Sibpur staff ag®io®t the University 
is based on three grounds.® In the first-place they conaplain of the 
great difficuHy and delay involved in getting alteration made in 
the course. We have summarised elsewhere th® process as described 
by Mr. Heaton® ; we fully sympathise with tb® ''dew that changes 
in university curricula should be made with ^ greater ease than 
is the case at present and we have made genef®f recommendations 
with that end in view. 

47. The second ground of complaint is th®t persons who are 
not experts fix the percentages for a pass at tb® university examin- 
ation and that to change the percentages to what the staff think 
reasonable and to what their students could easily respond would- 
be ‘ a very heavy task.’ But^his ground of complaint appears to 
be theoretical ; so far as we are aware no proJ>osaJ has been made 
recently to increase the percentage for a pass at university examin- 
ations, nor has the proportion of passes been veiy high. We have 
dealt dsewhere with the general question of p^s-marks, and hope 
that under the scheme which we propose each Eacully will be able 
to exact from each candidate the degree of proficiency which it 
regards as necessary to keep faith -with the puPhc in regard to the 
university certificates and diplomas. We do regard the present 


1 Qenenl Memonmda, pago 31, 

* rage 32. _ / 

® CSiapter XXVIII, pants. 65-SC. 
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examination scheme in civil engineering as satisfactory in principle 
because it appears to us possible under the scheme for students 
to pass the esamination as a whole and yet be deficient in the 
‘inowledge of subjects essential for every civil engineer.^ The 
scheme, which was framed presumably by the Faculty of Engi- 
neering compares unfavourably from the professional point of view 
with the regulations in the Faculty of Medicine. We have, 
in Chapters XVII and XL, indicated the general principles on 
which such examinations should in our judgment be based. 

48. The third ground of complaint is expressed as follows : — 


‘‘For all practical purposes, the connexion with the University is dis- 
astrous and prevents the development of the college ns a self-governing insti- 
tution. Memhers of engineering and industrial iin:^ (all very busy people and 
the future employers of our students) are effectively prevented from interesting 
themselves in the courses we teach and our arrangements for traimng and 

consequently in the type of lad we tarn out and ask them to employ 

The practical value of the present connexion with the University is merely 
one of ' window-dressing.’ TVe tell the public that wc train for a univer- 
sity degree and this helps to attract students." 


49. It is to be remembered that the only department of Sibpur 
College which is in any way related to or controlled by the Univer- 
sity at present is the Civil Engineering Department, of which we 


have heard no complaints and which appears to be in a healthy 
condition ; if the mechanical and electrical course had been con- 
trolled by the Univertity the criticism of the staff woidd have 
been more easy to understand. But we think it would be difficult 
to show that the Sibpur College under present conditions has in 
• any way been damaged by its connexion with the University. 
We shall return later to the question of relations with the 
engineering firms. 

60. The memorandran of the Sibpur stafi does not propose 
any change in the constitution or powers of the present ‘ Governing 
Body ’ of the College ", but suggests that an — 

“ criaiged Boaid'of Viaitois, oi whatever name may be mven to such a 
body should absorb the functions of the Faculty of Engineering and the Board 
of Btadies in Engineering, also of the Joint Technical Examination Board 
and it should he entrusted with the control of Engineering and Diploma courses 
thiOTghout Bengal ....... This Board would include advisoty boards for 

(a) Civil Engmeenng, (6) Mechanical and Electrical Engineering and (c) Minine • 
who would advise Government concerning the development of education 
throughout Bengal. From these advisory boards, a Board of Studies and 


^ Chapter S2QY, para. 40(c). 
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Examinations would be formed. This will provide for the proper co- 
ordiliation of syllabus, teaching arriingements and examinations which is 
now lacking and will enable practising engineers and employers to be very 
closely associated with this important work.” 

This new body would, according fco._the memorandum; conduct 
examinations and award diplomas and degrees. It would be 
the present Board of Visitors, described in Chapter XXIV, para- 
grapli 40 (w), with slight additions and modifications. 

61._Of the seven signatories to the memorandum, three have 
given evidence dissenting wholly or in part from the proposals 
in so fat as they affect the University. Mr. E. N. Sen fervently 
hopes “ for the day when the various branches of knowledge and 
intellectual pursuits shall find full and free scope for their healthy 
growth and natural development within the Calcutta University 
as in some of the modern universities of the United Kingdom.”^ 
3Ir. T. H. BichardsaQ writes® — 

“ I would not approve of a tecbnical college giving a B.E. degree. A 
, university degree should mean a good general as well as° technical education 
alongside of students in other subjects. It is not a question of which system 
is best, but one system ought not to pretend it gives the same as the other.” 

Mr. B. C. Gupta® told us that he — 

. " was not in favour of separating the higher ramres of study from the 

Univeraty ; there should be a faculty of engineering composed of practical 
engineers and the professors in engineering. Indians appreciate the Univer- 
sity connexion. The degree popularises the profession.” 

The view that the universities should take part in higher techno- 
logical training is endorsed by the overwhelming majority of our 
correspondents* and it is the view taken by the Industrial Commis- 
sion. ' ■ 

52. After explaining the lines on which they thinkthe engineering 
colleges should be developed into technological institutes the 
Industrial Commission continue®: — ’ 


“Weregarditascertainthat publioopinionwill demand that <- 1 ip n 
shall be tsonneoted with the local universities and that the stndon/^ colleges 
able to obtain university degrees. To this we think uo serious oh' ^ ^ 

be raised, provided that the terms oi association leave the oolleae 
their own courses of study, reservii^ to the Senates of the ^ 
right to prescribe which shall be selected as qualifying ^ studeutt^**'^'*'**^ 


^ General Memoranda, page 37, 
‘ Ihii., x>age 42. 

® Jbid,, p. 105. ^ 

* Chapter XLVHI, para. R 
° Report, para, ICO. , 


* enter for a 
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university degree. ' The internal administration of the colleges should bo 
controlled by a Board or Council, the members of which might be nominated 
by the Department of Industries, the University, and public bodies represent- 
ing employers. This Council should have the privilege of delegating a certain 
number of its members to represent it on the Senate.”^ 

53. The proposals of the Indian Industrial Commission are in 
general accordance mth our own views on this matter ; and we 
propose that Sibpur College should become a constituent college 
of the University with a constitution similar to that which we have 
proposed for Presidency College.® We regard it as essential for 
its welfare that it should be brought into close touch with the new 
Indian Institute of Engineers and with the great engineering 
fktiis in Calcutta and that they should be inta’ested in its manage- 
ment. 

54. We subjoin as an appendix a certain number of opinions 
furnished to us by some of the great engineering firms of Calcutta 
in regard to (1) the likelihood of an industrial development and 
of an increased need for engineers trained in India after ' 
the war, (2) the question of freeing Sibpur Engineering College 
from Government control and transferring its management to a 
Governing Body on which the engineering firms as well as Govern- 
ment would have substantial representation, (3) the uillmgness of 
the firms to admit to their workshops, either before or after they 
have finished their college course, or possibly on the ‘ sandivich ’ 
system, a number of Sibpur students duly qualified and individually 
approved. These questions arc closely related, and we attach 
importance to the opinions expressed in regard to them. We believe 
with the Industrial Commission and mth the majority of the firms 
whom we have consulted that the demand for engineers trained 
in India is bound to increase ; and though some firms are doubtful 
as to whether India can ever train responsible engineers we think 
the successful experience on the civil engineering side, and the 
fact that there are now successful chemical works, porcelain 
works, tile works, and tanneries in Bpiigal entirely run and managed 
by Indians shows that there is every reason to believe that Bengal 

y 

> It is dear that tho Indian Industrial Commission mean by tho Council a body with 
much wider powers than the present ‘ Governing Body.’ In anoihcr passage in their 
Report, para. 178, tlioy aay o£ tho collcgoa tliat “ their cspendimro should bo adminis- 
tered and their tcaohmg controUod by joint boards on which tho Djpactment o£ Indus- 
tries, the local University, and tho employers, should bo roprosented. 

' Chapter XXXTV, Section XIV, more especially paraa 168-100. 

VOL. V M 
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wiD be able before long to produce highly trained Indian mechanical 
en^eers. But for that development to take place successfully we 
fed that the concurrence of the engineering firms is essential. Their 
help is essential both in the management and guidance of the 
colleges and for the provision of the' workshop training. The 
memorandum 'shows that some of the most important Calcutta 
Dims are willing to assist in both directions. But their assistance 
would, we feel, be more readily secured under a system which 
did not require the creation of any important post and the 
consideration of any substantial fresh espenditure to be referred 
to Government, as at present, ' 

66. We believe that the important Government; departments 
dealing with engineering, including the new Imperial Department 
of Industries of which the Industrial Commission propose the crea- 
tion, the public authorities in Calcutta dealing with engineering 
such as the Municipality and the Port Trust, and the large engineering 
firms in Calcutta could together provide the major part of the per- 
sonnd of a Governing Body to which Government, with due safe- 
guards for audit and inspection, could hand over*the control of 
the Sibput Engineering College with perfeot security. Such a 
body would be able to act ' with an efidciency and expedition 
impossible under the present arrangements. 

56. Proposed Govermjg Body of Sibpur Colkge.—We suggest 
that the Governing Body of the College should beconslSed 
as follows ; — 


One memher appointed by fho Government of India to represent the 
Impenol Department of Induatnes, if such a Department ia orlted 
Seven members appointed by the Government of Bengal, provision heir,/ 
made for the lepresentetion of the Public Works Department , the- 

InstmctioD, the provincial Department of IndustriL li 
■ established, Bailways, Engmeeimg Industries, Miniug and Architectnrr' 

The Principal of the College, ea-o^cjo. 


Two members appointed by the Academic Board of the Colleire 
The Vice-Chanoellor_ of the University, ojyf he is unable to^ ' 

personappointedtoactinhissteadby the Executive Council of th*^ 

sity, and out other university representative appointed hv ti. 

Cotmcil. ^ “ Executive 


Two persons co-opted by the Governing Body to represent P • 
Industries (if the Governing Body constitute a Board of Visito 
persons to be elected by that Board). ^l*®se two 

Two or more persons appointed by the Indian Institute of i? 
when constituted . neets, 
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One person appointed hy the Mining and Geological Institute. 

One person elected by the Bengal Chamber of Commerce, to represent 
Engineering Industries. 

One person elected by the Faculty of Science of the University. 

57. Wo tliinlc the Chairman should be appointed in the first 
instance by the Government of Bengal for a period of (say) five 
3 ’^ears, but that his successor should be appointed by the Governing 
Body from among their oum number. 

58. The members of the Governing Body, other than ex-ofjicio 
members, should be appointed for a period of (say) four years 
and should be re-eligible.^ Provision should be made for the 
simultaneous retirement of half the members.*^ AVe tbinh that any 
member absent from Calcutta for more than six months should 
vacate his seat on the Governing Body. The Governing Body 
should be required to meet not less than six times in the year ; and 
not less than three of the meetings should be held at the college 
itself. In view of the considerable representation of business men 
on the Board we tlunlc that some of the meetings might conveniently 
be held in Calcutta. We think it undesirable that the principal 
should, as at present, be required to act as secretary to the Govern- 
ing Body, and that it should have a special secretary.® 

69. Outline of powers and duties of the governing body . — We 
think it would probably be convenient to establish the governing 
body under a charter wth defirate rights and responsibilities. 
Government might be willing either to hand over the land and 
buildings to the governing body under conditions whicli would 
preclude the real property from being alienated or mortgaged or 


* An oxcoption might bo tidviaablo in respect ol the representCitlvo or ropresonta. 
tivesof thoAcndcmic Board. Hetiring members of tho Board should not be rc-eligiblo 
until after a certain period. 

’ The rota miglit be cstablislied by arranging that tho initial period for half the mem* 
bers, selected by lot, should be six years instead of four. 

° Wo think that tho principal should bo in active contact with tho teaching work of 
tho collego and should not havo tho greater part of his timo taken up with secretarial work 
or details < f routine. Tho Dean of tho largest engineering collojo in London, tho City 
and Guilds College, who fulTds tho functions of principal, is also a university professor of 
engineering and takes an active part in the teaching and investigation carried on at the 
college. Tho fact that Sibpur is a residential collogo must necessarily however make tho 
administrative duties of tho principal heavier than those of tho principal or dean of a 
nun-rcsidential college. '' 

M 2 
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used for any purpose not defined in tlic .Cliarter ; or (2) it might 
transfer the real property to Trustees on behalf of the governing 
body ; or (3) it might retain the real property and transfer th® 
user of it for purposes specified in the Charter to the governing 
body. We think either the first or third course ■would probably be 
simpler than the second. 

^ CO. Government should undertake to .pay to the governing 
body an annual sum of a stated amount (subject to periodic reAi* * 
sion) to pro'vide for the eiq)enditvirc of the college. We hope that 
endowments and gifts might be received both for plant and annual 
expenditure from private benefactors and especially from &ms 
interested in the success of the college ; but the main expenses of the 
college would no doubt have to be provided as in the past from 
Government funds. We think the expenditure should be audited 
by Government auditors ; and the college should be required to 
furnish to the Governments of India and Bengal an annual report- 
on the working of the college together with the audited accounts. 
The governing body would (subject to certain important lights of 
the Academic Board) manage the affairs of the college generally. 
They should be empowered to appoint advisory committees to 
include persons not members of the governing body ; and, subject 
to restrictions in regard to the expenditure of money and to tbe 
pro'visions of the Charter generally, such committees might in some 
cases, in addition to advisory powers, receive executive powers. 
By means, of such committees' the governing body could secure 
a -wider range of advice than could be represented on the governing 
body consistently with its bemg of a manageable size. The, govern- 
ing body should have power,' after report from the Academic Board, 
to fix 'the fees, the conditions for admission, the curricula, and all 
regulations for the award of certificates and diplomas other thhn 
university degrees or diplomas. 

61. Appoiniment of iJie staff of Sibpur OdUege.~As in the case 
of Dacca University and the other Goveminent colleges the question- 
of stafi offers special diffieulties.1 All the senior members, and the 
great majority of the other members of the staff, belong— as rre 
have seen in Chapter XXIY-to the Indian Educational Service 
the Proviuiiial .Educational Service or the Subordinate Educa- 
tional Service. 


I Chapters XX>’in, paras. 93-116, XXXm, paras. 62-67, and L, patas. 21-28, 
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C2. In regard to the question ol stafi the Public Works Depart- 
ment Reorganisation Committee reported as follows : — 

“ The question of the sources from which the professorial staff should be 
recruited is one upon which wo received a considerable amount of evidence and 
several witnesses have suggested that it would be advantageous to recruit a 
larger proportion of the professors of engineering from oflScers of the public 
works department with practical experience of engineering in India. We 
consider that such teaching appointments would not be likely to attract 
smtablc officers, as the host engineers would probably be unwilling to abandon 
their practical work for professorial posts and that, even if good engineers 
were attracted, they would not necessarily make good teachers. In general 
the existing staffs appear to us to be sotisfactory, and we recommend a con- 
tinuance of the present system of direct recruitment ; we would however 
make an exception in regard to the post of principal, leaving it to the local 
Government concerned to fill vacancies by the appointment of an engineer 
or of an educational officer, as may be most suitable. Subordinate posts iu 
the college may be filled, ns at present, by a proportion of subordinates of the 
public works depsctmerit, but gnsat caresiottld iSe exercised m selecting them. 
It would also. III our opinion, he advantageous to arr.ange for senior officers 
of the department or distinguished private engineers to give from time to 
time courses or single lectures based on their experience of practical work. 
In time it nmy also be desirable to create honorary chairs to bo filled by dis- 
tinguished members of the profession, who would give a course of lectures on 
the lines followed at medical college.-.”* 

63. In regard to this matter the Indian Industrial Commission 
report as follows : — 

" The provision of teachers for the various grades of education described in 
this chapter is not a question that needs discussion at any great length. Hot 
instruction in the higher branches of engincerin}; and technology, we must 
look to the University colleges and tcchnologioal institutes to provide 
teachers. They will be trained under the influence of men of high attainmente 
engaged in original work, who will present their subjects in a way that will 
evoke a real and abiding interest among the students, and ensure that men 
who pass through their classes are thoroughly imbued with a clear knowledge 
of their subject and of right methods in dealing with it. Some of these will 
he fitted for teaching work by a natural capacity for the clear exposition of 
ideas. It must be remembered that research and what may be termed ' work- 
shop practice ’ ore themselves the best possible training for those faculties 
which a teacher largely uses, and that in consequence, in the case of subjects 
outside the line of general education, special training schools or colleges arc 
unnecessary and oven likely to bo a disadvantage. There is not the least 
p-.obabiUty that educational appointments will fad to attract men who have 
been trained for technological or industrial work. Compared with factory 
life, the work of a teacher in a school or college offers inducements to a very 
large number of persons who prefer a certain amount of caso and freedom from 
worry to the strenuous cxistenco which is essential to success in manufacturing 


> Report of tho PuUio Works Deportment Roorganisotion Committee, pnro. 88, 
page 70. 
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eonoerns. Appointments as teachers rrin naturally be sought alter by men 
who ieel that they have some special aptitude for such work, and provided 
suitable selections are made, actual experience in teaching will ultimately 
produce the high type of men required.”* 

64. We feel considerable doubt whether the present service 
system will secure in fiiture the right kind of teacher for first rate 
teaching of mechanical and electrical engineering. It is hdd 
in, we believe, the majority of universities and higher technological 
institutions of the present day, both in Great Britain and in America, 
that it is of importance to the efficiency of a technological depart- 
ment that its head should be kept in touch with current advances 
by the opportunities of private consultant practice, provided that 
this is not allowed to take up an undue share of his time. We 
discuss this point at greater length in its application to techno- 
logical teaching generally in Chaptar XLVIII, paragraph 23 ; we need 
only say here that in no subjects does it seem to us more necessary 
that the teachers should be in touch with actual practice than in 
civil, mechanical, electrical and mining en gineerin g ; and we think 
that, subject to the approval of the principal or of the governing 
body of the college, the head of each department of the college, 
and possibly some senior assistants, should be allowed to take a 
certain amount of consulting practice. We think it probable that 
the college m^ht in future be more likely to attract the mp ri whom 
it needs if it were iu a position to offer short-term appointments 
with a substantial bonus for the occupant at the end of the term, 
as an alternative to life appointments with a pension only obtain- 
able at the end of long service. It ought to be free to vary the 
conditions of service so as to secure the best men available within 
the limits of its resources. For many years to come the majority 
of the staff of the college, especially on the mechanical and elec- 
trical side, must necessarily be drawn from engineers trained in 
Europe or America, of whom many will be unfamibar with Indian 
conditions and will require safeguards in respect of their tenure 
of office not less reassuring than the present Government safeguard 
We have shown elsewhere in what way we think such safeguard 
can be given.® 


66. In cases where the governing body desires the head 
a department to have the title of professor or reader in the U ■ 

* Sopoit of tto Inffion Industrial Commission, para. 170, 

* Chaptor XXXIH, para. C 5 . 
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versity it would make use of the arrangements described in Chapter 
XXXIV, paragraphs 112-120 under which it would secure the help 
of engineering specialists either in England or in Calcutta in the 
selection of the best candidates, hut retain the ultimate right of 
veto in case the governing body disapproved of the choice, made. 
As the governing body would be represented on the Committee of 
Selection, whether that Committee met in London or in Calcutta, 
such a veto would, we imagine, be rarely used. 

66. In cases where university titles were not desired by the 
governing body for the occupants of particular posts they would 
be free to make their own selection, subject to the general 
conditions laid down for constituent colleges.^ It is clear that if the 
University is to take the responsibility of guaranteeing the 
satisfactory character of the courses attended by students to 
whom it grants a degree it must have effective safeguards to 
secure that the staff who deliver those courses have qualifications 
regarded by the University itself as adequate. 

67. The present Board of Visitors® meets very rarely and takes 
but a small part in the affairs of the college. We have some 
doubts as to the precise value of such a body, with almost purely 
nominal powers. We think that it should not be continued as a 
statutory body under the Charter which we propose, but that 
the governing body should be empowered under the Charter, if 
they see fit, to re-establish a Board of Visitors ; and that if they 
do BO the Board should elect two of the members of the Governing 
Body to represent engineering industries. The Board, if consti- 
tuted, should include a wider representation of the engineering 
interests of Calcutta than at present ; and should be invited to 
meet at least once yearly to inspect the college. and to ’ receive 
and -consider the annual report. The Board might conveniently 
furnish members for the advisory committees which the Govern- 
ing body is empowered to appoint ; but, under the constitution 
which we propose, the governing body 'would not, we think, have 
any difficulty in finding the members for such advisory committees 
by direct application to the members of the engineering profession 
in Calcutta. 


^ See Chapter XXXIV. 

• Chapter XXTV, para. 40 (m). 
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68. The Academic Board.— ThcTD should be on Academic Board 
consisting of— 

(1) the heads of departments of the college, 

(2) other teachers of the college appointed in such manner 

as the Governing Body may decide. 

This body rvould correspond rouglily to the present ‘ College 
Council,’ informally constituted by the principal, with some 
additions. 


The principal should bo the Chairman of the Academic Board. 
The Board should settle all details of time-table and ciurionla 
subject to the general regulations of the governing body, and would 
play an important part in the administration of the college; it 
should meet regularly and have power to report to the Governing 
Body on all academic matters and on the management of the 
college generally. It should keep minutes of its proceedings.- 
the work of the college grows it may be necessary for the Acadenne 
Board to have specialist committees to deal with the various subjects 
of the curriculum; but this is a matter for later consideration. 
The teachers would of course be represented on the advisory com- 
mittees constituted by the Governing Body. 

09. Relations of the Sibpur Oollege toUhtke University of OalcuUa . — 
The college should be a constituent college of the University of 
Calcuttoiand as such would have representation on the Court 
and the Academe Counoil.2 The faculty of Engineering would be 
composed of the principal teachers of the college together with a 
certain number of ^erts m engineering-, and- the Academic 
- Council would also include, berides teachers of engineering, a ceSn 
number of external experts in engineering. It is probable that 
some, at any rate if not all, of these experts would also serve on 
the Governing Body of the Sibpur College. . ^ 

The conditions for degrees, diplomas and other distin f 
within the purview of the Faculty would be regulated by th F 
subject to the control of the Academic Council and in th ^ 
more important matters by ordinance. ® of 

70. It is to be remembered that, unlike the nr 
the Academic Council ivill be constituted almost ®®iiate 


’ Chapter SXXIV, Section XII, 

* Chapter XXXVD, Seotioa Vn. 
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together with experts in certain professional subjects ; and apart 
■from questions affecting general University policy, each Taculty 
will in effect manage its own affairs. It is mainly in- regard to such 
matters as entrance qualifications and the total length of the uni- 
versity course that the Academic Council may be expected to stipu- 
late that the requirements of a particular Faculty shall not fall 
below the minimum ; in other matters each Faculty should have 
great freedom to regulate its own courses and requirements for 
examinations. 

71. We believe that the scheme that we propose will lead to 
harmonious working between the Engineering College and the 
University and that the connexion will be beneficial to both ; to 
the college because of the prestige which it wiU gain from the oppor- 
tunities offered to its students to obtain university degrees and 
because 'of the contact of its teachers with teachers in the allied 
subjects of chemistry, physics, geology, and mathematics ; to the 
University, reciprocally, because of the variety given to its studies 
and of the breadth of view gained in discussions affecting univer- 
sity pohcy as a whole by the representation of engineering interests. 

, 72. In deaUng with the relations between the college and the 
University we have not yet touched on architecture, which, though 
it can be conveniently taught in the same institution as engineering, 
has closer relations on its artistic side with the Faculty of Arts than 
to the Faculty of Engineering.^ We think the Faculty of Engineer- 
ing should constitute in the first instance a Board of Studies in 
Architecture of which a certain number of members would be 
chosen from the teachers in the Faculty of Arts dealing with 
subjects cognate to architecture ; but we prefer not to make more 
detailed suggestions in regard to this matter. The constitution 
which we propose for the University is sufficiently elastic to enable 
it to provide for the academic needs of architecture as' they 
gradually develope. 

F . — University degrees in engineering. 

73. As we have pointed out in Chapter XXIW new regulations 
have recently been introduced in engineering in the University 


* Pans. 35-40 above. 
®Para. 40 (c}. 
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allowing tlie two examinations in engineering io be taken by co^ 
partments.’ We think the principle adopted is sound; but the 
i^ulations in their present form present a number of ambiguities 
as to the sense in which the words ‘ subject,’ ‘ branchy and aggee 
gate of marks ’ are used, and these ambiguities, which mater*a j 
affect not only the fate of individual candidates, but the a<^a 
character of the degree, should be removed. It is for the 
sity, for instance, to determine clearly Avhether a student shou e 
required to show a minimum knowledge of ‘ applicd,jlhysics or o 
‘ applied chemistry,’ or whether he should be allowed to pass- with 
zero marks in either subject provided that he reaches a determmed 
aggregate; and again the University must determine clearly 
whether, where the word ‘ aggregate ’ is used in reference to an 
examination which may be taken in two sections, the aggregate 
refers to each section taken separately or to the two sections con- 
sidered together. We do not wish to prejudge the answers to these 
questions. They must he considered in the light of the purpose of 
an engineering degree as a whole and the nature of the guarantee 
which the University wishes to offer to the public in respect of every 
student who takes it.' 


74. The question of guarantee raises another point of fundamental 
importance. It is generally accepted that no person is fit to under- 
take tesponable work as an engineer at any rate in the civil, mechani- 
cal and mining branches without practical training in an ofi5ce> 
in works or in the field ; though we believe that a certain number of 
electrical engineers have taken responsible posts immediately on the 
' completion of a college cqurse. Considering the first three liranches 
only, the question arises whether the University should (1) give a 
guarantee only in respect of * engineering science,’ meaning the 
-science on which engineering is based, and for which it can make 
itself fully responsible ; or whether (2) it should also make itself 
responsible for the practical work done by the student outside the 
University, ,and give a guarantee in respect of ‘eugineeriti » 
The Universi^ of London and some other universities, acceDtin " 

first alternative, give degrees not in engmeering but in on • ^ ■ 

science, the title of such degrees being B.Sc. (en-"’ -■ 

general argument adopted in favour of this view 


, The 
's that a univei- 


• Chapter XVn. paras. 38.4B, and Chapter XL, 


paws. 1-2, 
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sity cannot properly judge of practical training and that such 
practical training should be certified by a diploma of a professional 
body such as the Institution of Cml Engineers or the Institution 
of Mechanical Engineers or the Institution of Mining and Metal- 
lurgy. At present no such body of corresponding status exists in 
India, although a general engineering institution is in course of 
formation.^ We have some doubt as to whether such a body would 
be actually better qualified to form an opinion as to the value of 
practical work than a faculty of engineering partly composed of 
teachers, partly of practical engineers such as we suggest for the 
University of Calcutta. An all-India professional institution would, 
however, have certain advantages over a university in being able to 
deal with Engineering firms in relation to the conditions of employ- 
ment of engineering students all over India. It will take some 
time before the certificates of such an institution can be recognised 
in India, and in the meantime the University must decide on its 
own policy. If it continues to use the title bachelor of engineering, 
we think it should insist (as does the University of Madras) on a 
period of certified practical work as a pre-requisite to the degi-ee. 
But we would suggest that the question of such practical require- 
ments might be discussed at an" early date between the university 
authorities in the various presidencies and provinces and the new 
engineering institution, after which each university would be free 
to adopt if® own policy in this matter. 

FZ . — Some suggestims of the Indian Industrial Commission for the 
development of engineering education. 

75. The Indian Industrial Commission make certain suggestions 
in regard to the development of engineering education on which 
we wish to comment, with special reference to conditions in Calcutta, 
which differ 'in some respects from those mother engineering 
centres. 

76. -The Commission anticipate that industrial expansion will 
justify the starting of departments of general technological chemis 
try in the engineering colleges which, in each college and teaching 
university, will specialise to the extent necessary to meet at any 
rate the more prominent local needs.^ We deal with the question 


^Para. 78 below. 

’ Eeiwrt, para. 160. 
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of industrial ohemistry in Chapter XLVIIL But there are tiro 
consideTations specially affecting Calcutta and the Sibpur College 
which ought to be mentioned here. In the first place Sibpui is 
remote from the oil mills, the tanneries, and the majority of tie 
other chemical works of Calcutta, which are mainly situated on tie 
north side of the city ; and the department in dyeing established at 
Sibpur was a failure.^ It seems to us clear that the technical 
departments in chemistry should be ip close touch with the depart- 
ments of pure chemistry in the other Calcutta colleges (including 
the University College of Science) so that promising students should 
he passed on from the latter to the former. On the other hand, it is 
increasingly felt in western countries that apart from the industria 
chemist there is need for the chemical engineer, who is required to 
have a sound knowledge of certain branches of engineering as veil 
as pf chemistry. Special courses for students aiming at such a 
career might later be arranged at Sibpur. 

77, The Indian Industrial Commission foreshadow the creation 
of two Imperial colleges of technology, one for all branches o 
engineering, the other devoted mainly to metallurgy and mineral 
technology.’^ “ Provincial colleges,” they say, “'can only hope to 
secure the services of good all-round men who would be employed 
mainly in teaching work ; but if the ideal of a self-sufficing India 
is to be carried out, specialisation must be provided for and this can 
only be achieved in colleges with a large number of students.” 


We have m several places in this report emphasised the idea 
that It may be more economical to provide for the needs of higher 
technological teaching by one or more Imperial institutions than by 
purely provincial ones ; and we are entirely Jn sympathy with the’ 
views of the Inffian Industrial Commission in regard to the d ' 
ability of Imperial aid in providing and organising such tea 
but we desire to enter a caveat against the precise form f tl,*^ 
posals of the Indian Industrial Commission. We think +1. • 

both he more economical and convenient in certain ca 
for Imperial and local needs in a sin^e institution sit ° 
able district rather than in separate institutions ^ ® suit- 

— may choose 

' Chapter XSXV, pom. 17, 

* Report, panw. 101, 171, 172 and 374. Wo have diso 

aboTO, certain qucatioiu relating to the proposed Imperial 27 and 

*“• ' at 
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an illtistaratioii from Britisli experience to illustrate our meaning. 
"Wlien the Imperial College of Science and Technology was estab- 
lished in London it was stated in the report of the Committee which 
led to its foundation^ that while that college should specialise in the 
metallurgy of metals produced in India and the colonies but not 
found in workable quantities in the United Kingdom {e.g., gold), it 
would probably be undesirable for it to provide for the advanced 
treatment of the metallurgy of iron and steel, in view of the provi- 
sion for it at other centres ; and specialisation in the metallurgy 
of iron and steel has been left mainly to the University of Sheffield, 
Sheffield being one of the centres — ^though by no means the only 
centre — of the iron and steel industry. Both the Imperial College 
in London and the University of Sheffield serve imperial as well as 
local needs. Both institutions receive large grants from the local 
authorities and from Government funds. To have isolated the iron 
and steel department in Sheffield from the general University 
work would have been wasteful and would have weakened that 
University unwisely. Calcutta is one of the greatest, if not the 
greatest, of the centres of the engineering industry in India ; and 
while we think it would be premature to advocate that Sibpur 
should be made an Imperial as well as a provincial college for mecha- 
nical and electrical engineering, yet we think that in the interests 
of economy and efficiency such a combination should not be ex- 
cluded from consideration. By the removal from the- Sibpur 
College of the lower grades of pupils to another kmd of technical 
institution in accordance -with the recommendations ofthe Public 
Works Department Eeorganisation Committee, and the Industrial 
Commission and our own, there would be provided on the college 
site ample accommodation for an engineering college on a scale 
equal to or larger than that' of any existing one in Great 
Britain. 

78. We desire, in conclusion, warmly to endorse the plea of 
the Indian Industrial Co mmi ssion that an Indian Institution o£ 
Engineers should be created in India, generally similar in consti- 
tution and aims to the Institution of Mechanical Engineers in 
England and that Government encouragement and assistance 
should be given to such an institution. We see no reason why such 

1 Final Report of the Departmental Committee on the Royal College of Science, elo» 
(Cd. 2782, 1900), ^e 20. ' 
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an institution should not cover the whole field of engineering, (iiS, 
mechanical, electrical, and mining. It would, web^eve, coi- 
tribute materially to the rapid advancement of engineerbg educ- 
tion in this country, and we are glad to learn that steps are bong 
taken which will ensure its foundation at an early date. 



APPENDIX. 


Views op certain engineering firms in Calcutta in regard to the 

FUTURE OF THE ENGINEERING INDUSTRIES IN CALCUTTA AND THE 
MANAGEMENT OF SlBPUH ENGINEERING COLLEGE. 


Mesm. Turner, Morrison <fc Go., Ld . — “ We think there is no doubt that 
there will be rapid industrial development in India after the war, and that 
there will be a large demand for engineers in consequence. It must be re- 
membered, however, that there will be a large number of engineers thrown 
out of emplojrment when this war is over, not immediately perhaps, but by 
degrees, as the great munition shops and factories at home and all over the 
world gradually shrink to more normal dimensions. We are of opinion, 
however, that if the Sibpur Civil Engineering College can turn out engineers 
as well trained for higher posts, and as trustworthy as the men that can be 
brought out from home, the Sibpur men will certainly find employ- 
ment. 

We are strongly of opinion that Sjbpur College will never turn out men such 
as are likely to inspire confidence amongst the engineering firms of Calcutta 
until a drastic change is made in its constitution. It must undoubtedly be 
free from the restraint of Government control and guaranteed against Govern- 
ment interference. 


If the Sibpur College is to develope on useful and successful lines it can, in 
our opinion, only be done with the co-operation of the mercantile community. 

We think the Governing Body should include Government representa- 
tives, representatives of such bodies as railways, Port Commissioners and 
others on whom engineering firms depend for orders, representatives of the 
engineering firms and teachers. We regard a combination of all these ele- 
ments as essential for the success of the college. 


There is no reason why the Sibpur man, if properly trained, should not 
be certain of finding employment, provided that the course of trammg 
he undergoes teaches himjsrustworthiness as well as professional ability. If 
the Indian and Anglo-Indian tramed at Sibpur are to supply the demand 
of India for engineers capable of taking responsible charge, putting aside 
all question of technical knowledge, they must, in our opinion— 

(1) be drawn from the proper social stratum and be able to live at Sibnur 

under corrcEponding conditions ; ' ^ 

(2) have all facilities for games and for development of character and 

have many opportunities of contact with the superior staff of the 
college outside the class-room and laboratory. 

of ““ engineering college can only provide a part 

of the education of an engineer and that the other part must be provided bv 

actual training m the workshops. We would gladl? entelirthHdS o^ 

anmSbv Sibpur students, indiiddually 

approved by us, m the event of it being decided to remodel the college ” ^ 

( 171 ) 
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Messrs, KUlnim <D Co.— Jlcssra. Kilburn&Co. have kindly communicated 
to us Btntcmonls made by the Superintending ISngincer'of the India General 
Navigation and Railway Company and the Manager oI the Russa Engincci- 
ing Works. ' . • n 

The Superintending Engineer of the India General Navigation Company 
writes : — “ I am extremely doubtful if Indian 8tudcnt.s who had finished a 
college course at Sibpur and subsequently spent several years in the work- 
shops of this docliynTd as apprentices would qualify for posts as foremen 
or as engineers capable of taking responsible charge on this Compan} s 
engineering stall. In the case of luds drawn from the domiciled com- 
munity the matter is more hopeful, and they would be all the better 
equipped for their duties by having received a prcliminarv' training m an 
engineering college. ' , . , 

If it will increase the uscfulnciss of Sibpur College in any way, a limited 
number of approved lads, say up to a dozen, could b(f*takcn on ns apprentices 
here after they have completed their college course, hut they would 
understand that they would hav-e to begin right nt the bottom of the ladder 
as apprentices do in engineering works in the United Kingdom. They 
would he given every encouragement, and as to whether they would ultimately 
quolify for any position of responsibility in the Company’s service depends 
principally on themselves. - 

No premium is required with an apprentice here, and as regards remunera- 
tion the niles arc : — 


Ut yen 


2na ,. 
3rd ,. 

OtU „ 


Witliout pay. 

Its. 

. 12 per QicnscDi. 
. 20 
. 30 
. 40 


Hitherto only lads drawn from the Domiciled Communitv have been 
taken on as apprentices. Recently a young Indian who had served an appren- 
ticeship in a largo local Engineering Works Was cn^gedas an assistant 
, engineer in one of our up-country workshops, but was such a pronounced 
failure that his sernces had to be dispensed with. Tliis so far has been our 
only experience of the -Indian engineer trained in India and it proved to bo 
anything but encouraging.” 

The Manager of the Russa Engineering Works writes 
“ Several attempts have been made at these works to cope with th 
demand for men trained in engineering and high grade machine J 
fitting work, such as is produced by us at Bhowanipore. We often fi d 



carried out by us is ot an entirely cUBexent nature to that ne f " 
other engineering firm in India, and, consequently, suitaUe''a™I‘ 


, entirely 


being forthcoming, vacancies have to be filled by men train ' not 

My experience of the average' Indian apprentice has ^orfcs. 

that few, if any, are desirous.of working through the u 1 keh'evo 


curriculum in a similar manner to the course adopted bxr Machine shon 
on of Sibpur College men as 


' In regard to the question 
for posts as foremen, experience has tau^t methaff..- candidaf„» 

seem to be satisfied with such an idea, and are more ^ *5iese men 

to imagine 
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they should bo able to tako ovoi the management of a works without passing 
tlirough the luual intermediary stages. 

I do not feel qualified to discuss from a comprehensive point of view 
the problems raised, seeing that the branch of engineering in which I am 
directly interested is only one of many, each of which possesses its own peculiar 
problems. Writing, however, from my own point of view, which is considered 
merely from the manner in which the problems under discussion afEect the 
Sussa Engineering Works and its future policy, I must frankly state that I 
view with disfavour the employment of Sibpur College trained men, cither 
as foremen or as trained engineers. In my opinion an Indian college trained 
man without home experience is not, under any circumstanees, capable of 
taking complete charge of a modern engineering plant. His outlook on life 
is materially different from that of the average youth who has passed through 
a course of training in an cn^nccring works at home, whilst his mentality 
has not undergone that beneficial change that a course of home training pro- 
duces in the mind of those who experience it. 

It docs not seem possible for the Indian college trained man to amass 
sufficient practical experience, Avith the result that at the end of his training 
ho emerges in possession of a sound theoretical knowledge but locking 
Bufiicient practical knowledge to enable him to take up any administrative 
appointment mth an engineering establishment. Undoubtedly there are 
engineering firms in India to whom a man of this type is most useful, but 
the real essentials that eontributc to the making of a good Shop Manager arc 
laclcing in a man who has been trained in such a manner. Not having passed 
‘ throng the mill ’ he has not acquired the knack of handlmg labour, and 
when confronted with other problems, which can only be settled by a man 
possessing sound practical knowledge, usually he finds himself unable to 
cope with the situation. In other words he is a failure ns ' on engineer 
capable of taking responsible charge.’ 

For our w'orkmcn whose only qualification consists of a training in an 
Indian college arc useless as forcraeu or charge hands, and intelligent mtstris 
who have learnt their work in our shops arc preferable, even though their 
theoretical loiowledge may be slight. 

I agree that the Sibpur Engineering College would be more likely to deve- 
lopc on lines useful to w'orks like our own if it were freed from the restraints 
of Government control, and managed by a governing body on which engineer- 
ing firms would have substantial representation. I remember well the 
beneficial result of a change of this nature which was effected at Coventry in 
connexion with engineering day classes held there, but before stating whether 
such a change w’ould bo supported by us, I would like to laiow to wlmt extent 
we would be expected to support it. Hie ‘ sandwich ’ system thou^, 
perhaps, commendable from the students’ point of view is most incon- 
venient for an engineering worlcs. 

Wo have already pvon the sandwidi system a fair trial and have 
found it a failure. 

I nni prepared to admit to our works a limited number of students, either 
before or after they have finished their college course, provided that they con- 
form to the rules and regulations of this works and do not expect to bo 
able to attend their duties at any hour 'convenient to themselves. More- 
over, I can only consent to such an arrangement if the students will remain 
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in oni employment vrithout pay for at least two years, entering mto an 
ment with, ns to this efEeot. Onr machines are far too valuable to be 
inefiSciently, and any arrangement we enter into with the prmcipaj ot e 
Sibpur College will have to be framed in such a manner that we stiU obtam 
the last ‘ ounce ’ from onr plant.” 


Messrs. Jessop & Co, express the view that men required as mec^nica 
engineers, whether in the capacity of foremen or engineers ®, ? 
taMag responsible charge, have to take the position of leaders, and m then 
opinion the majority of en^neers hrou^t up in this country cannot fill toe 
i 61 e, either in competition with the average home trained engineer woitang 
in India, or in such a way as to enable his employer to meet the competraon 
of firms manufacturing in other countries. The firm would entertain toe 
idea of admitting to their workshops, either before or after they have 
their college course, a limited number of Sibpur students duly qualified and 
individually approved by them. They think it very- desirable that the view 
of prospective employers of the students of Sibpur 'Enpneering College should 
be well represented on the governing body. 


iHessrs, Bum & Co. are of opinion that there will be a large demand 
for trained en^eers in India after the war and that the mechanical and eleo- 
Wcal side of the Sibpur College should be largely increased. They think 
it would be a great improvement if the college were managed by a governing 
body on which engineering interests and Government interests could be 
represented and thus free tiie college from the present close Government con- 
trol. They ^ould support such a change and give all help in their power to 
efiect it. They are of opinion that after school a boy should have three years 
in a large engineering works followed by a two years’ course at Sibpur. They 
do not approve of the sandwich sj^tem. 


Messrs, Marlin jfc Co, tlunk that there is likely to be a great industrial 
development in India after the war ; that there will be an increased demand 
both for foremen and for engineers capable of taking responsible charge and 
that there will probably be increased difficulty in obtaining engineers from 
Europe ; and that the methods of training engineers in India both for the mecha- 
nical and for the electrical side of the profession need considerable devel 
ment. They think the Bibpnr College would bo most likely to deveIon°^' 
lines useful to the great engineering works in Calcutta if it were mans J 
a governing body on which the engineering firms as well as Govemm ^ ^ 
considerable representation. They would be willing to fall in with 
of training by admitting as apprentices to their workshops 
from the Sibpur Engineering College, “ students 


Messrs, Balmer, Lawrie Co. think there is little 


^'>wbtthat< 


expansion in engineering lines will take place after the war j ®°”siderabl( 
0l local enpneets wiU not only he a convenience *^®'tthesuDnli 


tootter of 


supply 
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if development on these lines is not to be hampered. They think that the 
transference of the control of the Sibpur College from Government to a govern- 
ing body on ■which the engineering firms as well as Government had consider- 
able representation would be an excellent step towards ensuring a supply of 
engineers, for in order to command the interest of the mercantile community 
they should be made in a degree responsible for the worHng of the college. 
They would be happy to train both in their mechanical and in their electrical 
workshops a certain number of students after their preliminary training at 
the Sibpur College. They have been in the habit for some years of taking 
apprentices in their electncal shops. 


The Biver Steam Namgation Company, Limited, think it certain that there 
will he a great industrial development in India, whether it starts immediately 
after the war or not, and that there will be a great and increasing demand 
for locally trained assistants. They would give their firm support to any 
changes in the Sibpur College likely to result in making available more sound 
mechanical engineers with a good theoretical education. They are strongly 
of opinion that mechanical engineers should receive both workshop and college 
training and that the college training should follow the workshop training, 
if it is not taken at the same time. They would gladly entertain the idea 
of admitting to their workshops young men intending to follow a course of 
this kind. Their efforts so far in this direction have met with practically 
no success. 


Messrs. Andrew Yule & Co. fully concur in tiie ■view that it will 
be necessary to ■train engineers in India capable of taking more responsible 
charge than at present in order to meet the requirements of the future industrial 
development of the country. They are of opinion that the Sibpur College 
would be most likely to progress on lines useful for the great engineering in- 
dustry in Calcutta if it were freed from the restraints of Government control 
and managed by a governing body on which the engineering firms as well 
as Government would be substantially represented. 



CHAPTER XLVTI. 


Agbictotural Bduoahon. 

1. In Chapter XXV of this report we have pointed out the 
supreme economic importance of agriculture for Bengal, and the 
absence of any agricultural education of a university character in 
the Presidency ; we have given a brief account of the development 
since 1904 of the policy of the Government of India and of the 
pronouncements of the three recent conferences, at Pusa, Simla, 
and Poona, on agricultural education ; and, in the light of that 
policy and those pronouncements, and of the weighty evidence 
placed before us, we have discussed the arguments for and 
against establishing a scheme of agricultural education of a urn- 
versity character in Bengal. 

Taking into account all these factors, and especially the avenues 
of employment both for agricultural experts, and for experts in 
the sciences on which agriculture is based, we are of opinion that 
the University of Calcutta (and, later, possibly, other local uni- 
versities) should take a real and important part in the agricultural 
education of Bengal, though great caution must be exercised 
at first in regard to the number of students to be trained, so that 
the market may not be flooded. 


2. After careful consideration of the evidence put before ys 
and after further discussion between some of our members and Mr 
Milligan, the Director of Agriculture for Bengal, to whose cour- 
tesy we are greatly indebted, we desire to suggest a scheme f 
which the main features, though not all the details, are we b 1' 
in accordance with Mr. Milligan’s present views. A. ii • ® 
points in which we diverge from his experienced iudim, ? 
the scheme recently laid before the Governmeuf ^ t 
S enate of the University of Calcutta. hy the 

We are happy to find that our conclusi 
are identical in their main lines with noint 

CominM.. ol 1802.- ^ of tt, CmverS 

’ Report pirai 140,140 , , — 

, — — 
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3. The main features of the scheme are three : — 

(t) Training in Calcutta, in the sciences fundamental for agri- 
culture, VIZ., biology (including bacteriology), chemistry 
and gcolog)’’, for a period of three years after passing 
the intermediate examination^ . iu mechanics, physics, 
chemistr)’ and botany. 

(if) Training during three months of each of these three years 
on a university farjii in the neighbourhood of Calcutta, 
Bupplcmenlcd by periodical visits to the faim during 
the academic year, so that the student may become 
acquainted with seasonal operations. 

(iff) One, or prcfcrabl)' two, years’ subsequent training in a 
Government Agricultural Institute (of the kind de- 
iwparagvapVi&S ft oi hy 

Mr. Milligan, printed in the volume of appendices to 
this report). 

"We propose that the University should give a degree in science 
(not agriculture) to successful students at the end of courses (i) 
and (if) above ; and that it should confer the degree of bachelor 
of agriculture on such students who subsequently obtain the Diploma* 
of the Government Agricultural Institute. Some of the students 
might prefer, after the conclusion of the tlucc years’ course, 
to go for post-graduate study in specialised branches to Pusa. 
We see no reason why, with a competent stall, such specialised 
study in certain branches should not be carried out by other 
students in the University laboratories in Calcutta, but it would 
lead to a higher degree in pmc science, not to the bachelor’s degree 
in agricultiuro. 

4. An agricultural coui.se is of necessity complex. Scientific 
agriculture involves the application of many different sciences, 
and we think the university course which wc propose should include 
chemistry, geology, botany, zoology and bactcriologj', besides 
agriculture taught as a special subject, and also the elements of 
agricultural economics and agricultural book-keeping. The most 
obvious way of providing such teaching, and the one mo.st con- 
venient for students, would be to set up a university agricultural 

* Tills cjEamiimlioii would bo fokcii from nu ' intcruedioto coUego ’ nnd not from (bo 
University— ECO Cboptcrs XXXI and XXXII. 
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instiUlto in Calcutta with Hpccinlist teachers in all the braralM 
named. But it would also be the most expensive ; and as, lo 
reasons which we shall c.\plain below,* we tliidc that it would 1) 
unwise to provide training for a large number of students in tin 
first instance, the cskblishmcnt of an expensive institute in Calciittf 
w'ould not at present be justified. We believe that a more econo® 
ical means can be found for making a start by the ntilisatioi 
of oxistmg resources, with some necessary additions. 

Although it is doubtless an advainlngc for agricultimal students 
to have even the elementary portions of the sciences in qiicstion 
taugUt to them by persons who are aware of their special icquiie- 
ments, this is not a necessity ; an agricultural student can to 
a great part of Ids chemistry from a chcmi.st who is not an sgn- 
oultural chemist, and in a laboratory where ordinary elcmcutaif 
chemistiy is being taught ; provided that the general course be 
followed by a course on the methods and problems of agricultural 
chemistry given by a specialist on that subject, and similarly with 
other subjects. But there is no single institution in Calcutta at 
present which provides teaching in all the subjects of the agricul- 
tnra curriculum, and it ^vill probably bo necessary therefore to make 
use of a certain number of institutions for the course which we 
propose. It IS clear, however, that in devising a time-table for 
the complex scheinc of lectures and practical work required by 
the sti^ut of agrio^ture the distance of some of the teaching 
. institutions feom each other must enter as an important factor, 
and that institutions otherwise suitable mav for fWo * i 

We now take the several subjects suggested 

* J 

(o) Chmislry, 

The Presidency College might, we think, be able i 
the general teaching in chemistiy but arrangement 
to be made for courses on agricultural nhom.L.- ■ have 


to -oe maae lor courses on agricultural chemistrv • i • 
manures, etc., and the 'quesW of lahoratn soils, 

would require ^eoial consideration. A mmht ®®°°***®odatiou 
ated colleges provide teaching, m ehennswT f affili- 

adequate laboratories as the Presidency cSleof I?® such 
— — - University 
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College of Science has largo laboratories; those are at present 
entirely devoted to advanced work in pure science ; but, if space 
could be found, the college might provide courses in agricultural 
chemistry for students who had taken their elementary courses 
elsewhere. 


. ( 6 ) Botany. 

There are five colleges in Calcutta affiliated in botany, of wliich 
the only one affiliated up to the honours stage is the Presidency 
College. The chair at the college is held by Jlr. J. C. Nag who is 
also a graduate in ngriciUtiure. In the University, Sir Kash Behary 
Chose has established a chair of botany with special reference to 
agricultiure, now hold by ]\Ir. Agharkar, who has been interned m 
Germany for the last four years ; and there is also another univer- 
sity chair to which Dr. Briihl has just been appointed. It would 
seem natural to suggest that these two professors should take 
charge of the subject of agricultural botany. Both chairs are in 
part ‘ research-chairs.’ The duty of the Chose Professor, accord- 
ing to the terms of the endowment, is to carry out and guide others 
in research and to take part in post-graduate teaching ; but possibly 
the delivery of special courses in agricultural botany might not 
bo regarded as falling outside the terms of the trust. The work 
of the two professors will be carried on at the laboratories and in 
the grounds of Palit House in Ballygimj. AVe suggest therefore, 
though the proposal docs not exclude other possibilities, that the 
teaching in botany might perhaps be provided at the Presidency 
College, 'which has Uvo laboratories and a herbarium, and be sup- 
plemented by special courses in agricultural botany at Palit House. 
For this purpose the Presidency College Department would need, 
we think, some supplementary equipment and possibly extension. 
The collections illustrating systematic botany are comparatively 
small ; and the systematic study of phanerogams should be devel- 
oped. The University Department at Palit House ^vill probably 
specialise in the advanced study of cryptogamic and agricul- 
tural botany ; and its garden might be used for cultural experi- 
ments. AVe trust that in accordance mth our general proposals 
for university organisation there will be co-operation between the 
University Department for advanced botany and the Department 
at Presidency College. 
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(c) Zoology. 

The only teaching at present given in zoology is for the preliinin* 
ary scientific course of the medical colleges (the Calcutta Medical 
College and Belgachia). The course for medical students would 
probably meet the nee^ of agricultural students, if it were supple- 
mented by a special course on entomology, and one on parasitology 
dealing especially with protozoa and worms. 

The University has established a chair of zoolo^ to wMob 
Mr. S. Maulik has been appointed ; we understand that he uiH 
carry on his teaching at Palit House. We understand also that 
the establishment of a chair of zoology at the Presidency College 
is in contemplation. The Department will need good teaching 
collections which could be handled by students. A suggestion 
has been made to us that the zoological collections of the Indian 
Museum might be used by students. But this is quite ‘inadmissible. 
The use of the Museum collections is for reference in the investigation 
of the Indian fauna and they could not be handled by elementary 
students without the certainty of suffering serious damage. 

location of the teaching of zoology is a matter of some 
oulty. If the department is established in the Presidency 
College the teaching might be given in that coUege together \vith 
the teaching of botany. If an institute is established under the 
aegis of the University as may be necessary for the teaching of 
0 pre nary medical subjects^ the zoological teaching might 
e ^von by the staff of this institute, which would be situated 
close proxmty to Presidency Cofiego; or it might bo given at 
tne zoological laboratories at Palit House if the time-table Mifl 
a ois. uc hope that the zoolo^col laboratories -at Palit House 
may , like the,botaiucal laboratories, devote especial attention to tlm 
apphed side of the subject. 

(«?) Bactcriologif. 

A special course in baotoriolog)’ suited to the needs f 
Innd students will bo requited, but this would not at f 
sen-kes of a full-timo lecturer. A departaient of 1 
icing cre.atod in coiineotion with IhcMedieal Cnlln« ^“^^criology ' jo 
school of Medicine; and it is probable th-if '-^’ropical 

‘1>" .M ./ft/ 


‘Secai 
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depaitment would be able to lend a competent lecturer at any rate 
,in the first instance in order to start the course. The course itself 
might be given either in the zoological or the botanical depart- 
ment of the Palit Laboratory. The equipment for the number of 
students contemplated in our scheme would not be very costly. 

V 

(e) Geology. ^ 

The Geolo^cal Department at the Presidency College could 
supply all the teaching required in this subject. Special attrition 
should be devoted to the study of soils and of water supply. The 
study of soil geology oilers one of the most inomising fields for 
practical work to a geological school at Calcutta ; and to a school 
in the Ganges Delta, the study of the factors controlliiig water 
^supply is also of particular interest and importance. 

(/) AgricuUure. 

We find ourselves in regard to this matter in reluctant disagree- 
ment with Mr. Milligan, who fears lest the unpractical teaching of a 
university might do more harm than good to the students. It 
appears to us, however, that some general view of the subject is 
needed for students who intend to devote their lives to it. Such 
a course would give a sketch of agricultural economics (including 
co-operative credit), the problems of labour and of macliinery in 
Bengal, and the general problems of farm-work. It would also 
give some description of agriculture outside Bengal, as it is quite 
possible that Calcutta might in future supply agricultural ex- 
perts to other provinces and to countries outside 

We do not propose here to lay down detailed syllabuses or pre- 
scribe courses ; that must be the affair of the proper bodies when 
constituted. We shall consider the question of these bodies below. 
But as suitable topics for such a course we would suggest soil, 
manures, tillage, crops and cropping, foods and feeding stuffs, the 
climatic factors that affect agriculture, and general land and estate 
management. We suggest that these lectures might be given partly 
in Calcutta,^ partly during the summer vacation at the Univer- 
sity Fa,rm discussed in the next paragraph. The important topics 
of agricultural economics (and especially of co-operative credit) 
might perhaps be best dealt within Calcutta by a lecturer in the 
Department of Economics. A practical course on agricultural 
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book-keeping should he given cither at the Government Agrioel- ^ 
turiil Institute or at the Uiuversity Farjn near Calcutta, 

Wo think it useful to add in the volume of appendices tolhis 
report a brief sketch of the ' scheme recently adopted by 
the University of London for a degree in Estate Manage- 
ment,^ 

5. It was suggested to us by one specialist witness that the 
practical training in agriculture might be postponed till the close 
of the purely scientific training. But we feel it essential that the 
students should be kept in close touch wth the land and not lose 
sight of the practical aspects of the subject ; and we regard as 
an essential factor of the scheme the establishment of a farm 
close to, or ;vithin easy reach of, Calcutta, at which the students 
would spend three months continuously in each year of the uni- 
versity course, and which they should visit periodically, once a week, 
or once a fortnight, so as to keep or become familiar with sea- 
sonal operations. Wo understand that there is some prospect oi 
a generous benefactor presenting a farm of 200 acres near Calcutta 
for such a pmpose. 

The management of the farm is a matter for future settle- 
ment. One suggestion is that the university lecturer on 
agrioultmo should act as director of the farm. It has also been 
suggested to us that it might be managed by the professor of 

assistance from an officer 
to be lent by the Department of Agriculture who would live' oi 
the farm and supervise the daily operations. 

The buildings on the farm should include a lectnro ■ - 
laboratories for chemical and biological work Such inh ^ 
OBly be oi a ^le ebarao^, t » 1“ 

mentaiy to those in Calcutta. ^^ipple- 

As market gardening is an important industry armi„j n 
some training in horticulture might well be eiv "alcutta 
sity Farm, and the systematic teaching of h Uhiver- 

estate management would probabl7^v„]„„ ®®°“^fcure and of 

— . .... h the 


^ Wo note that tho 
‘dements of land sun' 


‘'r ^oaimitteo rn^ — " — 

Univotaity lor tho bom. of in the 

degroo oouTBo (Report of Daooa Univo«/^ not 1.00^2?^ Dacca 

Pago 94). ^ part of a 
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TJmWty Dopaitmmt of Agiiooltuio, if Uii»«o sooomfolly 

started.^ , tt • 

6 After attendmg tfie tlireo years’ course at the University 
and taking bis B.Sc. degree the student would proceed to the Agri- 
cultural Institute for which a Bchcmchas been sketched out by 
Mr. Milligan in his memorandum® and which wo hope that the 
Government of Bengal will see its way to establish. Mr. Milligan 
suggests that the Institute should be placed in Northern Bengal, 
in a locality where training could be given with more varied crops 
than is possible neat Calcutta or on any one farm in South 
Bengal. He is of opinion that the students should spend two 
years at this Institute in order to see two years’ complete rotation 
of crops and seasons.. One year would show a complete cycle and 
might be adequate for exceptional students ; but no doubt a two 
years’ course at the Jnstitute would be desirable in most cases. 
Mr. Milligan thinks \t might be possible in the case of especially 
good students to entrust them during the second year ■ wth 
work on the farm, for which they would bo paid. 

We quote here Sections 8 and 9 of Mr. Milligan’s memoran- 
dum, which describe the main features of the Institute: — 

“ (8) In tie first place, the idea of a ‘ collcgo ’ should be dropped. 
The institution should be simply called an agricultural institute. It should 
consist of a well-equipped, u^to-datc farm so organised as to bo in a posi- 
tion to give practical instruction in a variety of difiorent branches of agri- 
culture among which the following arc the more important : — 

rl. Tillage *» by (o) Indigenous 

1 1 2. Cropping J and (6) Modem methods. 

(_3. Plant sdcotion, storing of seed, etc. 

ri. Land surveying and measuring 
II ^ 6. Construction of bunds and water channels. 

(.6. Construction and repairs of buildings. 


iWo ought to contcmplato the possibility that the University might not bo able to 
obt^ a farm of its own at an early date. In that ease arrangements might be made 
for the work in connection with the three years’ course at Calcutta to bo undertaken on 
Government farm. The most suitable for that purpose would bo the farm of 210 acres at 
Chinsura, beside the Chinsura station on the East Indian Enilway. about 20 mUes lin 
minutes by trainl from Calcutta. The farm has a fortllo and roproaontativo soil ami 
prodaeos an instructive Variety of crops. Part of tho laboratory and iooture wo Ic 
in connection with tho three months’ summer courses might in this onso ho 

the bnildiagaef tlie Hooghly College. 

* Printed in the Volume of app'cndiccs to this topotU 
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f1. Steam, oil, water and wind power engines, 
ni < 8. Utilisation of power. 

{,9. Water lifts and pumps, 

IV Carpentry and fitting, 

rCare and feeding of animals. 

V Treatment of wounds. 

(.Diagnosis of contagious and infectious diseases. 

(9) Tlie main principle to be observed would be that no student 
allowed to leave any operation until he had mastered it Classes would thus 
be largely dispensed with. It is obvious that at an institute of the land it 
would be possible to arrange courses of instruction for almost any class of 
student and for almost any employment connected with agriculture. 

We think that the scheme, which covers, as will be seen, the 
subjects usually classified under the general heads of agrioultuial 
engineering (civil and mechanical), surveying, veterinary science 
and animal husbandry and dairying, would be efficient, provided 
that too much time were not devoted to lectures, owing to the 
desire to cover these wide subjects completely.^ The Institute 
woffid not be limited to universily students ; and it would' award 
its own diplomas, given on the result of its own records of work 
and its own examinations. 


We think it would be inadvisable to suggest that the Uni' 
yersity should take any share in the management of such an 
institute beyond, possibly, the election of one or more members on 
its committee of management, so as to facilitate co-operation with 
the ■University. And as the university authorities would accept 
the diploma of the mstitute, superadded to the specialised 
B.Sc degree desenbed above, as forming the quaUfications 
for the Calcutta degree of bachelor of agriculture, they should' 
be kept informed of the work carried on by the mstitute bv 
means of its annual reports, so that they might propose som"^ 
other arrangement if in course of time the scheme should nr ^ 
unsatisfactory or need amendment. As an approximate nr 
for our proposals, we may quote the example of the TJ 
of Madras which docs not award the degree of P 
Engineering to a student who has passed the examin +• 
degree until he has spent a further year in an en ^ 


* Ab BUggoBted obovo a coareo in agricultural book-k • 
Bomo point in tho whole couiso either at Calcutta or at 
1 Appendix 1 to this Chapter. 
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(not vuiivemty control) and has tecoivod a satislacfcory 
certificate from the managers of the works in regard to his 
work. The proposed Agrionltnral Institute would correspoird to 
the en^eering works in this case. 

We are disposed to think that the University should refrain 
from conferring a diploma in agriculture other than the degree 
and that the conferment of any such diploma in Bengal should 
be left to the Department of Agriculture. This should he no 
hardship, as the Saboui College would continue to offer its certifi- 
cate to a certain number of Bengal students. 

7. Mr. Milligan is averse to the creation in the Univer- 
Mty of a Faculty of Agriculture. The alternative would he to 
leave the training in agriculture described above under the 
Faculty of Science. We should not regard this organisation 
as satisfactory. 

We think it advisable that the Faculty of Agriculture should 
be constituted at an early date, on lines somewhat similar to those 
of the Faculty of Engineering, and that at the beginning, at anv 
rate, the outside technical element should bo very strongly* re 

fSng membership as the 

"^^^^Shed) Agricultural Institute (when 

Three representatives of the Department of AoricuJtnra 

- appointed by the Government of Bengal ^S«culture, 

Three representatives of agricnltuial industi-ies and interests 
appointed by the Chancellor. mtercsts 

The university reader or lecturer in agricnltmo 

Six teaches, appointed in the first instance by the Facultv 
of Science, comprising the heads of the denartrac^ t 
economic botany and of economic zoolZ 
teacher of each of the following subjects t ^ 
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differs in some material points, though not in its main ohjctl 
and aim. 

(1) The University has proposed a five years’ course startiag 

at lie date of matriculation. As wehavecsplaM 
in Chapter XXXI, we regard the present intermediate 
stage as the suitable stage for entrance to univeisity 
studies ; and we propose an agricultural course of iosi 
or five years beginning at that stage. We may point 
out that if a candidate passed the intermediste 
examination at 18 he could obtain his B.Sc. degtea 
at 21 and his degree in agriculture at 23, an ng« 
which can hardly be regarded as too late for a young 
man to assume an agricultural position of icsponsi" 
bility. 

(2) Our scheme provides for a longer period of practical 

training ; and this we think should be provided (i>t 
any rate, initially) in two farms, the Calcutta Uni* 
versity Farm, and the Government Agricultural !»• 
®^^J“^>>“steadofinthefoui farms suggested by the 

(3) We think it inadvisable to create the diploma of been* 

tiatc of agnculturo recommended by the University. 

of principirimShuS!^^^^^ 

now be disou.'^scd. We Imvo scheme, which must 

agricultural .students to bo pro^SlT'^ number of 

Ov«n, in 11, c fa innlmi 3 ;^ f ■'“M 

«I W. .M 

0. \\ e arc forced to believe hv tlm i ’ . 

that the attraction of a university dcgrirS ’’S 

very probably induce students to take it n-jfhf.S " »nay 
do'ey u.hci!p.r it is lihrly enable Ihrmfo? too 

The rainut.i lh«vet,ity Coimni livelihood,, 

— - .. , 
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unconnected with tlie 'Oniversity and cannot confer any degrees or 
otter university distinction. The point is one we have discussed 
earlier.^ It seems to us imperative that the output of the 
University Agricultural Department should, in tho interests of the . 
students, be strictly limited in the first instance, and allowed to 
expand later either by an _ increase in the number of studcnli 
admitted to the course in Calcutta or by the creation of an agri- 
cultural department at one or more of the muf assal instituti ons, if 
and when the demand for agricultural graduates develops suffi- 
ciently to justify such action. 

The callings which we contemplate as being open to .students 
who pursue successfully the course described may be enumerated 
as follows : — 


(1) Employment in the Imperial Agricultural Department. 

We understand that the Department will probably be 
able to engage 150 officers during the next 20 years, 
i.e., at the rate of about 7| men a year. The normal 
share of Bengal in such employment would not amount 
to more than one or two men a year. 

(2) Employment in the Bengal Agricultural Department. 

As stated in Chapter XXV, paragraph 29, this would * 
only absorb one man a year now, but if- Mr. Jlilligan’s 
proposals are accepted it might absorb four, with a 
few additional appointments as farm overscois. 
The pay of district officers and of farm overseers is 
from Bs. 76 to Rs. 200 a month. 

(3) Employment as managers under the Court of Wards, = 

say one or two a year. 


(4) Employment ^s managers or estate agents to zamindars. 
(6) Employment in some of the major agricultural industries, 
e.g., tea-gardens, tobacco plantations, and cinchona 
and other drug plantations, in Northern Bengal,- Assam 
"• Burma and other parts of India. , ’ 


(6) Officials, under Circle Officers, Settlement Officers, Districi 

Boards, and in the Co-operative Credit system 

(7) Inspectors of Schools and teachers in rural districts 

We think th at students who had taken the B.Sc 


’ Chapter XXV, para. 28. 
® Ifid., para. 2C, 
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specialised course described above, followed by a coarso 
at a traioiug college, might bo specially useful as head 
masters of high schools, and inspectors in rural 
districts. 

In view of the resolutions of the Simla and Poona Conferen* 
ces^ we tbiTilf it unlikely that there will be any creation oi 
agricultural high schools in the near future, "orr therefore, any 
need for the training of teachers for such schools. TRien, 
however, intermediate colleges are organised® and agricultural 
courses are included in the curriculum of a certain number 
of such colleges, or if, as suggested by Sir*Ali Imam,® travelling 
agricultural lectureships are established, there will be a demand 
on the University for specially trained teachers. But in our 
estimate we have not taken this factor into account so as not 
to exaggerate the demand. 

The foregoing categories do not include those whom the ad- 
vanced courses at Cawnpore* and at Coimbatore and other 
colleges are specially designed to atfract— and have succeeded m 
attracting— sons of land-owners, and men who will cultivate their 
own land. We have been informed that many of the zanoindars 
of Bengal have nothing whatever to do with the cultivation of 
the land from which they receive rent through a whole series of 
leasees and sub-lessees, and that their interest in improved cultiva- 
tion may be so remote as to be negligible, so that if they employ 
trained agriculturists to help in the improvement of agriculture 
on the lands owned by' them, they will employ them as an act 
of pubhc generosity hy which they will not themselves profit 
financially .6 Furthot it has been impressed on us that the number 
of relatively large holdings is small; and that many land-owners' 

‘ Frintcd in the Yolnmo at appendiocs to this rejmt't. 


* Chnptor XXXII. 

Question I. 

* The Byllttbiis oi the Cnvpnporc CoUego warns students that onlv 

can obtain Govenroicnt appointments ; there are '6 posts a year J *i Proportion 
have pnased the two years’ course and enter the Lower Subordinate g ^ ® those who 
- Ks. 40 n montli ; whUo ior those who haro taken the four years’ •‘^inning at 

available 2 posts n year beginning at the rate of Rg. gg ^ 'P , * oouise there 

«-r .1 4.1.^ n 4 r.. *nontfl. 


® Iiando\\'ner8 


are 


ftroentiUed under tha Bengal Tenancy Act / ’ • 
rent oi tenants if there has been n rise in the average Joeal ■ onhanee the 

crops. But ior vnriona reasona this provision does not stanle fond 

ducement to aamindara to assist in the introduction of *0 <>o a , 
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have a prejudice against, agricultural worlr, a matter lYhicli we 
have discussed at some length. 

l!'inall)f, it is to be remembered that a supply of capable men 
will, to a limited extent at finst, but gradually, create a demand for 
their services, as Mr. J. N. Gupta implies in his memorandum.^ 

Talcing nil these factors into account, we thinlc it would be 
wise to limit the entries to 20 a year in the first instance, and, as 
we have suggested, to increase them os and when the demand 
increases. Special care should be taken for a number of places, 
fixed from time to time by the Government, to be reserved for 
Muslim students. Preference should also, we think, be given to 
students already connected wdth the land. 

10. We have selected Calcutta as the first centre for univer- 

siiy agricultural tr.aining on educational grounds and on grounds 
of economy. Wo regard the .study of the agricultural sciences 
as of jirimary importance in the first 3'enr3 of the course ; and 
good teaching in those sciences can be most easily and economi- 
cally provided in Colcutta itself. . 

But if onr hopes arc reali.sed, there will be room for more thon 
divTcentre in Bong.al. The quc.stion of establishing an agricultural 
department at Dacca, which has special claims, in view of the 
removal of the headquarters of the Agricultural Department to 
that town, its possession of an experimental farm, and its po.sitiou 
as the scat of a future university, we shall consider separately. 

There .should, we think, be a third centre in Northern Bengal 
later, possibly, as Mr. J. N. Gupta suggests, at Rangpur. 

1 1 . The question of primaiy education lies outeide our reference, 
but we may point out that at the recent Bengal Agriculturalists’ 
Conference (.30i:h December, 1917) a resolution was carried by an 
overwhelming majority in favour of making “ primary education 
combined with practical agi'icultural education free 'and compulsory 
all over Bengal,” Sir Daniel Hamilton, whose knowledge of the 
practical side of the matter and whoso enlightened interest in 
Indian niral education are wcIl-kno\vn, suggests in a letter to 
one of out members, that — 

“ The' Commission should not lose sight of the growing doinand for 
compulsory cdiication which insist como ver}’ soon. This implies a pro- 
portiomiic number of higher schools all over Bengal — probably 3,000. Tbe 


von. V 


> General Memoranda, page 2. 
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head masters of these schools should have a practical training in agri- 
culture and if Government were to insist on ,thcir liarag a degree or 
diploma in agriculture, llicro would be a big demand for nn ngticulfiital 
college and agricultural education straight away, and the head ninsfcr.«mpj 
would provide the necessary openings for the students after they had ton 
their diploma or degree.” ( 

■yVliile we sympathise with the view tliafc the head masters 
of rural schools should have some insight into agriculture— the 
means of livelihood, direct or indirect, of the majority of thcff 
pupils— wo . ate bound to remember that the present salary of 
the bead master of a rural school in Bengal would hardly justify 
the cost of a university education in agricuJtiuc. 

Although primary education and tho earlier parts of second- 
ary education are without our scope, we may perhaps hero 
express our general agreement with those agricultural authorities 
who insist that direct agricultural leaching at an early school age 
is inadvisable ; but we think that pupils in the agricultural ^stricts 
should be prepared for their life-work by teaching which vnli 
introdnoe them to the principles underlying agricnlture. 
agree with the view that, in order to increase tho agricultuiel 
bias in school education, rcadom should bo used in elementary 
and secondary schools containing illustiatioDS and exercises drawn 
from agriculture and rural life ; and we are strongly of opinion 
that the secondary school should include a course beginning with 
nature study and passing on to elementary science. This course 
should at first be optional, but, as soon as teachers and suitable 
test-books a,te available, a nature-study course sWd be made 
compulse^ m aU rural schools and a science course should be 
, included m all the upper forms of the higher rural sohools.i 

We have also proposed that courses in agriculture should be 
given in a certain number of intermediate colleges, 

12. We have given our views fully in t^ard to the auesrinfl*. 

of trammg m forestry, serioultoe, and veterinarv • 

Part I of the Report, Chapter XXV. ^ “ 

13. Conchision.—lt would he difSoult to over-esf 

portanoe of providing Bengal vrith the right kind im- 

education. But, as we have seen, the subieet • 
many and grave difficulties, unsuspected bv S with 

take as a premiss that agricnlture is ^^0 merely 

Mmtay 


‘ChaptttXXXI. 
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of the province on which the whole economic future of Bengal 
depends, and arrive at the easy conclusion that the universities 
of Bengal should launch out on large and expensive agricul- 
tural schemes. 

If we are unconvinced by what has seemed to us an excess of 
enthusiasm on the one hand, we have resisted, on the other, the 
prophecies of those experts who assure us that any scheme of 
university education in agriculture in Bengal is foredoomed to 
failure. This expert opinion appears to be in part oblivious of the 
success of the highest kind of agricultural education in other 
countries such as the United States, in part insufficiently informed 
as to the present situation and intellectual stir in Bengal, 
and the new movement of respect for manual occupations. The 
scheme we have proposed will, we believe, not be unduly costly ; 
it will combine the intellectual training in the fundamental 
sciences which can best be given by the University with the prac- 
tical training which can best be given by the Department of Agri- 
culture. We are bound to regard it as an experiment. If the 
experiment succeeds, it will serve as a basis for future develop- 
ments adequate to the vast agricultural necessities of Bengal. If 
it fails— though we are far from thinking that it will fail— the money 
spent will have been justifiably spent in experimenting in the 
interests of Bengal’s greatest industry. 
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TnAlNINQ IN TEC!nNOI.OaY (OTHRK THAN ENOlNEKniNO, 
ARCHITECTURE ANU AORICOLTURH) AND IN COMMERCE- 

I. 

1. Eiqicrience in llie West, especially in Britain, Prance Ri^ 
America, has shown that applied science and techno ogy ® 
admirable instrumenta of education. AVe arc therefore of opw™ 
that a modern universitj’, especially one sit natecl in a great m 
trial and commercial cit)’, should include them in its cour^ a® 
should recognise their .sy,stcmalic and practical study liv , 
and diplomas. The training of men for responsible positions w 
scientific industry is a service whioli the universities, along 
other institutions, may with advantage render to the corainnnit)- 
Moreover, the inclusion of practical scientific studies in tw 
curriculum of the institutions which arc recognised as giving tl« 

highest foms of training for various careers has a beneficial cncct 

upon the educational outlook of the whole people ; it niay * 
corrective to a too exclusively bookish tradition in the secondftil 
schools. It is desirable therefore on many grounds that the 
universities should 'give their sanction and support to leoLnologic®^ 
education ; but the latter should not fail to be liberal in its outlook 
while keeping -practical ends in view. 

- 2. In India sueh sanction and support are of special value, 
because the uuivershy exerts a -unique' influence upon the oduca 
tional outlook of the mote cultivated classes of the people. IVllst 
was said in 1866 by Sir Henry Maine, in his address to the Convoca- 
tion of Calcutta tJniveisity, remains true to-day. " J doubt 1 e 
ther there is anything founded by the British Government in /I'r 
wheh excites so much pracrical inta-est in househnlrla 
class as the examinations of the Universitv ” q ■ i ^ ^ better 
still strong against callings which, in their earlW of are 

involve work with the hands The infi af all events, 

influence of the nniVersity 


’ s™ also Chapter XXVI 
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may be powerful in helping to remove this obstacle to progress. 
Secondly, there are good reasons for thinking that soientifio 
industry will open an increasing number of careers ; in these capable 
and well-trained young men will be able to find employment 
with better ultimate prospects than those offered in the more con- 
gested occupations to which they now throng in numbers dispro- 
portionately large. By providing systematic and practical courses 
of training for soientifio and other posts in industry, the University 
will confer a benefit upon the community and not least upon 
that large part of the educated classes which is in need of a 
wider range of well-remunerated occupations. 

3. We concur therefore in the finding of the committee which 
wa's appointed by the Senate of Calcutta University on October 
13th, 1917, that “ it is desirable and necessary that the University 
shoidd take steps to develops the teaching of agriculture, technology 
and commerce.” This view is confirmed by the opinion expressed 
by our witnesses. As many as 125 correspondents' urge the need 
for technological training at the university, and 97 recommend 
that the university should also provide advanced courses of instruc- 
tion in subjects which will be of value to those intending to follow 
a commercial career. Several influential associations press for the 
development of technological studies at the university, and among 
individual witnesses who share this view there are representatives 
of public opinion in Assam and Burma. The number of witnesses 
who hold that technological training lies outside the proper func-i 
tions of a university is small.^ 

4. This change of attitude on the part of the University and 
the great majority of its influential supporters is of good- 
augury for the future of secondary and intermediate education. 
In Bengal it is in the high schools -and in the intermediate colleges 
that the foundations of the new' educational policy must be laid. 
If in future every pupil in the secondary schools receives a general 
introduction to science ; if manual training and practical work 
in science in those schools are encouraged; and if steps are 
taken to provide opportunities for scientific training at all 
intermediate colleges and for preliminary practical instrjlrtion in 
agriculture and engineering at some of them, the universities will 

^ Question 6. 

2 Only sis witnesses express this opinion. 
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be supplied with au increasing number of students well prepared 

to take advantage of the advanced technological courses which alone 

it is the proper function of a university to provide. This w one 
of the reasons which have led us to recommend that the difficult 
task of remodelling the present matriculation examination, oi 
helping the schools to obtain the necessary staff and equipment, 
and of planning the curricula of the intermediate colleges, shoffid 
be assigned to a Board of Secondary and Intermediate Education 
upon wluch the universities and representatives of industry, com- 
merce and agriculture would have effective representation. ^ Tim 
foundations must be laid in the high English schools and inter- 
mediate colleges, the work of wluch wU be too costly and many- 
sided to be compassed by any authority which does not enjoy 
liberal support from public funds. 


n. 

6. How far the University of Calcutta may be in a position to 
develope departments of higher technological training and research 
in other branches besides engineering, mining and agriculture (the 
claims of which are discussed in other chapters)^ will depend upon the 
financial support given to it for this purpose by private benefactors 
■or by the industries concerned ; upon the view which may be 
taken by the Governments of Bengal and of India, and possibly 
by the Corporation of Calcutta, as to the distribution of such 
part of their reyenues as maybe available for technological training 
and leseatch ; and upon the number of expert technologists who 
may be available for umveirity teaching. ' 

6. For these reasons it would ho j. i 

plet. IM ot 111. 

wlick tke XJ^ty AeSd fa Jr 

Calcutta is e^deutly a convenient aSd suitXe “eSto for the 

advanced trammg of students to meet thd requiremente rfl 

(i) the leather industries ; 

(ii) the chemical industries (includiiw rtne 

the manufacture of dvesl • ^ ® concerned with 

(iii) the oil and fat indWies- ’ 

(IV) some hranehes of the tertile induct,. 
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It is desirable that the University should provide advanced training 
and facilities for research in nidustrial chemistry, including colour 
chemistry and the preparation of dyes, drugs, and photographic 
chemicals, also in tanning and in fermentation, and in the sciences 
bearing on the gas and coal-tar industries and on the oil industry. 
The department of physics at the University College of Science 
might be developed with special reference to electro-technology, 
applied thermo-dynamics, optics and the standardisation of instru- 
ments. They should be so organised as to supplement and 
co-operate ivith the electrical department at Sibpur, where the 
accommodation may not suffice for many students in excess of those 
taking the full engineering and mining courses.' Purther, there should 
be a department of mechanics and applied mathematics, adapted 
to the needs of men engaged in various industrial occupations. 

7. In considering what departments of applied science and 
technology (other than in engineering, mining and agriculture) it 
should endeavour to establish, the University of Calcutta should 
have regard not only to the financial cost of their foundation and 
maintenance but also to the desirability of there being a division 
of labour between the different universities of India with regard 
to technological training and research. 

8. At Dacca the intermediate college should provide practical 
instruction preparatory to engineering and agriculture, and the 
research work in the scientific laboratories of the University should 
be linked up with what is being done in cognate subjects in the 
University of Calcutta and elsewhere, in 'the way suggested in 
paragraph 26 below. 

But though the researches of members of the scientific staff 
of the University of Dacca may have important bearings upon 
industrial problems, the developments of vhigher technological 
training which will be desirable in Calcutta should not, iu the first 
instance at any rate, be attempted at Dacca, where the industrial 
and commercial conditions offer far fewer opportunities for co_ 
operation between the University and the industries concerned. 
For the less advanced grades of technical instruction, Dacca will 
presumably be chosen by the Department of Industries asihe 
chief centre of organisation for Eastern Bengal. 

9. In a great city like Calcutta, one of the chief functions of a 
university is - to meet the intellectual needs of the industrial 
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and conuiiorcial world and to cslablifih sucli contaclB bcUYCcntlie 
different groups of iiivcstigalora and of students as Avill make the 
whole academic body an aclivc school of thoughli of citironship 
and of public service. In fulfilling this function the UnivMMly 
need not be unfuiUiful to the older academic aim of tainiug 
men for the professions. 

10. In its dcpartincnls of technology the value of the work 
of the University will be measured by its success in developing 
among the students what Ijas well been called ‘ technical sense, 
i.e., a trained perception of the best course to he followed in adapting 
a process which lias hccu found successful in the laborator)' to ike 
conditions of workshop production. The student needs a fc® 
basis of accurate knowledge, a habit of mind which is both scionlific 
and practical, resourcefulness in grappling with diflicultic8,'and a 
quick appreciation of the element of cost in judging whether a new 
process is suflioicutly matmed for application upon a commercial 
scale. 


11. In order to provide the conditions which give such a training! 
the University will need to have at the hcad'of each of its techno- 
logical dcparlmculs, and also in the more responsible though sub- 
ordinate posts on their staffs, men who combine grcjit soientifio 
knowledge with practical experience and with the gift of teaching. 
Ihcso men arc not easy to find. It will also require in its techno- 
logical departments mechanical equipment sullicicnt to give the 
students a good idea of processes of manufacture ; and the heads of 
tlie technological dopartmente must stand in such friendly relations 
to business fir™ as will enable them to se'eme for the students 
opportunities of (sperience in works. These relations with buBincss 
fcms can only be built up slowly as confidence is secured. 170 are 
therefore of opinion that it will be iveU for the umvm-Bity to develone ' 
, Its new departments of applied science and teclmology with 2 
eration and caution, and to exercise such care in tlm ^ • - I' 
students to these departments, and in the of 

practical aptitude, as will guard agamst an oviSiT”* ? 
graduates in these subjeotB and \rill nrevenf of young 

- of the demand for them (or failure to spn /1 outsfeipping 

r- — who will satisfy 

1 By Dx. GUbort J. Powlot of Banialoro In l.i ' ^ — ^ 

section of tholndm Science Coagres, Lahorl .n,f “ddress to the ni ■ i 

Bciencc. Bnngclorc. Fcbm.xy'^^ of the llaL lus" 
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tlieir employers) as would lead to disappointment, and to reaction 
against university methods- of technological training. 

IS. Subject to this care being exercised, we look forward with 
confidence to the future of the departments of applied science 
and technology in the University of Calcutta. The reform of the 
high English schools and the establishment of intermediate colleges 
will lead to a steady increase in the number of well-trained students 
anxious to prepare themselves for scientific posts in industry. 
The reconstitution of the University will associate with its work 
and interests a number of the most influential leaders of industry 
and commerce in Bengal. And the industrial outlook in India 
is favourable to the prospects of technological training in all its 
grades. 

• 13. The Government of India have forwarded to us along with 
other documents a copy of the report of the committee appointed 
by the Senate of Calcutta University on February 9, 1918, to frame 
regulations for examinations and degrees in certain technological 
subjects, including technological chemistry, dyeing and tanning,^ 
and state that they do not feel in a position to pass orders iipoR the 
draft regulations without having before them our views on the 
inclusion of such subjects in imiversity courses. For the reasons 
adduced in the opening paragraphs of this chapter, we heartily 
approve of- recognition and encouragement being given to these 
studies by the University, provided that suitable courses of instruc- 
tion are available to the students who wish to qualify themselves 
therein. It is essential that, before any new degree or certificate is 
authorised in technological subjects, the organisation of effective 
teaching, including practical work, should be assured. The Govern- 
ment of India invite us to comment specifically upon the draft regu- 
lations. In our judgment it would bo prematiue to sanction them 
until the University has either itself made provision for the teaching 
and laboratory_e,qiupment reqimed or is satisfied that studente 
wishing to take these courses will be able to find in other institutions 
the scientific and practical training indispensable for the purpose. 
The recognition of these new technological courses by the Univer- 
fsity of Calcutta is a development of critical importance. We regard 
'it as highly satisfactory that the Senate has approved in principle 
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suet an enlargement of tlie scope of the 'univmsity’s work. But 
precipitancy in awarding degrees or licences in technological subjects 
ito students whose scientific and practical training might be inade' 
quate for the purpose in view would have the unhappy result oi 
disappointing expectations ,and of depreciating seriously thd'futuie 
value of university qualifications in these branches of rfudy. It is 
highly important that the first products of the proposed new depait 
ments should prove themselves qualified for responsible work. We 
suggest therefore that the Govermpent of India should express its 
approval of the addition of these technological subjects to the coiuses 
recognised by the Univeraty of Calcutta but should withhold its 
assent to the draft regulations for degrees and licences until 
the provision for the necessary teaching and laboratory accommoda- 
tion is guaranteed. This would assure the University that the aims 
of its new policy in regard to technological education have the' ap- 
proval of the Government of India, and would justify it in approach- 
1 ^ private donors for help towards the achievement of itspmposa 
fisher reason which weighs with us in support of this reoom- 
mdi ation is our anxiety that the work done in the intermediate 
classes (upon the excellence of which the success of tlie scheme 
proposed in the draft regulations would depend) should be very 
matemUy improved before the University ventures upon the 

b.«»^d.,g„d»gauid.ct™y iMteoctim to 
students in the manner contemplated in the draft 

are we satisfied with- the pin which tht 2 

make for practical training in dyeing and + • ^®Sulations 

experience is rightly required, but Workshop 

educationalinstitutionshouldbemoreexnL^^^^^^^ » an 

could he no guarantee that a student as there 

teaming under the ordinary conditions ^U-round 

It m far from our wish that the prono! . “ a works 

todmolog^l ^ 

University Should h- 
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delayed after the necessary provision of teaching and 'laboratory 
accommodation for all stages in the courses has been seemed. But 
a reorganisation of the intermediate courses, and the provision 
of facilities for practical training are indispensable to the success 
of the new proposals. Moreover, the length of the course of 
post-intermediate study for the ordinary degree in technological 
chemistry, dyeing and tanning, and the advisability of granting a 
licence in technology on a course of study extending over only 
one academical year are questions which require further consid- 
eration. 

14. The grouping of as many as possible of the university depart- 
ments of pure and applied science in the same neighbourhood and 
round a common centre will be so convenient and advantageous to 
teachers and students alike that the authorities of the University 
should make such a concentration one of the guiding principles of 
their policy. Some exceptions to this are inevitable. The head- 
quarters of the engineering and mining departments must remain 
at Sibpur. The schools of medicine are inseparable from tbe hospitals 
to which they are attached. The university departments of botany 
and zoology are established at Palit House in Ballygunj. Moreover ' 
an important — we hope an increasingly important — ^part of the scien- 
tific teaching in the University will be given in college laboratories, 
notably at Presidency College and St. Xavier’s. The University 
College of Science in Upper Grcular Road is clearly indicated as 
the chief centre of teaclfing and reseai’ch in applied chemistry and 
physics, courses of instruction and laboratories for investigation 
in the related branches of pure science having a place in the same 
institution alongside of these departments of applied science. We 
recommend therefore that, so far as may be found practicable, 
the laboratories and workshops of the new technological depart- 
ments of colour chemistry (with dyeing) and of the leather industries 
should be placed in its imfuediate neighbourhood. This arrange- 
ment', will enable the students of these departments conveniently 
to attend courses at the college and will facilitate collaboration in 
research. The University College of Science has recently been 
placed under a governing body, ^ 'and we recommend that this, form 
of administration should be continued under the new^nstitution 
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which is proposed for the University iu this report, iu order that the 
Executive Council may 1)C relieved from the consideration of mniiy ■ 
administrative details wliicli would otherwise devolve upon it. 
The new technological departments of colour chemistry, the leather 
industries, etc., should be attached administratively to the College 
of Science and their general management entrusted to its governing 
body. A further possibility of co-operation should be mentioned 
here. In Chapter XXVI above, paragraphs 40-43, we have referred 
to the scheme for establishing a technological institute in Calcutta. 
When, as we hope may soon be the ease, this plan is carried into 
effect, it is highly desirable that the buildings of the now institution 
should be neat the University College of Science and its attache 
technological departments. In many branches of technological 
instruction considerable economies in stafling and^cquipment 
will be possible if the governing body of the technological institute 
and the Executive Council of the University act in co-operation. 
The workshops of the technological institute might be -used by 
university students, especially in the day lime when the more 
elementary classes of the iiislituto would iioibc held. 


15. In Chapter XXXVII, paragraphs 02-64, we have provided 
for the constitution of faculties in the University of Calcutta and 
have proposed that the number of such faculties and the general 
features of their composition and powers should be determined by 
Statute. We have also suggested that power should be given by 
Statute to two Faculties to constitute a joint committee, subject 
to the approval of the Aeadoroio. Council lo which it would report 
direct. It should be left to the authorities of the reconstituted 
Univeraty to determine whether the branches of technological study 
discussed in this chapter should be represented by an independent 
faculty Nor be grouped under the Faculty of Science. The 
^teachers in the new technological departments would -gain fr 
'^being thrown into close association in academic buHLe» v? 
their colleagues worMng m other wieutific departments 
Univeraty ; and this consideration favors a w 
include their representatives, at first «+ . ^ ^ich would 
0l Sci«.0.. 6i fc' a fte 

that the special and necessarllv cosHvoio- ■ , ^ risk 

ical depart.ment^ might be ewatapS^^th t®®linblog- 
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of view should have an independent voice in tlie faculty organisa- 
tion, not least at the inception of their work when their representa- 
tion upon the Faculty of Science would be relatively small. The 
choice between these alternative arrangements should in our judg- 
ment be left to the University. It is .sufficient for us to emphasise 
the importance of including in a Faculty of Technology, if one is 
constituted, a considerable number of representatives of pure science 
in order that the different sides of scientific work in the University 
may be kept in contact with one another and that the part which 
pure science must bear in fresh developments of applied science 
may not be overlooked. 

III. 

16 . To secure effective co-operation between the technological 
departments and the industries which they arc^ designed to 
serve, it will be found desirable to set up an advisory committee 
in connexion with each technological depai’tment. Each advisory 
committee should include leading representatives of the industry 
concerned, together with representatives of the scientific staff 
of the University, as well as the Vice-Chancellor (or his re- 
presentative) and others in administrative positions in the Uni- 
versity. Occasional meetings of the advisory committee connected 
with each technological department will enable the members 
to keep themselves well acquainted with the work which is being 
done in the department, and in the other parts of the University 
which are concerned in its scientific investigations. The members 
of the advisory committee would have an opportunity of visiting 
the laboratories of the department, of meeting the staff and of 
making acquaintance with young students of promise. The 
experience of the industrial members of the committee would 
enable them to suggest new developments in the department’s 
work and to discuss them with their scientific colleagues on the 
committee. The Vice-Chancellor and other representatives of the 
Executive Council of the University would learn what further 
extensions of the work of the departinent were likely to be 
required. In this way, the personal tie between the University 
and the different branches of industry would be strengthened, 
co-operation between the various soieniific departments in dealing 
with new industrial problems would be facilitated ; and the interests 
of each technological department would receive prompt consideration 
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from those primarily concerned in the general direction of univer- 
sity policy. Advisory committees of this hind would give valuable 
counsel and many practical suggestions; but we do not propose that 
they should have authority to determine comics of study or he 
given powers which would lessen the responsibility of the Academic 
or Executive Councils of the University. 

17. In each technological department students should have an^ 
opportunity of becoming candidates for a degree in honours, or 
for a pass degree. In the departments of the leather and textile 
industries it is desirable that all students, except perhaps those 
who are preparing themselves for the special work of leather 
chemist, should have some preliminary acquaintance with actual 
processes of manufacture before beginning their course at the. 
University. In order to meet the needs of students whose 
general attainments and scientific promise justify their admission 
to the Department but whose employment in industry has prevented 
them from fulfilling all the educational conditions which the Uni- 
versity may prescribe for entrance upon a degree course, it is 
desirable that the University should establish courses leading up to 
a diploma instead of a degree, the requirements of the diplonia 
coursebeing, so far as they extend, as exacting in regard to scientific 
attainment and to practical aptitude as those imposed upon 
students taking the course for a pass degree. 


18. The aim of every course of training given in a technological 
department should be clearly defined, and the certificate (whether 
a degree, or a diploma) should in each case plainly signify the 
kmd of f™ which, m the judgment of the University, the holder ■ 

IS quahfi^. Thus, in a department of colour chemistry and dyeine 
the create should show in clear words whether the student ha! 
been trained as a colour chemist or ns .a practical dyer or ! 

dye works ; in the department of leather industries^ the o 
should show whether the student has been trained L X 
general management or .for expert service in ™®““*®esof 
tory. In each case some practical experience nf 
tions and of the processes of mannfo + ^ ^ustrial condi-' 
But in the qualification of the expert ku! . j^dispensable.' 
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required. A clear differentiation of aims seems to us to be import- 
ant as calculated to give precision to tbe purpose of the various 
technological departments and to their examiners in conducting 
the necessary tests. We do not however forget that a student 
with practical ability, resourcefulness and power of adapting himself 
to new conditions may show himself after probation in a works 
able to undertake duties of a wider range than those for which his 
certificate piay show that he has been trained. 

19. The most difficult condition which the University'"'will 
find it necessary to fulfil in providing effective forms of technological 
training is that of securing opportunities of practical experience 
for its students. Much may be done by providing industrial 
equipment in the workshops attached to such departments as those 
of the leather or textile industries. But practical training in these 
workshops will not suffice for all the needs of the students. The 
latter must have experience of work done under ordinary industrial 
and commercial conditions, where the operations are upon a much 
larger scale and are carried on with “a view to profit. Before he 
receives his degree or diploma at the University, a student should 
spend some time in a works and thus become inured to ordinary 
industrial conditions and see processes carried out upon a com- 
mercial scale. We do not think it practicable to propose that 
industrial firms should be invited to make themselves responsible 
for the systematic training of university students. They cannot as 
a general rule be expected to undertake this duty or to subject them- 
selves to possible criticism and interference by representatives of the 
University. The 1 atter should be responsible for the students’ train- 
ing in its own laboratories and workshops. What the student can 
get in works, and in works alone, is practical experience in dealing 
with work-people and of work done under commercial conditions. 
This necessary experience he can get under the ordinary terms of 
employment. At the same time in individual cases students may 
receive special' facilities for a more all-round training in works 
when there is close co-operation between a private firm and the 
^ University. 'Experience in the United States shows that such 
co-operation is practicable, given a readiness on the part of great 
firms thus to encourage technological training and a corresponding 
readiness on the part of the University to regard practieal experi- 
ence in works as. a necessary element in its teohnologicalcourses. 
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■ 20. Tlie plaat reqiiired in each technological dcpartmmt ^iU 

entail considerable expense to the Univcrsily, not only at t o ime 
of first equipping the department but also in keeping the plan up 
to date. Wo liopo that the finns engaged in the industry will 
make liberal gifts for equipment. In the choice of appliances and 
machines the head of the department would be the chief advisor 
to the university outhoritie.s, but the latter would also receive 
valuable assistance from the members of the advisory, committee 
attached to the department. As the makers of machinery find if 

advantageous to have their productions installed in n place where 

possible purchasers may see them at work, the provision - of 
plant and its replacement from time to time may involve some- 
what less serious expenditure on the part of the University than 
might be expected. 

21. Many Indian students have gone to the West, either 
at their own expense or with the aid of Government scholarships 
or other benefactions, in order to obtain training in technology. 
The establishment, in close association ivith the industries concerned, 
of technological departments in the University of Calcutta will 
meet many, though not all, of the needs now met hr these ways. 
Those who have gone abroad for technological training have ex- 
perienced a double difficulty — that of finding, ivhUe abroad, oppoi- 
tunities of practical training in work.s, and, on their return, suitable 
openings in the industry for which they have been trained. The 
first of these difficulties was less serious during the war, partly 
because the number of students was smaller, partly because 
British firms bad more vacancies for them on their staff. But 
the secqnd difficulty shows how necessarj' it is that the provi- 
sion of advanced technological teffining in Indian universities should 
not be' pushed forward without regard to the number of industrial 
openings available for the students who will be trained. As in all 
other branches of technical education, advanced technological train- 
ing and industrial development must progress together. For this 
reason it is dearahle that the University should be guided by the 
experience of its adviiory committees, whose members will have 


, > See Chapter XXVI, paraa. 17 and IS nn/l *i.. . 
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expert knowledge of the opportunities which he before the stu- 
dents when their course of training is finished. 

22. We have ascertained the nature of the present employment 
of the Indian students who have been trained in three technolo- 
gical departments (leather industries, textile industries and colour 
chemistry with dyeing) in the University of Leeds. Out of thir- 
teen students who were trained in the department of leather indus- 
tries, eight are now employed in that industry (sis as managers of 
tanneries, one as a leather expert attached to a tannery and one as 
proprietor of an export and import busiuess in the leather trade), 
while of the other five, one is now an agricultural chemist in Govern- 
ment service, one a teacher of economics, one an assistant settle- 
ment officer in the public service and two are barristers. Of the 
three students who were trained in the department of colour chemis- 
try and dyeing, one is dyeing master in a factory, one is a teacher 
of chemistry in a college and one holds a responsible position in a 
commercial department of the Government of India. Of the two 
students who were trained in the textile department, one is secretary 
of a cotton mill and the other a barrister. It will be seen that 
rather more than half of the total number are now engaged in the 
industries for which they were specifically tramed, and that three 
others hold positions for which their scientific training is a necessary 
qualification. We understand that aU’of'the eighteen students 
have found their scientific and technological education of great 
value and assistance to them in their careers and those of them 
•.whose ti- siriiug in England was paid for out of private funds regard 
the- expenditure as having been remunerative. But the figures 
which we have quoted indicate the fact that, hitherto at any rate, 
there has not been a sufficiently strong demand in the industries 
named above to absorb the services of all the available Indians 
who have received an advanced technological training. It is not 
unlikely however that the demand for trained men of this calibre 
may grow quickly. It has already been stimulated by the 
war. The more extensive the development of scientific indus- 
tries in India, the greater will be the need for encouraging 
technological studies in the Indian universities and for sending 
carefully selected students, alrea,dy possessing some practical 
experience of industrial conditions, to the West for additional 
training. 

VOIi. V ' 
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IV. 


A ? • 

^ 23. It is desirable in our judgment that, so far as is compatible 
with the full discharge of their duties to the University, the heads 
of technological departments should be allowed to take fees in private 
consultant practice. The disadvantage of sanctioning this addi- 
tional claim upon the energies of members of the University stall 
is outweighed by the importance of giidng to the professors of techno- 
logical subjects full opportunity of keeping abreast with cunent 
industrial problems and methods. Of such opportunity they would 
be in great measure deprived, if they were precluded from being 
taken privately into consultation by business firms upon technical 
and scientific questions. . It is necessary to attract to, and retain 
in, the service of the University eminent experts in technology as 
heads of departments of applied science. Such men, in taking 
B^ee m a university, would as a rule have to forego the prospect 
of a large proportion of the income which they might reasonably 
hope to earn in private practice. The University could not well 
aflord to pay in the form of solar}' a sum which would fully com- 
pensate them for this financial sacrifice. But in view of the many 
° uruversity life, the pleasure of training young men 
consideration which is attached to a distmguished 
Dost evpn wilKug to accept an academic 

meni rJ 75 The number of such 

wVpTo f ^ advantage of the University and of techno- 

tage lies on the wd ® that the balance of advan- 

to undertake, subjlrt^^'o t ^®“°Sical subjects 
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•nd by doing 

the University. The Exeouthe SunoH rf “tJe UW 

lay down, m the case of each appointment to a technT“^,®“ 

olera contoions as to the professor’s obligations t 

and especially as to what is required of him in rp° ^“'^ersity, 

m his laboratory arid at other aoademicTHr^ attendance 

duty of the Vice-Chancellor to interfere if he t 

that a professor is allo^g the claims of It . to think 

his punctuality, regularity and general *'? i^^Pair 

discharge v 
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of the duties which he owes to the University and to the students in 
his department. As a'check upon any misuse of the freedom which 
we propose should be allowed to professors in deciding what amount 
of private practice is compatible with their obligation to the 
University, we think that it is more prudent to rely upon care in 
the recruitment of the stafE and upon the influence of a high 
standard of honour in the University than upon formal rules. The 
latter would in any case be difficult of adjustment to the compli- 
cated and unexpected questions arising in connexion with private 
practice. 

24. Under war conditions the industries with which most of the 
technological departments of a university are associated stand in a 
special relation 'to the State. The freedom of a professor in 
charge of a technological department must in such circumstances 
be subject to special restrictions, particularly in regard to the 
taking out of patents and to the publication of the results of 
his researches. Exceptional conditions of this kind may continue, 
for a time at any rate, in the economic circumstances which are 
likely to follow the war. This aspect of the question it is not 
necessary for us to discuss, as the regulations made by Gov- 
ernment with a view to public exigencies of this nature would be 
operative in all universities alike and would be framed with regar 
to the exceptional needs of a time of emergency. 

25. We regard the promotion of advanced technological studies 
in the University as one aspect of a much larger problem, ah 
the parts of which are inseparably connected— namely the adjust 
ment of technical training in aU its grades to industaal pohcy and 
progress. A careful assignment of functions to the lower techmcal 
schools and to the University respectively is necessary m order 
to secure the greatest efficiency and to avoid waste of energy and 
of funds. Without a considerable development of techmcal 
education in aU its grades, the technological departments of the 
University cannot flourish. They are rightly considered as the 
coping stones of a larger structure. The Governments of India 
and of Bengal wiU therefore need to be kept informed as to the 
work of the University departments of technology— a req^ement 
for which our recommendations as to' the visitation and govern- 
ment of the University make provision— and will, we hope, give 
liberal grants-in-aid to Hgher technological work as part of a 
general policy for the encouragement of technical education. 
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27. The recommendations of the Indian Industrial Commission^ 
lay stress upon the points to which we have referred in paragraphs 
25 and 26 and encourage the hope that scientific and techno- 
logical training in India will receive greatly increased support from 
the Government. 


V. 

28. We now turn to another branch of training— that for com- 
mercial life. Here also excellent results will foUow from improve- 
ments in the courses of study at the high schools and in the methods 
of teaching which they employ. A large number of boys will be 
forthcoming as recruits for commei’cial employment, after having 
received a good general education up to 16 or 17 years of age. The 
fjigh school certificate will become a valuable credential, to those 
wishing to enter at that age upon a commercial career.® But 
even more useful as a preparation for business will be the training 
given at the intermediate colleges, the establishment of which is 
recommended in this report.® We recommend that these colleges 
should provide a course preparatory to business life. This course, 
practical but not narrowly specialised, will give an excellent training 
to young men who intend to enter business at 18 or 19 years of age. 
Thirdly, there should be classes on commercial subjects at technical 
institutes aided by the Department of Public Instruction and the 
Department of Industries. Many of these classes should be held in 
the early morning, or in the evening after office hours. Lastly, in the 
highest grade of all, there is need for advanced teaching in banldng, 
actuarial methods, insurance and other subjects bearing upon the 
oommerical interests of the country ; in this work, the University 
should take an active and increasingly important part. 

29. Fig liftT commercial education, given in universities or in- 
stitutions of university rank, has firmly established itself in the 
United States and in several European countries. The practical 
value of this form of 'training for commercial life depends upon the 
interest taken in it by. active men of business and upon the import- 
ance which they attach to the theoretical studies which a young 
man has made before entering the service of a commercial firm. 

.—I " ■ ii — -- 0 
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The usefulness of a specialised preparation for JJ' 

as compared rvith that of a good general eduction, is not gra 
aUy admitted by British employers, at least so far as pos 

higher responsibility ate concerned. They ^ 

portance to character, as formed and_ tested by r. g 
schools and colleges where a young man is thrown into 
and intellectual life of great numbers of his contemporancs dc 
for many careers. They believe that business ability is dm ^ 
by practical experience and that commercial life itsc , 

college of commerce. The importance of the systematic stu y 
economic and commercial questions is aclmowledgcd by tnem ou 
they think that as a rule this study is most profitably madeij 
a man who has already gained some practical Imowledge ot om- 
ness conditions and that early specialisation in the t eore 
study of these subjects is in the pat majority of cases not the lies • 
preparation which he may reoavc for commercial life. There a 
signs however that the commercial leaders in Great Bntam are 
disposed to think that the ordinary course of general eduction 
might be better adapted than at present to the needs o 
those who intend to follow a business career. They giyo libra 
support to the departments of economies in the universities, 
especially to such an institution as the London School of Economics. 
And they encourage large numbers of the men in their sravice to 
attend university and other classes in subjects connected with their 


30. We have been asked by the Government of India to con- 


framed by toe oomnuttee appointed by toe Senate of toe Umversity 
of Calcutta on Eebiuaiy 9, 1918. That oomnuttee, whose report 
was adopted by the Senate on March 23 foUoAving, propose the 
institttlion of an intermediate examination in commerce, of a 
licence in commerce and of a degree of bachelor in commerce. An 
essential condition fox admission to the examination proposed 
fox each of toese ^ades is that toe candidate shali for a prescribed 
period have received ‘practical training in a mercantile office 
approved by toe Syndicate,” and shaU ‘ produce his note-books of 
sueh practical work.’_ But. though practical experience in a oom- 
mercial house luay rightly be required'a^ pert of the qualification 
for a degree ot certificate m commerce, employment' hv « firm 

»w » to gta tw rti A. aS 
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regulations presuppose. Few firms have the time or the staff to 
give an all-round training to university " students, or would be 
willing to undertake educational responsibilities which would imply 
that their methods of training would be submitted to criticism from 
university examiners. Another weak point in the draft regulations 
is the ambitious nature of the course proposed for the intermediate 
examination in commerce. It includes seven compulsory subjects, 
viz.: (1) English (simple prose texts and essay writing, precis writing, 
commercial correspondence and conversation) ; (2) Hindustani con- 
versation and one of the following languages — French, German, 
Japanese, Chinese ; (3) shorthand and typewriting ; (4) commercial 
arithmetic, and principles and practice of book-keeping ; (5) 
economic geography ; (6) economics, general and Indian ; and (7) 
one of the foUovnng subjects — ^mathematics, physics, chemistry, 
botany, geology. We regard this intermediate course as too ambi- 
tious. Comparatively few students are at present sufficiently 
well-trained in the high schools to enter upon it with any hope 
of mastering it. Yet it is the foundation of the whole of the com- 
mittee’s plan. Its weakness would affect aU the higher stages of 
the proposed course. We cannot therefore recommend the Govern- 
ment of India to sanction this part of the draft regulations in their 
present form. The needs of students who wish to enter upon a 
commercial career (and there are many in all parts of Bengal) should 
be met by a less elaborate course, offered among other alternatives ' 
in the new intermediate colleges which we propose. For such a 
course as the draft regulations prescribe, only a highly specialised 
commercial college would be able to provide the necessary teaching ; 
but the intermediate course laid down by the University in pre- 
paration lor commercial life should be accessible mider satisfactory 
conditions of teaching to students attending intermediate colleges 
established in various parts of the Presidency. It should therefore, 
on practical as w'cU as on educational grounds, be of such a character 
that a considerable number of intermediate colleges could provide 
effective teaching in all its subjects. 

31. In present circumstances- the University of Calcutta is more 
likely to forward the interests of its students by improving the 
general education given in the imiversity courses, by strength- 
ening its department of economics and by supporting with its great 
influence measures for the reform of the highEnghsh schools and for 
the establishment of intermediate colleges (with alternative courses. 
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including one specially designed as a preparation for commercial 
life) than by establishing a new degree in commerce. We doubt 
whether it would be wise to encourage a large number of students 
to hope that, if they take a degree in commerce at the University, 
their prospects of getting responsible appointments in commercial 
firms will be improved. The qualifications which employers will 
rightly regard as most important are the character and intelli- 
gence of the applicant, his having received a good general edu- 
cation, and the capacity which he may showmen probation for 
the work of commercial life. It is through a complete reorganisa- 
tion of the intermediate classes and through improvements 
in the courses of study for tiic honours and pass degrees 
that the qualifications of young men for responsible positions 
in commerce will most effectively be improved. But, for a more 
limited number of students, an extension of the range of study 
in economics in the honours degree course wD be of service. 
We hope also that the banks in Calcutta will encourage the 
establishment of courses in economics and in banking at the 
University, and that the courses may be given at a time of day at 
which it is possible for those employed in banks to attend. Special 
courses upon other commercial subjects would alstf be of value 
to men engaged in various branches 'of business. 

32. But, in view of the development of higher commercial 
education which may be expected in future when the training given 
in high schools and intermediate courses has been -improved, we 
recommend that the University should have power to institute, 
when It thinks fit, a faculty of Economics and Commerce and to 
confra degrees and diplomas in commercial subjects. We recom- 
mend further that it should form an advisory committee on higher 
commercial education in association with the work of the existing 
department of economics. If this advisory committee should 
report that an alternative course for the bachelor’s degree, givane 
.specific preparation for commercial 'life, is needed in Bengal and 
that the mercantile community of Calcutta would avail itself on 
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CHAPTER XLIX. 

The Special Educational Needs op Musalmans. 

1. "We recognise tlie significance, as a symptom of social 
cliange, of the strong disposition, which is now moving the 
Musalmans of Bengal, and especially those who live in the eastern 
part of the Presidency, to avail themselves more fully than hereto- 
fore of the opportunities afforded by modern education. The 
•eagerness of this section of the community to avail itself of educa- 
tional opportunities is one of the facts which impress themselves 
most vividly upon the mind of the traveller in contemporary Bengal. 
For the first time in their history the Muslim cultivators of the 
eastern districts of the Bengal Presidency have been kindled by 
ambitions which urge them to give higher education to some of their 
sons. One of the results of this awakening is that the number of 
Musalmans among the students of the Calcutta University is gradu- 
ally increasing and that they now represent 9’6 per cent, of 
the whole. If the present advance continues the proportion of 
Muslim students will be far greater in a few years’ time, when the 
force of this new social tendency has been more fully disclosed. 
We appreciate the truth of the statement which we have quoted^ 
from the Fifth Quinquennial Review of Education in Bengal that, 
until the Musalmans, who represent more than half the population, 
are educated sufficiently to be able to take an interest in the affairs 
of public life, it is difficult to conceive of Bengal as a part of a self- 
governing dominion within the British Empire; and we accept the 
corollar}’^, namely, tliat the only possible way in which these people 
can be made to realise their privileges and responsibilities, as 
citizens of the British Empire, is by giving them effective access 
to every grade of modern education. This is far from involving 
any superspssion of those centres of genuine Islamic learning 
which are indispensable to Islamic culture and thus to the culture 
cf India. 

* EjXlli Quinquennial Hoview of the Progress of Education in Bengal. 1012-13 — 
lOlC'lV, by W. W. Homcll, Calauita, 1018, paras. 603-69S ; aco also Chapter VI of 
ihis report, para. I. 
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including one specially designed as a preparation for commercial 
life) than hy establisldng a new degree in commerce. AVc douht 
whether it would be wise to encourage a large number of students 
to hope that, if they talro a degree in commerce at the University, 
theii' prospects of getting responsible appointments in commercial 
firms will be improved. The qualifications which employers will 
lightly regard as most important arc the character and intelli- 
gence of the applicant, his having received a good general edu- 
cation, and the capacity which he may show on probation for 
the work of commercial life. It is through a complete reorgamsa- 
tion of the intermediate classes and through improvements 
in the courses of study for the honours and pass degrees 
that the qualifications of young men for rc^onsible positions 
in commerce will most cflectively be improved. But, for a more 
limited number of students, an extension of the range of study 
in economics in the honours degree course will be of service. 
We hope also that the banlrs in Calcutta irill encourage the 
establishment of courses in economics and in banldng at the 
University, and that the courses may be given at a time of day at 
which it is possible for those employed in banlcs to attend. Special 
courses upon other commercial subjects would also be of value 
to men engaged in various branches 'of business, 

32. But, in view of the development of higher commercial 
education which may be expected in future when the training given 
in high schools and intermediate courses has been improved, we 
recommend that the University should have power to institute, 
when it thinks fit, a faculty of Economics and Commerce and to 
confCT degrees and diplomas in commercial subjects. We recom- 
mend fuither that it should form an advisory committee on higher 
commercial education in association with the work of the existing 
department of economics. If this advisory committee should 
report that an alternative course for the bachelor’s degree, giving 
• specific preparation for commercial life, is needed in Bengal and 
that the mercantile community of Calcutta would avail itself on a 
large scale of the services of young men so trained, it will be witbin 
the power of the Univershy, under the new constitution which 
we propose, to extend the work of the department of economics and 
to pro%ide courses of instruction for undergraduates W'Ko intend to 
enter cominetmial life. 
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Tub Special Educational Needs op Musalmans. 

1, We recognise tlie significance, as a symptom of social 
cliange', of ilie strong disposition, which is now moving the 
jilusalmans of Bengal, and especially those who live in the eastern 
part of the Presidency, to avail themselves more fully than hereto- 
■fore of the opportunities afiorded by modern education. The 
eagerness of this section of the community to avail itscH of educa- 
tional opportunities is one of the facts which impress themselves 
most vividty upon the mind of the traveller in contemporary Bengal. 
Eor the first time in their history the Sluslim cultivators of the 
eastern districts of the Bengal Presidcnc}’’ have been kindled by 
ambitions which urge them to give higher education to some of their 
sons. One of the results of this awjikening is that the number of 
Musalmans among the students of the Calcutta University is gradu- 
ally increasing and that the)’’ now represent 9’6 per cent, of 
the whole. If the present advance continues the proportion of 
Muslim students will bo far greater'in a few years’ time, when the 
force of this new social tendency has been more fully disclosed. 
We appreciate the truth of the statement which we have quoted^ 
from the Fifth Quinquennial Review of Education in Bengal that, 
until the Musalmans, who represent more than half the population, 
arc educated sufficiently to be able to take an interest in the affairs 
of public life, it is difficult to conceive of Bengal as a part of a self- 
governing dominion within the British Empire ; and we accept the 
corollary, namely, that the only possible way in which these people 
can be made to realise their privileges and responsibilities, as 
citizens of the British Empire, is by giving them effective access 
to every grade of modern education. This is far from involving 
any superspssion of those centres of genuine Islamic learning 
which are indispensable to Islamic culture and thus to the culture 
of India. 

'Eiltli Quinquennial Keview of llic Progress of Edumtion in Bengal, 1913-13 — 
JD16-I7, by IV. W. Honicll, Calcutta, 1918, paras. S03-595 ; see also Chapter VI of 
Ibis report, piira. 1. 
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2. The problem involved in the education of Musalmans has been, 
and still is, a cause of serious perplexity to the Govcrmncnt of India ; 
there are obvious dangers inherent in a state whose population is 
divided betwecnrcligions so fundamentally different, as are Hinduism 
j^nd Islam. But in this new movement of the Muslim commuruty 
towardshighereducationtheroliesthepresageofan intellectual unity 
which would lessen, if it might not obliterate, the breaches caused by 
ancient divisions and by deep dilfcrcnces in cultural tradition. 
A greater equality in point of culture might strengthen the forces 
which make for harmony and co-operation between the two main 
sections of the Bengal population ; the whole community 
would be the stronger by the abatement of those misunderstandings 
and antagonisms which have a long history behind them and still 
afiect the inner life of the country ; social reform would be rendered 
less difficult were some of the estrangement modified by the influ- 
ence of friendships formed at school and college ; and a gradual 
lessening of the power of old divisions would make the people of 
Bengal more homogeneous for the manifold and arduous tasb 
which await it. 

3. We have sought to safeguard the Muslim position nil along 
the line. In the constitution which we have proposed for the re- 
organised University of Calcutta we have provided for the inclu- 
sion in the Court of icprescntativesof registered Muslim graduates, 
as also of representatives of the Muslim community, and we have 
also suggested that the Chancellor should have power to nominate 
a certain number of members for a period of five years, of whom 
'some might be’ representatives of particular communities not 
adequately represented.^ In designing the Executive Council of 
the reorganised Calcutta University we have provided that out of 
17 members three at least must always be Musalmans,® while our 
proposed Academic Council is to include "four representatives with 
educational experience, two at least of whom should be teachers, 
to be appointed by the Chanedbr after report from the Muslim 
Advisory Board.”® The Board of Mufassal Colleges is always to 
contain at ifeast four Musalmans^ ; the Board of Women’s Education 


’.Chapter XXXVII, para. 31 ; 
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is always to have three Muslim representatives nominated' by the 
Muslim Advisory Board^ ; the Board of Students’ "Welfare® is 
always to have three Muslim representatives ; and on every com- 
mittee® constituted for the appointment of university teachers there 
should be at least one Musalman. We have insisted that the Exe- 

t 

cutive Commission should contain at least one leading represen- 
tative of the Muslim community.^ We have also urged the estab- 
lishment of a Muslim Advisory Board “ to advise the University 
on matters afiecting the interests and convictions of Muslim 
students.”® We have "advocated the establishment of an Islamia 
College in Calcutta and the creation of chairs of the principal 
Islamic studies in the Faculty of Arts of the reorganised Univer- 
sity of Calcutta. We have also suggested that proficiency in 
Islamic studies might be recognised by special degrees or diplomas. 
These two matters are dealt with at length in Chapters XXXIV 
and XLII respectively. 

4. Turning to the proposed University of Dacca, we have placed 
in the forefront of our proposals the establishment' of a strong 
department of Islamic studies and wo have made suggestions which 
will, we hope, lead “to the creation of a school of learned men capa- 
ble of producing injportant and original studies on Arabic philosophy 
and science " in addition to the much larger number of Muslim 
graduates “ who will become teachers in schools, inspectors, and 
niembers of Government administrations."® While not excluding 
Musalmans from the other halls of residence of the University 
we have insisted on the immediate establishment of a Muslim 
Hall which " will offer to the Muslim students a full corporate life 
and will enable the sons of Muslim parents to receive education 
under those religious influences to which they attach so much 
importance.”’ We propose, as in Calcutta, that a Muslim Advisory 
Board should form an integral part of the Dacca University.® As 
regards the -other constituent bodies of the University we have 

» CImptcr XXXVII, pare. 84. 

* Cliaptcr XXXIX, para. 38. 

’ Cliaptcr XXXIV, para. 118. 

* Chapter XXXVII, pam. 04 ; 

* „ para. 80. 

' Chapter XXXHI, para. 102 ; 

’ „ paras. 14C-147 ; 

* „ para. 106. 
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•suggested lliat tlic Court sliould always contain, among otkis, 
(a) 30 graduates ol tlic University, of whom 15 slrould be Muslim 
graduates elected by tbe Muslim graduates, and (h) 40 members 
appointed by tbe Chancellor, of whom not less than 20 should be 
Musalmans,‘ and that the Executive Council should always include 
'(j) four persona appointed by the Chancellor, of whom two shall 
be Musalmans, one being a teacher of the University, and (?i)four 
persons elected by the Court, two of these being elected by the 
Muslim members of the Court who have registered ^lerasclvcs as 
jllusalmans from among their own number." In the constitution 
which we have proposed ' for the Academic Council we have 
.advocated the inclusion of a number of persons, not exceeding one- 
tenth of the persons otherwise included in the Council, to be 
co-opted by the Council from persons holonging to the teaching 
profession and being members of the staff either of the University 
•of Dacca, or of an intermediate college in the Dacca district, or of 
the Dacca Madrassah. Wo have also suggested that if the other 
•categories proposed do not include a sufficient number of Musnl- 
mans to make up a fourth of the Council, the Council shall he 
required to fill up the vacancies in the category which we have 
just indicated so as to bring the number of Muslim members as 
nearly as possible up to the fraction prescribed,® 

6. We have suggested that the proposed Board of Secondary 
.and Intermediate Education should include at least three represen- 
tatives of Muslim opinion and interests.^ The Board should also 
form a special committee, upon which the Islamic Department of 
Dacca University should be atron^y represented, 'to conduct the 
•examination held at the end of the reformed madrassah course and 
corresponding to the present matriculation, and also the examina- 
•tion held two years later and corresponding to the intermediate 
examination in Islamic studies.® The linguistic difficulties under 
wliich Musalmans in Bengal labour fiavenot escaped our notice, 
and we trust that the recommendations which we have made in 
•this respect, while securing to the Muslim student a better edu- 


* Chapter XXXIU, para. 184 ; 
’ „ para. 188 ; 

’ » pattt. IflO. 

‘ Chapter XXXI, para, 85; 
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cation, will relieve him of an almost dmpossible burden.^ We- 
have already referred to the wish of the Musalmans in the matter 
of candidates’ names being written on the answer books sho^Vn up 
at university examinations,®- We have dealt with this question 
in Chapter XVII. On general grounds we advocate the adoption, 
as far ns practicable, of the principle of anonymity in large- 
examinations. 

C. If our recommendations in the matter of the representation 
of Musalmans on the various university authorities fall short of 
what- certain leading members of that commmiity have claimed, 
we can only nssme all those who have the interests of the Bengali 
Musalmans at heart, that our desire is to secure the influence on 
university affairs of the ablest and most influential representatives, 
of the cultm-al tradition of Islam, and thus to provide a guaranteev 
in which the community may confide, that Muslim convictions 
and needs will find full expression upon all proper occasions, 
and especially at those points in university business at which 
the consideration of Muslim convictions and needs is pertinent 
and appropriate. We are proposing a type of university which 
differs fundamentally from the type to which modern India has 
grown accustomed. In the new universities the teachers will 
enjoy far more freedom 'and be called upon to face far greater 
responsibilities. Our belief is that in the work of such a univer- 
sity the influence of the Muslim representatives will depend 
mainly on their quality and on their ability to discharge then* 
responsible duties with regularity of attendance and with adequate 
knowledge of the conditions of university life. We hope, there- 
fore, that the Muslim community will furnish an increasing 
number of teachers of first-rate capacity for participation in 
' university work. 


>ChftptcK XXXI ond XXXII. 

* Cliftplcr VI, para. 00 and Chapter XVII, para. 141. 



CHAPTEE L 

Belations op Government wits the Universities. 

' I. 

1. In an earlier Chapter^ rve have analysed with some fullness 
the esdstlng relations between the Government, both Imperial and 
Provincial, and the university sj’stem of Bengal; and we have 
been forced to the conclusion that this relation is in many respects 
unsatisfactory. But we saw also that the nature of the influence 
or control exercised by Government over university work must 
depend upon the character of the university, and the form of its 
organisation.® NoW’ that we have described the changes which 
wo recommend in the university system, it is necessary to return 
to the theme of its relations with Government. 

2. Our c^lanation of the scheme of reconstruction which we 
propose, and w'hich is set out in the last twenty chapters, will have 
made plain in some degree the kind of changes which this scheme 
must involve in these relations; and to a large extent the present 
chapter must consist of a summary and recapitulation, from a 
special point of view, of recommendations already put forward. 

3. In the first place we have recommended that the present 
special control exercised over the Universily of Calcutta by the 
Government of India should come to an end, that the Governor- 
General should cease to he Chancellor, and that his Government 
should no longer be responsible for universily regulations, and for 
the affiliation and disaffiliation of colleges. We propose .(i) that 
two special Acts, one reoonstitutiog the University of Calcutta, 
and the second establishing the University of Dacca, should be adop- 
ted by the Imperial Legislative Council ; (ii) that the first Statutes 
of each University should be appended as a schcdiJe-to its Act ; 
'(m) that thejrst Yice-ChanCellors of both Universities should be 
•appointed, and thar salaries fixed, by the Government of India ; 
and (iv) that the same Gkivernment should appoint an Executive 


* Cliiipter XxVill. 

* Ibid ., poms, TS-SS, 
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ComniiFsion, with sppcinl power?, In cnrry out 1 he necessary changes 
in llic University of Calcutta. Any future change in the funda- 
niontal Acts (as distinct from the Statutes) would of coun-sc have 
to be made by the original enacting body, the Inijicrial Legislative 
Council; and, indeed, it seems to us o.'iscntini that fundamental 
university legislation should continue to he, for British India, a 
function of the Imperial Government. On t.liis point we .shall have 
something to say later.’ 

•1. B»it njiart. from fundamental legi.slatinn, and from the initial 
arrangement .s necessary to bring the new .system into operation, 
wo propose that the Government of India should cease to have any 
special or peculiar relationship nith the universities in Bengal, 
lljose fnnction.s of Government which under the new system will 
involve direct and frequent contact with the Univcr.sity being 
transferred to the Government of Bengal. We propose, however, 
that the Governor-General should assume, ujidcr the Acks, the 
oniccof Visitorof both Universities. To this rcoommendnlion we 
attach grc.nt importance, and in a later section we shall analyse the 
significance which wo think ought to be atf ached to the olfice of 
Visitor, and the ways in wbicli its functions might, in our 
judgment, be performed witli most advantage. In tlic meantime 
it will be dc.sirable to,analy.‘=c the new relations which we propose 
should be established between the two Universities and the 
Government of Bengal. 

II. 

5. We rccoinmcnd that the Governor of Bengal .should be, 
cy-ojficio, Chancellor both of the University of Calciitta- and of the 
University of Dacca® ; and that the Government of Bengal should 
exercise certain clearly defined fund inns in regard to the admini.s- 
tration of holh Universit ics. It will be convenient to deal fir.st 
with the functions of the Government us a whole before considering 
the special duties and powers of the Chancellor. 

C. In the first place, we propose that the division and clash of 
responsibilities between the Goverriincnl and its Depart nient of 
Public Instruction on the one Iwnd, and the University on flic other, 


* l‘.\ra. -l.'t 
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which ImB introduced so much confusion in the administration of 
secondary education, should he brought to an end hy the establish- 
uicnt by Government of a Board of Secondary and Intomicdiate 
Education,^ upon which the Universities, industrial, commercial; 
■professional and agricultural experience and the Hindu and Musal- 
man communities should all be eilcctivcly represented. This' 
Board would exercise the functions of inspection, aid and recog- 
nition, ill regard to the high English schools, which are at 
present divided between the Department and the University ; and 
it would exercise these functions not -only in regard to the high 
schools but in regard to the proposed new grade of intermediate 
colleges. It would be the duty of this'Board to administer (subject 
to Government audit and approval) the funds which Government 
found it possible to devote to these ends, and to adrisc Government 
as to the needs of these branches of education. 

7. This new organisation of on important branch of public 
administration should recognise to the full the responsibility 
inherent in the Universit}' for the right orientation of courses of 
study in secondary schools in so fat as they are ancillary to academic 
training. But it would relieve 'the University of administoative 
functions now devolving upon it, which it cannot adequately per- 
form; would furnish the Government, asTcprcsenting the commu- 
nity, with clearer guidance as to the needs of Bengal ; and would 
make possible a well-considered and systematic policy of advance 
in secondary and intermediate education. It would also call into 
operation that powerful 'public 'interest in this branch of educa- 
tional work which 'is at present insufficiently used, and would 
probably stimulate private generosity in a field whei’e some 
supplementation of the public resources from tliis source is 
eminently needed. 

8. We propose that the Board should conduct both the examin- 
ation at the end of the high school course, and that at the end 
of the intermediate course. In regard to the standards of the 
latter examination, it is essential that the University should 
have a very weighty, and for its own purposes a decisive, voice, 
inasmuch as it will, in some or dl of its forms, constitute the 
qualification for admission to the University. But Government 
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also must have a definite voice at this point, innsmucli as this 
examination Avill (i£ our recommendations are adopted) ^constitute 
a necessary qualification £or admission to many o£ the minor Govern- 
ment posts. 

9. In regard to the regular work of the University, we propose 
' that the functions of Government shonld bo much less detailed than 
they' now are, but, wo believe, more rather than less valuable. In 
regard -to university legislation, we propose that the assent of the 
Government of Bengal should be required for all changes in, or 
additions to, the Statutes of either University which may be proposed 
by the Court of the University. As we have recommended that 
a Statute should be required for the admission of a college in 
Calcutta to the rank of a constituent college in the teaching 
iinivcnsity, and for the admission of a mufassnl college to the special 
privileges of n University College, it follows that the approval of 
Government would be required in each of these cases for the 
conferment or withdrawal of these pfndlcgcs. This may seem to 
be httic more than a reproduction of the present system, whereby 
changes in the Regulations of the Universify have to be approved 
by the Government of India. But, under onr scheme, the necessity 
for Government confirmation applies only to Statutes, not to 
Ordinances or Regulations,^ Statutes will deal only with 
broad ' and fundamental questions, on which it is right that 
Government should have the right of approval or disapproval ; 
and the system proposed corresponds with that which exists 
in the modern English universities which arc required to submit 
all changes in their Statutes to the Prhy Council. 

10. We propose that the Government of Bengal as such should 
be directly represented upon the main governing bodies of the 
Universities. In the University of Calcutta, the members of the 
Bengal Executive Council, and a considerable number of officers 
concerned in departments which have a bearing upon university 
work, will be members, of the University Court; and althougli 
they will be greatly outnimrbercd by the other elements in the 
Court, their judgment upon the questions of general university 
policy which the Court will discuss must have great weight. 
Of the seventeen- members of the Executive Council of Calcutta 


* For tlio meaning ol (licac dhtinctioni ace Clmptor XXXVIT, jtarmi. I.’i.l7. 
VOL. V ' Q 
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University two will lie dircclly nominslcfl hy the Government 
ol Bengal, in onlcr fo ensnre that tlio diicf administralive 
organ of the University does not get mit of fnueli with the general 
cdncnfional policy of Government. In the same way, and lot the 
same reasons, there will ho two representatives nominated by 
Government upon the Academic Council, and two upon the Board 
of Mufnssal Colleges, Apart from this, the Government of Bengal 
will not nominate the mcmhcr.s of the governing bodies of the 
University. But the fact, that Government provides, and will 
long continue to provide, a vciy* large proportion of the funds 
necessary for the development of university education will ensure 
that t.lic opinions of its spokasmen will receive due weight, 

11, Since the Univor.<!ity of Dacca vnll, if our proposals arc 
accepted, he a purely local and teaching uniycndly, having no 
scparat,flly organised collegiate iiodics within itself, and no connexion 
with outside colleges ,sHch ns is nccassnry in Calcutta, the points of 
direct cnnt-nct with Govomment will he fewer. But sulijoct to this 
])roviso we propose tlint the direct pariicipation of Government 
should he the same in kind and in degree in the University of 
Dacca* as in the University of CnlcuUa. The approval of Govern* 
ment will hcrcriuircd for changes in Statutes; it will he well re- 
presented on the Court, and through the Chancellor will exercise 
some influence over the composition of t he lilxccutive and Academic 
Councils. But apart, from this, it will not he called upon to 
cxetcisc any detailed interference in the educational affairs of 
the University. This represents a marked departure from the 
policy of complete and direct Government control advocated in the 
original Dacca University Report. 

12, It is in the sphere of finance that the relations between 
Government and the University must necessarily be most intimate, 
We propose® that Governmont should make a fixed annual allot- 
ment to both Universities, and to the various colleges included 
in the University of Calcutta, atlaching such conditions as it may 
think fit to any part of such grants ; and that it should then leave 
to the authorities concerned the responsibility for making the best' 
use of these funds, requiring only a full annual statement of 
accounts, audited by the appropriate Government department 

■ 1 Chapter xxxra, 

' ' Ohaptet IT, 
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which should cover the whole income and expenditure of the 
University, and show clearly what use has been made of the 
Government grants. We propose further— and this also we regard 
as an important reform— that all requests for additional grants 
for the purpose of university education, whether put forward hy 
either of the universities or hy any of the colleges or institutes 
included within the University of Calcutta, should he laid before 
Government at a fixed time in each year; reasonable provisions 
being made for dealing vith urgent requests. This presents no 
difficulties in the case of Dacca. In the case of Calcutta it involves 
that applications of colleges and other bodies should be forward- 
ed to Government only through the Executive Council of the 
University, which should add its own comments and recommenda- 
tions.^ 

13. Government would thus have, what it has never had in the 
past, a clear formulation of the requirements of the various educa- 
tional grades. The needs of the Universities, and of all the colleges 
and all the institutes of higher technological study connected with 
them, would be for the first time collated and classified, with com-, 
mentary and advice, by the Executive Councils of the two 
Universities, each witliin its own sphere ; the needs of the high 
Bnglisli and intermediate grades would be formulated by the 
Board of Secondary and Intermediate Education ; wliile tlic needs 
of the remaining grades of education (including those of the 
primary grade,® which would be ascertained after consultation 
with the District Boards) would be formulated by the Department 
of Public Instruction itself. Government would thus be in. a 
position, as never before, to take a broad view of all the needs, 
and to make a just apportionment of the available funds among 
them. 

14. Perhaps the most important aspect of the changes thus 
proposed is their effect upon the existing Government schools and 
colleges, Schools and intermediate colleges financed out of public 
funds would, under our proposals, pass under the control of the 
Board of Secondary and Intermediate Education, on whose advice. 


‘ See Cliaptcr XXXIV ond Clmptcr XXXV. 

* Wo hftvo not ontored into the question of tlio rcorgnnisntion in respect of todmioal 
instruction of grades lower than Iho nmvcrsil'y grade, wliieli irill bo necessary if or wlion 
tho rocojnmoadations of tlio Indian, Industrial Commission aro adoptpd, 
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subject to such general providons as might be laid down by dev- ' 
ernment, the funds available for these branches of work would be 
distributed.^ As for degree collegeB, we are of opinion that (bred 
Government management is not the best form of administration 
and should be replaced gradually by other arrangements. We 
have therefore proposed (i) that the University of Dacca® should bs 
placed under the responsible management of its executive council, 
who should have, as already noted, freedom in the expenditure of a 
fixed annual grant j (ii) that Presidency College, Calcutta,® Bethune 
College, Calcutta,® and the Engineering College, Sibpur,® shoidd 
each be placed under the direction of a governing body, mtb 
freedom to administer a fixed annual grant upon such general 
conditions as Government may define, to accept gifts, and to 
determine fees, salaries, etc., witliin such limits as may be fixed ; 
in the case of Presidency College we fiuther propose that a certain 
number of chairs, to be known as Presidency Cliairs, should be 
established, and should, after the first appointments, be filled on 


tives both of the University and of the college ;® (iii) while, in the 
case of the Government colleges in the mufassal,® we propose 
that so soon as it is determined which (if any) of these colleges 
are to be developed into university colleges and to obtam 
membership of the special panel of the Mufassal Board, these^ 
colleges should be provided with -distinct governing bodies and 
fixed annual grants, any increment in their revenues from public 
funds being thenceforth derived from such funds as Government 
may find it possible to place in the hands of the Executive Council 
of the University for the development of umveraity training in 
the mufassal. Any Government colleges which do not succeed 
in attaining this rank should, in our judgment, he reorganised 
after a reasonable interval as intermediate colleges, and placed 
under the direction of the'^oaid of Secondary and Intermediate 
Education, 


< Chopto XXXI. 

• CImpler XXXIII. 

• Clmptor XXXIV. . 
‘Chapter XXXVI. 

'• Cliaptcr XLVI, 

• Chapter XXXIV. 
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16. Until these readjustments have been carried into effect, it 
may -ffell be advisable-^to retain the present system of direct 
Government management. But this would only be a temporary 
and provisional arrangement. Ultimately Government would i 
cease to be responsible for the detailed management of institu- 
tions supplying university trabing. We suggest that the 
Government grants to university teaching institutions should be 
liable to revision at fixed intervals, say of three or five years, 
though this should not debar special applications ; and that at 
the time of such revision a formal inspection of the colleges by 
Government, perhaps in conjunction with the University, might 
play a useful part. But it seems to us essential that Government 
should be disemban’asaed of the responsibility for the detailed 
management of institutions of this type, since Government 
management would be mconsistent with the new type of university 
organisation which we propose. 

IG. The changes here advocated must necessarily affect deeply 
the Government Educational Services. This subject is, however, 
so distinct and so important that it will be dealt with in a separate 
section. 

17. We next turn to review the functions which we propose 
should be allotted to the Head of the Government of Bengal- in 
his capacity as Chancellor of the Universities. Those functions' 
ought to be, b our judgment, of the liighest importance and value 
to the lib' of the University, but they ought to bo quite different 
in character from those now exercised by the Chancellor. In our 
view it is the principal duty of the Chancellor to act as an impartial 
judge between the various interests and communities which must 
be represented in the University, and to ensure that none of them 
has reasonable ground of complaint. 

18. In order that he may be in a position to play this part, 
we have proposed (i) that all Ordinances as made should be communi- 
cated to him, and that ho should have the power to veto any 
Ordinance (m) that he should have the power of nombating a 
number of representatives upon the Com’t of the University, and 
also of conferrbg the privilege of life membership of the Court 
upon persons of distinguished eminence in learning, or who have 


iCIioiiU!rXXXVlI,para. 10. 
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rendered great services to education {Hi) that lie should appoint 
two.membei’s of the Executive Council, one a Musalinan and the 
other a representative of industry and commerce, and should also, 
after report from the Executive Council, select one of the two 
heads of colleges in Calcutta to be included in the same body';^ 
(fv) that, in view of the diversity of the interests to bo represented 
in the Aoadeuiic Council, the Chancellor should nominate one-half 
of the representatives in various categories the object in this 
case being to ensure that no relevant and important interests 
were disregarded; (u) that he should appoint a certain number 
of morSbers of the Mufassal Board,f of the Board of Women’s 
Education,® and of the Muslim Advisory Board ;® and, peihnps the 
most important of these nominating functions, (vi) that he shouldj 
' after receiving suggestions from the Academic Council, appoint 
the three external experts whom it is proposed to include in all 
committees of selection appointed in Calcutta or Dacca for uni- 
versity professorships and readerships,’ and who will bring to 
these supremely important duties not only special knowledge, but 
an acquaintance with the possible field of selection outside 
Calcutta itself. 

19. In the University of Dacca the Chancellor’s duties would 
be less various, because the system of Government of that Univer- 
sity is simpler. But, as in Calcutta, the Chanccllor''»vill have the 
power of vetoing ordinances, of nominating a number of members 
upon the Court, the Executive Council and the Academic Council, 
and of appointing outside experts as members of selection com- 
mittees. 

20. These are highly important functions ; and they ^vill enable 
the Chancellor to play au extremely valuable part in ensuring the 
smooth working of the new university system. But there remains 
yet another function, more general and more difficult to define in 
ex'act terms, winch it, nevertheless, seems to us essential that the 
Chancellor should undertake, in both universities, but which will 

‘ Chapter XXXVII, pora. 81. 

* Hid., pwa. 42, 

" Ibid., para. 48, clauses (d), {/), {h), (•) {k), (1) and (m). 

* Ibid., para. 80, clause (/). 

® Ibid., ijara. 84, clauses (jJ, (i). 

* Ibid., para 87. _ 

* Chapter XXXIV, para. IIS, 
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be especially useful iu a university embodying so many and such 
diverse and possibly conflicting interests as the reconstituted 
University of Calcutta. If any college, or any community, or any 
special interest in the University thinks it has been denied equal 
opportunities, there ought to be a right of appeal ; and we there- 
fore propose that in such a case the aggrieved body should' 
have the right of formally approaching the Chancellor with a 
petition that an enquiry should be held, and that the Chancellor 
should, if in his judgment there is frima facie a case for an 
enquiry, appomt a small investigating commission of men of 
standing not directly concerned in the management of the 
University.^ Such a commission ought to have full power to 
call for papers and to talfe evidence. On receipt of its report; 
the Chancellor would communicate its findings to the Executive 
Council. We hope and believe that this’ power of appeal to the 
Chancellor would rarely be used, or need to be used ; but its very 
existence would be a safeguard against possible dangers, and 
give reassurance to some timid elements. 


m. 

21 In regard to the relation of the Educational Services to 
university work, we have already adduced® what appears to us to 
be convincing evidence in favour of the view that the drawbacks 
of the system, under the conditions now existing, go far to outweigh 
its advantages in this sphere of educational activity. We think 
that the time has come when fundamental changes ought to be 
made iu the system of recruitment for university work. The 
changes advocated by the Public Services Commission, or some 
modification of them, might have sufiiced for easting conditions. 
The Commission themselves recognised that their proposals were 
constructed iu view of the maintenance of the existing university 
mechanism, which the terms of their reference did not permit 
them to consider or discuss.® But we have recommended a recon- 
struction of the university system of the most far-reaching 
character, which must, if adopted, deeply affect all university 
teaching posts in Bengal. In our judgment the system of service 


> Chsplot xxsvn, parn. 00. 

» Chapter XXVIII, paroa. 03-110. 
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nppointmonls for univcr.'ily work should ho rccotr idcrod in rda- 
lion with Iho whole problom of iiiiivcr.ilty orgnni -fttion. 

22. The functions at presoul ]>crforittfd hy meinlicr.s of Uie 
liclucatioual Services may he divided into three eategoriLM, each of 
wliich ought, in our judgment, to he .separatoly dcidt with. , In 
the first place there are the fuimtions of udminislralion andiD'jtet- 
tion. In regard to tluvc, we have no changes to laigged, thO'O 
being functions for which a serviec org-mi^dion is natural and 
appropriate; bul while we think that if the prc'ent syj-lem of 
service appointment, nr uomc modification of it, is telaincd for thi 
purpose, the appuiulmcnts .‘•hould he .specially made with a vii<w 
to this kind of work, wo aho think it would he undcdrahle that the 
appoint niciit of men or women cng.igi'd in other branches of edn- 
cational work should he made dillicult or Ijnpo^sihle. JJul if 
arraiigcmcnls of a new kind arc to he made (as we fliidl t-ugee t) 
in the other hranches, it rvotild he ncco.-.jry to provide that per.-otis 
appointed to the admini‘'t rat he educational service who had pre* 
viou.sl}’ worked in fcchools or colleges should for purposcj of [icn'-ion 
and of blanding in the service receive credit, on ‘an ngreed Iwi-i’, 
for the length of their hcrviec in thece other hranehes. 

28. The second branch of educational work Is that of university 
teaching; the third that of teaching in rchoob and intermediate 
eollcgc.s. Thc.se ought to he separately con'idercil. Ihit in both 
alike, as also in the administrative hraneli, the changes which .seem 
to us to he necessary will have to he gradnally efTcctcd in order 
to avoid a sudden dislocation. ‘ In particular, in all ease.-', the 
rights, present and prospective, of nil existing members of the 
services must he scrupulously ssifeguurded. They must obviously 
retain the right of completing their term of sendee under the present 
conditions. And in view of the fact that, if our propo.'^als arc carried 
into effect, some may feel that thciriirospeclsiiiay Ijesubstantiallv 
ailcclcd, ic might fairly ho urged that existing members of th'e 
services should be given the option of retiring with a compenbatury 
grant proportionate to the length of their service. 


■noUlTle'?- ““S' 

(t) Thttb'm the University of J}.icca, and in any similar uuiver- 
^ (of the umlary typo) which may Bubscuuoutlv 

.be established, all leaching posts should ho university 
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posts, and should be independently and individually 
filled by the mode of appointment determined by 
Statute.^ In order to ensure the presence upon the, 
university staff of a sufficient number of western- 
trained men, we have suggested a mode whereby a 
certain number of posts might be filled on the nomina- 
tion of special selection committees in London, including 
a representative of the University, but otherwise ap- 
pointed by the Secretary of State, 

(ii) That in the University of Calcutta (a type which is likely 
in some respects to remain unique) (o) those Govern- 
ment colleges which are to play the part of constituent 
colleges in the Teaching University should be placed 
under the control of special governing bodies, who 
should have power to make appointments direct, in 
the same way as the Executive Council of Dacca Uni- 
versity ; (&) University chairs (whether financed by 
Government or from other funds, or attached to a 
college) should likewise bo independently filled in the 
mode already recommended though, in the special 
case of the group of Presidency chairs whose establishr 
meut wo have recommended, “ wo propose that the 
appointments should be made on the nomination of 
selection committees in London, appointed by the 
Secretary of State, but including also representatives 
both of the University and of the college (c) Govern- 
ment colleges in the mufassal, if and when placed in the 
category of I^ ivers ity Colleges or ‘ potential univer- 
sities should also be placed under the control of 
special Governing Bodies, which should have the power 
of making appointments. Thus no teaching posts 
concerned with university work would ultimately 
remain under the present conditions of Government 
service. 

^ Xlio firBl appoiaimouls alter tlia oslaUialimont ol tlia uniroraily would iu the main 
bo iiUod from tbo-osisting Boevioos. Soo Ghaplor XXXUL 
» Clmptci\XXXlV. ' 

* In tlicso jcasos also tho iicet appoiutmoals would bo mainly liilod from Ibo osisling 
sotvioea. Btso Chaptor XXXIV, 
i m.nr.i.ip vy vv 
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25. We Imvo recommended tbot nil the principal leaching posts 
in the luiivci^titics or colleges under the new system should be held 
on ft scoiu'o tenure, with an assured salary .rising by togulst 
increments, and with pension or superannuation rights. Bicy 
would thus be, in themselves, as attractive in a matoiial sense as 
the existing sendee posts ; while they would possess two furth® 
ndvanlagcs, first, that the holder would bo free to accept 
appointment to .any other post which offered itself,^ and, secondly, 
that ho would know jircoisely the work expeolcd from him, that he 
would be able to concontratc all his attention upon his university 
work, and that ho would not bo liable to be suddenly removed, ^ 
without his own consent, to work of another kind. 

26. We have furl her recommended that the normal salaries of 
universitj'’ tcacliing posts sliould bo determined solely ^yith a 
view to tho nature of the work reqiih'cd,' and' that no distinction 
whatsoever should be made, on grounds of religion or nationality, 
At tho same time, believing, as wo strongly do, that the 
services of British and American teachers are required, and 'will 
longcoutinuo to bo required, under the conditions Kostingin 
Indian universities, we have contemplated and provided for the 
necessity of making special arrangements to meet this need. 

27. Wo ate convinced that, for real univeraity work, appoint- 
ments offered on such terms, with guaranteed security of tenure, 
would be in themselves not less attractive, lint to many men more 
attractive, than posts on the existing service basis ; wdiilc their 
holders would feel that their allegiance was due primarily to the 
University for which they were working, and would tWfiro 
command a greater confidence among their 'students than, in the 
existing oiicumstanccs, members of tlie services are always able to 
Bocui'e. A boc^ of university tcacbws of .this character, well 
selected, holding their posts by a secure tenure, and therefore 
independent, would form an element in the shaping of public thought 
in India the value of which it is impossible to over-estimate. One 
of the greatest defects of the service system has been the fact that 
their very position as Government officers has robbed members 
of the services of the influeneo upon opinion which they ought to 
be able to exercise, and has precluded them from the expression of 


i This Ircedom would* of couiso to aomo oxtent, depend upon tho extent to which it is 
possible to aitango ft common pension or superaimufttion ^tem for all India. 
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their judgment upon many questions on which it would have carried 
very great weight.' We consider that the methods of appointment 
which we have suggested^ are such as to ensure the appoint- 
ment of the best available men, and the formation of a soimd 
judgment as to whether any particular appointment ought to he 
made in India or abroad. Wo shall later recommend a mode in 
which the Government of India may be able to give material 
assistance in making appointments. 

28 . It is in our judgment highly important that the normal 
salaries attached to university posts should be fixed at such rates 
as will attract some of the ablest men in Bengal, and at the same 
time correspond to the scale of living and the rate of remuneration 
characteristic of the country. To attempt to fix the normal salaries 
of all higher posts at such rates as would attract candidates of the 
best t3q)e from other countries would be to establish a scale higher 
than that which exists anywhere in the world, and Avould cripple 
the development of university work at a very critical time. At 
the same time, we recognise the necessity of eidisting in the service 
of the universities men who come from a distance — not only from 
Britain and other western lands, but from other Indian provinces ; 
and such men must be paid more than they would accept for service 
in their own country or province. It is in part to meet this need 
that we have suggested that certain appointments should bo 
reserved for western-trained men (not by any means necessarily 
Europeans), and that nominations to these posts should be made 
in London, the selection committees being supplied wth informa- 
tion regarding suitable candidates in India, who would of course 
not be excludeJlrom consideration. To these posts substantial 
salaries would naturally be allotted. But we do not think that 
this provision would meet the whole of the need. Occasions 
are likely to arise, both in regard to these special posts, and in 
regard to other posts, in which the Universities might find it 
necessary to offer more than the normal salary in order to obtain 
the services of the best available man. We suggest that in such 
cases the Universities^should be encouraged, if their own funds are 
msufficient to meet the need, to ask for special assistance from 
Government. Such requests should bo treated as urgent, and 
should not be delayed on the ground that they must wait till 


» Chapter XXXIV 
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the annual allocations of funds for university -puqjoses are made. 
But, if granted, they should hold good only for the particular 
person for which the individual appointment is made. 

29. In regard to the staffing of the proposed intermediate 

colleges, and (so far as they are affected) the high English schools, 
we are convinced that a wide departure from the present system is 
desirable and should be gradually- effected. The sharp ‘differentia- 
tion which now exists between the method of staffing the private 
schools and colleges and the method of staffing the Government 
schools and colleges is in our judgment an obstacle in the way 
of a unified organisation of these grades of education. We have 
therefore recommended that ultimately, after making every provi- 
sion to safeguard the rights and claims of existing members of the 
services engaged in these grades of work, the staffing of these insti- 
tutions, whether privately run or controlled by Government; 
should be organised, so —far as concerns the gi‘eat mass of 
their ordinary teachers, on a professional and not on a" service 
basis. Our proposals in this connexion have been fully explained 
in an earlier chapter.^ i 

30. We recognise, however, that there is a great need, in these 
educational grades, for the services of a large number of men and 
women trained in western methods. This need \vill be especially 
great if it is decided to carry out the far-reaching reforms in educa- 
tional methods which we recommend. To transform the methods 
of school-teaching, to introduce more efficient instruction in English 
and in science, to train an army of teachers on now lines, to recon- 
struct the methods of dealing with the problems of girls’ education ; 
these are tasks so great that they E&ust necessarily be beyond the 
existing teaching resources of Bengal, and will require the recruit- 
ment of a large number of teachers who, whether they be Indians 
or Europeans, have undergone a training in modern western methods. 
But such a recruitment ^rould be impossible on a professional basis 
Such as would be suitable for the bulk of the ordinary teaching work 
of Bengal. It must involve special engagements on special terms, 
varying according to the kind of work required. To meet this 
need we have proposed the creation of a special corps of teachers 
whose salaries would be paid by Government, and who would enjoy 
pension rights or. an equivalent. In a sense such a corps may be ■ 

^ Chaptor XXXI, paraa. 99-104. 
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described as an Education Service of a new kind. But it would 
differ from the existing services in several vitally important res- 
pects. In the first place, the services of members of such a corps 
would not be limited to Government institutions, but could be 
freely shared by private institutions also. In the second place 
the members of such a corps, though they might be recruited on 
wdely varying terms, would not bo graded in a rigid hierarchy 
with clearly marked distinctions between one class and another 
and udth practically unalterable rules as to salary, pension and 
promotion. The system would be elastic, and capable of easy 
es|jansion or reduction as the needs of education in the country 
might demand. In the sense in which the term is now ordinarily 
employed in India, the ‘ service system * would disappear for this 
grade of work, though the memhers of the proposed corps would 
be in the fullest sense direct servants of Government. Our pro- 
posals in this respect are more fully set out in Chapter SXXI. 


IV. 

■^1. In an earlier chapter^ we have analysed with some fullness 
the influence upon university work, and indeed upon the whole 
educational system, of the fact that degrees and other rmivensity 
qualifications are treated as the conditions of admission to various 
grades of Government sendee. The conclusion towards whichwie 
evidence analysed in that chapter seemed to point was that the 
existing system was in many ways exercising a deleterious effect 
upon the work of the universities and the schools, hut that a sudden 
and complete departure from it, such as would he implied in the 
e.stablishment of a quite distinct series of competitive examinations, 
might have an equally unhappy effect, by encouraging the growth 
of cramming institutions, and by compelling the uuivetsities and 
the .schools to adapt their courses to the.se examinations.® 

32. It is in our judgment essential for the ^healthy develop- 
ment of the educational system of Bengal to discourage the notion 
that^n degree course is the best mode of approach, not merely 
to Government positions of importance (for which high university 
qualifications may very rightly be denihnded), but also for minor 

• Cliaplrr XXVIU, Section VIII, pwi4. 117-W9. ^ 

* Tills aspect ot Uio question is vety cogently discussed in the Govcniracnt ol India 
oducalioii lesolution, 19W, to uJiloh fuller referenoo is made in Chapter XXV HI, 
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posts and mere clerical positions. On the other hand, it is equally 
essential that an honest pursuit of the recognised courses of study 
should be regarded as the proper preparation -for the public services, 
as for other careers. These two ends are by no means irreconcil- 
able, once the aims and piuposes of the various stages and grades 
of educational work are clearly defined and diiferentiated ; and to 
do this is one of the main ends of our proposals. Finally, it seems 
to us highly important that the conditions of appointment should 
be so arranged as to discourage boys and young men from hanging 
about idly, year after year, in the hope of winning appointments, 
and from striving to forward their fortunes by the assiduous culti- 
vation of private influence. This end can best be secured if in the 
majority of cases quite clear and definite tests for admission to 
service are set up, failure in wluch will mean exclusion and will 
make it plain to the boy that he had best seek his livelihood in some 
other channel without wasting time. 

33. To meet these needs we- suggest the desirability of estab- 
lishing, under the provincial Government, and also with the 
Government of India, small CSvil Service Commissions, whoso 
duty woxild be to review the whole series of Government posts and 
clerkships falling within their purview ; to define the stage of educa- 
tional training wliich will be required in each case before a candi- 
date’s name Avill be considered ; to make such arrangements as vvill 
ensure, in the filling of public posts, due regard to the claims of 
various commxinities ; and, finally, to conduct competitive 
tests for the selection of candidates from among those candidates 
who had reached the required stage of educational progress. In 
some cases the competition might be limited to the particular 
communities from which it was felt to bo dcsirnhlc to make partic- 
ular appointments; while, v in every case, any candidate who 
could not produce satisfactory evidence of good character would 
of course bo excluded from the competition. 

34. For some Classes of posts the examination at the end of the 
high school course might be a sufficient qualification. For very 
many the examination at the end of the intermediate cour^ 
would bo appropriate, and in particular cases special forms of 
tins oxsiminalion tlic commercial or the agricultural eroun^l 
might with advantage ho exacted. For yet others a degree or ' 
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degree 'witli honours, ought to be the minimum. The competitive 
tests ought in our judgment to bo constructed on the assumption 
•that the 'candidate was already generally qualified, and they need 
not therefore cover the whole range of his Icnowledge. They should 
largely consist of tests of intelligence, for which special prepara- 
tion would be inappropriate, of the order described and illustrated 
(at a more advanced stage) in the recent admirable Report^ of 
the Treasury Committee on Civil Service Class I Examinations 
(1917) in England; in some cases tests of the aptitudes or 
accomplishments specially required for the posts in view might 
be added. The adoption of such a system would, in effect, 
be a return to the sound principles enunciated in the great 
despatch of 1864. 

■ 36. But while we feel that, with the modifications suggested 
above, the introduction of a competitive system would have many 
good results, we recoguise that it cannot be applied without limita- 
tion or qualification. There is no country— not even Britain, where 
the system has been carried further than elsewhere— in which 
the power is not reserved to appoint candidates for whom, while 
they may be admirably fitted by character or experience, compet- 
itive examination would not be the appropriate method of selec- 
tion. Nominations of this kind, however, ought be submitted 
to the proposed Civil Service Commission for its approval. 

3G. We are convinced that the establishment of such a system, 
if properly related to ’the various defined stages of educational 
progress, would be equally advantageous to the public services, 
to the universities, the intermediate colleges and the schools, and to 
the students. The public services would obtain better recniits; 
the universities might be relieved from a number of ill-qualified 
students who at pre.sent go on to the degree stage, while both the 
university, the intermediate colleges and the schools would be 
assured that their work obtained due recognition ; the students 
would know where they stood, what opportunities were open to 
them, - and on what conditions, and would be saved from the 
ignominious task of place-hunting, to which many of them now 
devote too much of their time. And we may add that many public 
officers would have reason to rejoice at being relieved from the 
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invidious, difficult and iimc-dcvoiiriiig duly of selection, wliich is 
now imposed upon them, and front the ceaseless, importunities of 
anxious applicants. We cannot hut feel that a well selected 
commission would be likely to be quite ns successful ns individual 
officers now arc in excluding undesirable candidates; andit'isnot 
unlffiely that the cost of working the Commission, which would 
not be great, would he more than met by the saving of the time 
of jmblic officers which their work would ciTect. 

37. There remain.? for consideration .a very important problem 
which has hitherto left the sy.stcm of university iraining in Bengal 
unaffected, hut which may become, in the near future, a matter 
of the utmost moment. Ititbofto the higher posts in the service 
of the State— lho.se of the Indian Civil Service— have been awarded 
only in England, and on the basis of the kinds of c6nrf!c.s pursned 
in British universities ; and tho,sc Indians who have obtained admis- 
sion to the Indian Civil Sendeo have done so by going to England 
to work for the examination. It is now proposed that many of these 
appointments should bo made in India. It is obviously no part of 
out duty to discuss this proposal in itself. "We ns.sumc it to be both 
necessary and inevitable. But what concerns us Is the probable 
effect of the change upon the Indian university system. If the 
appointments made in India arc. to be made purely on the basis of 
an examination conesponding to the present Indian Civil Service 

■ examination, the effects upon the universities must be profound. 
Wliether the subjects and the 'papers wore the same as those 
prescribed in England, or whether a new examination were devised, 
in cither event the scheme of university studies, in all tlic Indian 
universitk?, would inevitably be deeply influenced, and might be 
distorted by the neoeasity of preparing for these examinations. 

38. On this point we have received from Mr. H, J. Maynard i 
Vico-Chancellor of the Punjab Univereity,. an answer so clear and 
cogent that, though wp have already quoted from it,® we do not 
hesitate to quote again. Mr. Maynard points out that the effects of 
such ah examination upon the universities must necessarily be 
much mote profound in India than it is in Britain. 

•"The civil services in the United Kingdom me only one gtonp of otxai’ 

for the capable stndent. The most ambitions and the kc^cst rf a]] TO*not 

* Question 15. 
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content with the modest and assured suhsistenee which these services oiler. 
The position is certainly different in India, where alternative openings are very 
few, and salaries in the superior sendees arc, by the Indian standard, liigh ; 
while the social position of a Government servant of ‘ gazetted ’ status is 
immensely coveted. A real competitive examination held in India for such 
a service as the Indian Civil Sendee would entirely dominate the course of 
higher education ; and, unless the universities took to teaching its subjects 
and to payiiiga good deal of attention to the probable requirements of its 
examiners, students would turn elsewhere, and cramming establishments 
would be thronged.” 

39. We share Mr. ilnynard’s apprehensions ; and for tlicso 
reasons, it seems to us to be of the most vital importance to 
the work of the universities, and to the progress of learning in 
India, that wlieD the methods to be adopted in making appoint- 
ments in India to the Indian Civil Service arc taken into 
consideration, the probable effects of whjitever method may be 
proposed upon the whole system of university training should be 
very carefully weighed ; and, in particular, that due attention 
should be given to the dangers which may attend the institution of 
a new examination of this importance outside and independent of 
the university system. One of the main evils which we have noted 
in the existing system, and against which our proposals of reform 
arc largely directed, is the sterilising dominance of examinations 
over teachers and .students. .tVn examination of the type indicated 
might e.xerci.se a domination still more terrible ; and in that event 
we do not think it too much to say that tlic prospect of a great 
development of honc.st .study and of real learning such as wo believe 
to be attainable might be blighted. 

‘10. A .system of comjjctitive examinations, as the Indian Public 
Services Commission have well indicated,^ can only he successful in 
producing the best type of men, men of indepcTideut minds and of 
real initiative, if it i.s so adjusted to the educational .sy.stcm of the 
country as not to demand from candidates any serious departure 
from the normal cour-ses of study laid dovii by that system, or from 
the natural and healthy pursuits,' .social, athletic and intollcctual, 
which no .system of e.xaminntions can fully le.st. If it is to have 
any chance of permanent succcs.s, a purely competitive sy.sicm 
would have to be adapted to the university sy.stcm of India. 
But our sur\''cy of that system, at any rate as it works in Bengal, 
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shows Unit it is yet fnr from giving llie ciicounigeincntnnflrccogiii- 
tion wliicli itmighttogivc, to indepciidenrc and orighwlity ; iiml 
llmt as tilings now are, far from ciiltivaling. it lends fo rciwc-ss and 
to starve those aetivities of flic .sliulcnt, outside the nhiss-roora, 
by wliich, fat more tlianliy any examination, character is moulded 
and tested. 

41. A s)’stcm of examinations, therefore, which was adjusted 
to the c.xisting Indian nniverHil.ysy.stcm if that system is left tin- 
reformed, would not give any sort of guarantee of {troducing the 
kind of men who are needed for great ndminislrafive olficei; on 
the conlrnr)', it would inovitahly lend to accent iialc and encourage 
that tendency to reliance upon mere uiiintelligeirt mcmon’'Woil; 
which we have so often dejdorcd, and which dehilitnics the 
mental vigour of the student, and impairs his power of , 
initiative. <lnst n.s the ncccssaty preliminary to a more discrira* 
innting use of the lower grades of education for the selection 

of candidates for the minor public services must be a reorgan- 
isation and Tcvilaliiiing of the work of these educational grade.?, 
BO, in a still higher degree, the ncoc.'‘.sary preliminary to the 
successful hitroduclion of a purely competitive met hml of filling 
higher posts must be a drastic reform of the university sy.stcni. 

42, When that reform is effected it will he possible to fill the 
highest posts from among raou who have distinguished themselves 
in the pursuit of real ' honours ' work in appropriate subjects 
of university study, by imposing upon them a test of intelligence 
aud originality of the order of that suggested by the Treasury 
Committee on Civil Son'ice Class I Examinations in England, But 
unless and until a real reform of the university system is carried 
out, the sudden introduction of an unijualifiod conipct itivc si'stem 
might bo productive of disastrous results. The fear that the 
promising growth of a new vitaUty in the university life of Bengal 
might thus be cramped and distorted must be out excuse for 
touching upon a very important issue wliich, in other aspects, lies 

beyond our province. 

V. 

43. The problem discussed in the last few paragraphs shows 
how impossible it is for the supreme Govenuuent of India to 
dissociate itself from the work of the universities. Its action must 
in any case deeply affect their fortunes; and however far the 
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process of devolution to provincial Governments may be carried 
in the educational sphere, there must necessarily remain many 
functions of the highest importance which the Government of 
India, and only the Government of India, can perform. 

44. The most important of these functions is that of is.suing, 
or revising the terms of, the fundamental instruments — Act or 
Charter — ^whereby a university is brought into existence, and from 
which it derives its powers. If the university system of India is to 
retain a reasonable degree of unity, and to maintain a standard 
of training such as will be respected and recognised throughout the 
world, it is essential that the creation of new universities (which 
is likely to take place on a considerable scale in the future) should 
•not be too lightly permitted, and that a single authority should 
be responsible for determining what is the degree of strength 
which an institution ought to possess before it can be given univer- 
sity rank. We urge, therefore, that the power of passing Acts 
or Charters constituting universities, or of modifying or revising 
the Acts or Charters of universities already in existence, should be 
reserved by the Government of India and the Imperial Legislative 
Council. This has an important bearing upon that part of our 
proposals for the reorganisation of the university system in Bengal 
which contemplates the gradual rise of new centres of university 
rank in the mufassal. The encouragement and assistance of these 
centres will be the work of the new governing bodies of Calcutta 
University and of the Government of Bengal. But the final deci- 
sion as to whether any one of these centres deserves fuU university 
rank is a matter which affects not Bengal alone, but all India, 
since it must influence the recognised standard of university work 
throughout the comitry. The making of the decision ought 
therefore to be the duty of the Government of India and of the 
Imperial Legislative Council. 

45. But besides this fundamental power, which, in the nature of 
things, would not be often exercised, there are other functions 
which would influence the ordinary worldng of the existing univer- 
sities, and which ought, in our judgment, to be undertaken by the 
Government of India. The first of these is the fimction of Ffsi- 
iation. Hitherto there has been no attempt at a systematic and 
periodical survey of the work of the Indian universities. We submit 
that the n'sitatorial power over all universities, which is in fact 
inherent in the Governments of all countries, and which we have 
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proposed to formalise by the assumptioa of the office of Tisitot of 
the Universities of Calcutta and Dacca by the Govemar-Genetal, 
should be excised by a regular visitation of the universities at 
, .intervals of (say) five years. The visiting committee should include 
at least one distinguished scholar from overseas, with experience 
of university methods and organisation in various countries ; its 
! other members should be men ot Indian experience. They should 
, take a comparative view of the work of the universities, and their 
report should include, not only detailed criticisms, but a broad 
survey and an appreciation of good work wherever accomplished. 

■ 46. The second function is that of Co-ordimUim. It would in 
our juc^ent be desirable that “the Government of Inffia should 
maintain an organisation which could keep it continuously in touch 
with what is going on in the various universities, as well as in t’** 
other educational grades in all the provinces. It might encouraj 
subsidise, and assist Ae provincial Governments in organisi) 
a variety of educational experiments, choosing for each the mo, 
suitable area, and describing and elucidating the results for Indi 
as a whole. It might carry much further the useful practice whic. 
*it has initiated in recent years of holding educational conference 
of -.various types : there have, .as yet, been no university conferen- 
ces, no conferences of teachers of history or science or the lilce, 
on a sufficiently wide scale. It might help to facilitate the inter- 
change of students (within reasonable limits), and still more of 
teachers, between the various universities. It might, above all, help 
to avoid overlapping, and the waste which is apt to result from 
it, by encouraging universities, while making adequate provision 
'i for the general education which it is the duty of all to afford, to 
specialise in various lands of work ; and by making it easy for 
studenis to resort to those universities in which the kind of work 
they needed was specially cultivated. ' 

47. There is no sphere, as we have already urged^ in which 
this function of co-ordination is more needed than the sphere of 
higher technological, including agricultural, training, jj 
entering upon a period of rapid industrial development, and it 
is being widely recognised that the success of this development 
must depend largely upon the increase of facilities for teohnioal 
training, both in its lower and in its higher grades. But two tendon- ‘ 
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cies nre now perceptible, each of which is apt to be dangerous, 
On the one hand, every province and every university is tempted 
to thinlc that it ought 'to undertake to provide training in all the 
subjects needed : that is the natural result of the tradition which 
treats the universities as water-tight compartments, each complete 
in itself. But while such a policy may be legitimate enough in 
the ordinary grades of technical traim’ng, in some more highly 
.specialised subjects, where the aim is to produce a small but 
essential number of highly trained experts, great care must be 
taken to avoid the waste and inefficiency which may arise 
from overlapping: waste, because the provision of this kind 
of training is extremely costly, and ought not to be needlessly 
reduplicated; inefficiency, because India, like other countries, 
cannot find sufficiently well qualified staffs for more than a few 
institutions of this kind. 

48. On the other hand there is a tendency to advocate the 
complete centralisation of work of tliis Irind under the control of 
departments of the central government, and to sever it enthely 
from the universities. This is a not unnatural tendency, in view 
of the methods of study hitherto pursued by Indian universities,, 
and the curiously unpractical attitude, the pathetic trust in the 
efficacy of mere regulations and examinations, which the imiversity 
tradition has produced among those who arc now for the first 
time seriously envisaging these needs. But to sever higher technical 
training altogether from university work must be bad for both : 
bad for technical work, because such work is apt to become 
mechanical and unoriginativc when divorced from pure science, 
and because it would (especially in India) fail to attract many 
desirable students if cut off from the University ; bad for univer- 
sity work, which is apt to become unreal if unrelated to its practical 
applications. Moreover such a system must involve great waste 
in the erection of laboratories and the provision of staffs. To 
avoid tliese twofold dangers, a correlating agency for all India, 
w'orking in close touch with the universities, is necessary ; and such 
an agency the CSovcrnnient of India can alone supply. 

49, Mliat applies to the technological subjects applies also 
(though in a somewhat less degree) to other fields of study, less 
costly to maintain. And in all these cases it should bo noted that 
if there is to be n departure from the notion that every university 
should -deal on the same full scale 'with all subjects; and if. 
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instead; the idea is to be encouraged that (in some of the highct 
branches of their work) universities should specialise, it follom 
that the central agency which helps to guide and advise the 
universities in this direction ought to have at its disposal conadcr- 
able funds out of which to subsidise these special branches oi 
work. In the great mass of their work universities may very 
properly look for the necessary assistance to the proradal 
Governments ; but for that part of their 'work which is calculated 
to attract students from all parts of India, they ought to he 
a ble to look also for assistance to an all-Indian educational 
authority. 

50. This brings us, by a natural transition, to the third great 
function which ought to be undertaken by such a central authority ; 
that of Stimlating and Promoting Research, This is a duty which 
rests, of course, upon every university individually ; every univer- 
■ sity must see that its teachers and graduates have access to the 
means of independent investigation, if for no other reason, for 
the maintenance of its own intellectual vitality. But more than 
this is necessary ; otherwise the streamlets of individual activity 
I are apt to get lost in the sands. We do not suggest that it is the 
duty of the Government of India to regulate and control the 
investigating work of the universities; any attempt in such^ 
a direction could lead only to the most unhappy results. But 
a central authority can do very much both to stimulate and to 
promote this kind of work. 

61. As we illustrated the need of correlation from technology', 
we may illustrate this kindred need from the very different sphere 
of history. All over India there exist vast masses of unorganised 
and unexplored historical material, in many languages : not merely 
the contents of the Government archive rooms, but many family 
collections, and many records of existing or former Indian Govern- 
ments, such as the admirably kept archives of His Exited Highness 
the Nizam at Hyderabad, or the large Mahratta collections at Poona. 
The history of India cannot be fully explored until these collections 
are made available. They are not made effectively available merely 
by throwing open the archive-rooms to scholars. A student of 
the first two decades of the nineteenth centmy, for example, ought 
to work not only at the archives in the British muniment rooms 
but at the Mahratta archives, the Nizam’s archives, the Sikh 
archives at Lahore, and a multitude of other collections. Even 
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if lie could find the time for. such exploration^ he would find his 
materials in many languages and in many scripts. 

52. What is necessary is that all the most valuable of these 
materials should be printed, the most important documents 
in full, selections from the less important in summaries, and 
translated into English. This work- can only he carried'^ut by 
a great co-operative enterprise ; it cannot be achieved by the 
sporadic endeavours of isolated university scholars. Like the 
corresponding treatment of the English archives, which are in 
some ways, though more complete, less complex and varied, it 
wilf only be possible if it is undertaken by Government, enlisting 
the services of a large number of scholars d^a^vn from among tlie 
university teachers of all parts of India, fixing the main plan of 
the work, and entrusting to qualified men, under a competent- 
general editorship, the production of a great series of mmiumenta 
Tiistorica Indica. The result of such an enterprise would be, not 
merely that the materials for Indian history would be made avail- 
able, but, what is far more important, that the methods and spirit 
of sane and scholarly historical investigation would receive an 
immense stimulus in- all the universities, like the stimulus which 
was given to English historical scholarship by the preparation of 
the Rolls Series and the Record Office publications. India needs 
nothing more than a 'wide diffusion of that sanely critical spirit 
in dealing with men and institutions which historical investigation 
should create. This spirit will grow but slowly if it is left to the 
disconnected and unassisted spontaneous effort of individuals. 

53. In other fields other methods might be appropriate ; but 
in all fields there is room and need for intelligent suggestion and 
"assistance from a central organisation closely in touch with the 
work going on in all the universities. An annual sun^ey of the 
independent work going on in Indian universities, made by 
competent persons, would form the basis on which a system of 
grants-in-aid of particular investigations might be organised: 
such grants might be modest in amount, and yet sen'e a very 
useful purpose of encouragement and stimulus. In the same 
way tmich good might be done by small grants to those all-India 
learned organisations -which are striving, against great difficulties, 
to create in their own fields an Indian coromumty of learning. 
But grants of these kinds could only be administered by a com- 
petent and well-informed centraLauthority, closely in touch with 
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all the work of the universities, having access to the advice of 
scholars in all fields, and so wisely guided that it would not be 
misled as to fifie real value and seriousness of the various kinds of 
enquiry brought to its notice. There would Imve to be, not a 
mere office organisation of administrators and clerks, but something 
much more flexible and less fixed in composition ; and there 
would beijnuch to be said infavoiuc of^some method of calling 
into council for short periods, such as would not permanently 
divert them from their main work, scholars and men of science 
of various types drarvn from all the universities and all the 
provinces. 

54. A fourth rutaHy' important service which the Government 

of India ought to be able to render to the universities is that of 
giving Assistance in Itecrvitnient and of keeping them in touch 
with the available field of suitable candidates for their teaching 
staffs, both in India itself and elsewhere. In the Indian imiver- 
sity system there is a real danger of too much inbreeding. In too 
large a proportion of cases the teachers, being students of the 
university they are called to serve, have no experience of any other' 
traditions or methods of work. A central organisation, in touch 
with the work of all the universities and colleges, would often be 
able, without invading the responsibility of the individual university 
in the selection of its own teachers, to supply, in an informal and 
confidential way, useful information and ndme about suitable 
men of promise who might be drawn from other provinces, and 
would thus facilitate that interchange of teachers which is so much 
to be desired, and which the use of a common medium of instruc- 
tion renders possible. ^ 

55. Yet more important would be the service which it would 
be able to render in helping the universities to explore the available 
field of suitable candidates in other countries, and especially in 
Great Britain. It is one of the recommendations of the service 
system that it unifies and simplifies the recruitment of those 
Em’opeiln teachers whose aid India, needs to-day, when, as we 
hope, she is entering upon an era of great advance, quite as much 
as she has ever needed them in the past. We have' seen reason 
to urge that the service system, in its present form, has now 
outlived its usefulness -as a mode of recruitment for university 
work. But if it is to be replaced by a scramble, in which each 
n Diversity .separately— few of them being as yet well known to 
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European scholars — ^is to issue its independent invitations, the 
results may he far from happy. The Government of India might* 
with very great advantage, become the medium of communication 
between the universities and the possible recruits for their teach- 
ing work whom they wished to bring from Europe, America or 
the Dominions. It could perform this function all the better i£ 
it possessed an organisation which enabled it to obtain ready 
access to the best sources of information, and i£ it was in touch, 
as we shall suggest below that it should be, with a well organised 
Bureau of the Universities of the Empire. It could supply intend- 
ing candidates with clear information as to the standing of the 
university which had a post to fill, and as to the kind of work, and 
the conditions of life, they, might expect. An invitation coming 
through the Goveriunent of India would cany a weight which it 
would not otherwise possess. 


VI. 

66. In the coming unification of the British Commonwealth, 
no small part will be played by the universities ; for the commerce 
of ideas must be yet more potent in bringing about mutual compre- 
hension between the various elements in a great co-operation than 
the commerce of material things. To the cultivation and expansion 
of this commerce of ideas, from w'hich all the participants will 
profit, too little attention has yet been given. And in the reorgan- 
isation of the intellectual life of India, which must accompany its 
political development if that is to have permanent fruits, it is as 
necessary that there should be more organic intellectual relations 
with the other great members of our partnership of peoples as that 
there should be more organic political relations. The British 
universities have been, in some sense, the parents of the university 
systems of all the British lands, as the British parliament has been 
the parent of their political systems. But there has been, in the 
one sphere even more than in the other, too little organised inter- 
■course and mutual assistance. The British universities have yet 
much to give to their daughters ; but the daughters also have 
much to give in return.'^ It is needful that attention should be 
given to tliis aspect of our partnership of nations, and that we 
should find some nibde of organised fellowship among the Empire’s 
centres of thought, of such a kind as will in no way restrict or 
interfere with the freedom of each to cultivate its own garden, in 
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its own way. This is a veiy great theme, far outranging the terms 
of our reference ; hut without some treatment of it any discussion 
of the kind of development at which the university system of 
Bengal ought to aim must he incomplete. 

■ 57, In the future, as in the past, studeiits from India, as from • 
the other British realms, vrill resort in large numbers to the British 
universities. They will go in larger nuinbors than ever, hut they 
ought to go with clearer ideas of what it is they seek ; and in 
order that they may not waste their opportunities, there ought 
to he a clearer adjustnieni between their Indian training and the 
courses of study which they will follow w'heii they go to England* 
And, on the other harAl, there are branches of human knowledge 
which can he best studied, and in some can only he well 
studied, in India. For these subjects there ought to he a stream, 
smah pesrhaps to begin with, but growing, ol tinA iuvrstj- 

gators coming to India from Britain and tho other British 
dominions. For such students, as for Indian students going to 
Britain, some more organised guidance and assistance is needed 
than anything now open to them. In the comity of learning tho 
scholar who wishes to study Sanskrit philosophy, Buddhist art, or 
Mogul architecture, for example, in the land of their hirbh, ought 
not to be compelled to recognise that no provision is made for 
him, that he is an unexpected guest for whom- no arrangements 
have been made. 

58. The universities of Britain arc to-day feeling the need of some 
Idnd of mutual adjustment among themselves, both for the sake of 
their own students, and for the sake of the students of daughter- 
lands who, after the war even more than before, will besiege 
their gates. For the first time in their history they have begun 
to take conference together, and to plan common action; because 
they realise the need of bringing -themselves into more effective 
relations with the university systems of other parts of the Empire, 
and with the allied countries. The subject to which, hitherto, 
their delibMations^iave been mainly devoted, has been the provi- 
sion of systeihatic guidance in- the methods of independent investi- 
gation for students from other universities, the form which this 
guidance should take, the length ojf time w’hich it ought to cover 
before the student is formally jatfested as having received it, and 
the form which the attestatio’a chould take, so that its meaning 
so -be universally recognisable. They ate in practical agree- 
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ment that over and ahove the undergraduate courses of set instruct-- 
ion attested by examination and loading to the traditional degrees, 
the British universities ought to provide courses of training of 
a quite different kind, com-ses of independent enquiry under direc- 
tion, attested by the production of original vorlc, and leading 
to a new Itind of degree which should imply, not necessarily that 
the holder was himself a great researcher, but that he had been 
trained in the methods of research. This kind of degree, recognised 
througliout the Empire, as it is ahead)’ recognised in America 
and Canada, might graduall)’ become an all but indispensable 
equipment for serious university work. 

59. But the kind of system here indicated cannot be set on 
foot except on two conditions. The fust is that there should be 
some clear understanding as to the nature of the previous training 
and equipment which ought normally to be required before a 
student is admitted to these courses of training. And if such a 
system is to become common to the Empire, tliis implies that there 
should be some general understanding as to the purpose, signifi- 
cance and standards of the imdergraduatc courses in all the univer- 
sities. The second condition is, that there should be an equally 
clear resolve that the meaning and value of the new kind of research 
degree shall not be degraded. For these purposes some common 
action, not merely among the universities of Britain, but among 
the universities of the Empire, would seem to be necessary. I£ 
the universities of India arc to be enabled to participate in such 
common action, it can only be by the help of some central authority 
such as the Govenimcnt of India ought to provide. 

60. For some years past there has existed aii organisation 
knonm as the Universities Bureai^of the Britisli Empire. Brought 
into existence as a result of the Universities’ Conference of the 
Empire in 1911, it has rendered some useful sciwiccs ; it issues 
a year-book of the Universities of the Empire, and has -played a. 
valuable part in the recent conferences on post-graduate studies. 
It is as yet, however, a rather modest body, unth no very clearly 
defined status or functions. It represents an idea and an aspira- 
tion rather than a fact. But this idea and this aspiration ought 
to be, and will be, realised more fully, either through this organisa- 
tion or in some other way, if the commerce of ideas is to play, 
in the life of onr commonwealth of nations, the part which it 
ought to jday. Wc vcnlurc to suggest that it would be greatly to- 
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the advaatage of India, and not of India alone, if the Govetn- 
ment of India were to co-operate, by subsidies and otherwise, 
with the Governments of other British Dominions in giving a real 
efficacy to some such organ of inter-university communication. 

Cl. The value of such an organ may best be appreciated hy 
•considering how it would help to remove the confusion and misunder- 
standing which now exists as to the stages at which Indian 
students can with best advantage proceed to Britain for fiuther 
study.^ Some of them go- to follow undergraduate courses. We 
regard this as being, though in some cases advantageous, in general 
undesirable, since India ouglit to be able to provide adequate 
undergraduate instruction within her orvn borders ; we feel that so 
gi’eat a change in environment and in social usage cannot, as a rule, 
be profitably made by very young and immature boys ; and we 
entertain the hope that one result of ca scheme of university reform 
such as we have described in this report would be to render it 
unnecessary that Indian undergraduate students should resort in 
•any large numbers to British universities. But we are /far from 
•suggesting or desiring that any forcible restriction should be placed 
upon the migration of students even in the undergraduate stage.' 
At present, however, in spite of the attempts which have been 
made, both in England and in India, to provide liim with organised 
guidance and advice, the student still fipds difficulty in under- 
standing the conditions under which he will bo admitted to British 
universities, or the extent to which his Indian training nin be 
recognised ; because the practice of British universities varies 
widely, and follows no clear principle. A Universities Bureau, 
understanding the needs and conditions on both sides, ought 
to be able to give help in securing the acceptance of a general 
practice, or an agreement as to an approved standard, with such 
modifications as each university may think fit to introduce. Should 
■our proposals regarding the intermediate courses be accepted, 
we would suggest that success at the examinations which will 
end these courses might reasonably be accepted, by every British 
university, as a condition of admission to the undergraduate 
course ; and the termination of the intermediate course, as recon- 
structed, would in fact form a very suitable age and stage fortrans- 

fer in those relatively few oases in which it may be desirable. 


> See Chapter XXIX, where some accoB>it cf the exislinfr conditions is given 
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62. Students, again, go in considerable numbers to Britain 
for professional andtecbnical studies ; more especially in law, where 
the -qualification of a barrister, only to be obtained in England,, 
has a high practical value. So far as law is concerned, we 
have elsewhere suggested that there are reasons for reconsid- 
ering the existing practice. In- medicine, engineering and 
technical studies a clearer definition and a more uniform practice 
is necessary. Here also the new types of intermediate courses 
would form a very suitable preparation ; and a bureau such 
as we have described might be able, not only to help in 
obtaining this definition and uniformity, but in making known 
to all Indian students, from time to time, by means of a clear 
statement in pamphlet form, what are the opportunities open to • 

\them, and on what' conditions. Resort to Britain and elsewhere 
for professional and technical training will be affected by the 
increase of facilities for such training in India. But some students 
Avill always find it desirable to go • abroad for this land of work, - 
and it is reasonable and healthy that, they should do so. The 
suggested Bureau might make it easier for them to do so, by 
making plain the conditions on Avhich they would be accepted. 

63. It is, however, mainly for the purpose of advanced and 
independent work that Indian students should be encouraged to- 
go to Britain. But here, above all, clear definition is necessary. 
The British universities cannot be expected to admit all-comei's 
for training in the methods of research, wliich can only be success- 

/ fully undertakeh with limited numbers of’ highly qualified students, 

. There ought to be a definition of the kind of qualifications demand- 
ed— so far as these can be expressed in definite terms. The ambitious 
young Indian scholar should have access to a clear description of 
the kind of opportunities open to him, the conditions under 
which he will be expected to work, the limitations' placed 
upon the number of students who can be accepted at any centre 
of higher training, and the mode in which he should in each case 
apply for admission. This is a service that could scarcely be 
performed for him otherwise than by such a body as we have 
indicated. ^ 

64. We believe that it is at this stage, in post-graduate research 
work, that the best work can be done by Indian students going 
to Britain ; and we look forward -with hope to the time when 
there -will be a steady stream of well trained and well qualified 
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young Indian giaduates and young Indian professore, going 
■to Britain and in a less dcgico to other English-speaking lauds, 
lor a period of training in the methods of research, and meeting 
at the great British centres students who have come for a similar 
purpose from all parts of the British Commonwealth. In bringing 
about such a result, Government must necessarily play a prin- 
cipal part. On the other hand we anticipate that in due time, 
•when the Indian universities have been reorganised, and liavc 
developed great schools of learning particularly in those subjects 
which ought to be specially their omj, there will be a counter- 
stream of British researchers, from all the nations of the 
Conrmonwcalth, coming to take advantage of the revival of the 
ancient learning of India. 

G5. Nor is this the end of the interchange of scholars, and of 
the ideas which they represent, between the members of the 
Commonwealth. India needs not only permanent recruits from 
the West for the work of her universities— men who will spend the 
best parts of their working lives in their service. She 
needs these, and in larger numbers than ever. But she needs 
also visits by scholars of established position,' whose lives have 
been devoted to the service of univonsitics in other lands, and 
who Avill bring the stimulus of the ideas, traditions and 
methods of work uith which they are familiar. The University of 
Calcutta has profited by the visits of such eminent scholars as 
Dr. H. E. Armstrong, Professor A. R. Forsyth, Dr. .slrthur Schuster 
and Sir Paul Vinogradoff. The University of the Punjab has, 
diming the last five years, had series of visits by a succession of 
‘ cold-weather lecturers,’ brought from university work in England 
for a season : the criticisms and suggestions, which they have been 
able to give, each in his own subject, have yielded good fruit. The 
frequent repetition of such visits is exceedingly costly, and diverts 
from the immediate work of the universities funds that can ill be 
spared. But is there any reason why there should not be 
interchanges of teachers, such -as would be much less costly to 
arrange, not only between India and England, but between all 
the members of the British Commonwealth ?_ The obstacle to 
such an arrangernent to-day, in the case of India, lies in the fact 
that, under the existing system, the kind of work which Indian 
teachers have to do is largely such as the teachers of other univer- 
sities would, be very unwilling to undertake. ^ But if the system 
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is diaaged, and if a sounder tradition of teaching methods is 
estabKshed, this obstacle would disappear ; and, through the inter- 
change of teachers, all the universities of the Empire would be 
brought in touch vrith one another, and enabled to learn from one 
another’s methods. 

66. It may appear that in the possibilities discussed in the 
foregoing paragraphs we have travelled far afield from the imme- 
diate subject of ourenquirj’. They are not remote or Utopian 
possibilities, but in some ways urgent, and capable of being realised, 
given good-will, in no long time, and with no great expenditure 
of money. But just as we found that the problem of reorganising 
the University of Calcutta could not be seriously discussed without 
_an analysis of the system of secondary education upon which it 
rests, or solved without a reorganisation of that system; just 
as we found that the university system could not be reformed 
without changing its relations TOth the administrative system ; 
just as we realised that the university problem in Bengal could' not 
be dealt with in a water-tight compartment, but involved the 
consideration of Indian university conditions as a whole ; so we 
have felt that the system of university training in India, deeply 
affected as it is, and always has been, by the movements of thought 
and the methods of teaching and study prevalent in Britain, cannot 
be adequately reconstituted unless those who are responsible for 
its reconstitution hold in mind the whole organised movement of 
ideas, the whole organisation of learning and study, in the great 
complex of varied nations of which India is a part. Ultimately, 
like all educational problems, ours is a political problem, and among 
the highest of political problems ; and being called upon to discuss 
the university system of Bengal at a time when the political system 
of India is being reshaped, and when the unification of the British 
Commonwealth has been forced into the forefront by the pressure 
of world-events, we have felt that we could not deal adequately 
with our theme imless we envisaged it in the light of these moment- 
ous happenings; and drew inspiration from the thought of the 
beneficent results which might flow from the conception of the 
Commonwealth of Nations as being also a Commonwealth of ideas 
and of learning. 
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FnfANciAii Aspects of ouu Proposals. 

7 . — General ohserratiom. 

1. We have put forward, in the foregoing clinptcrs, a sclicnic 
of reform and reorganisation so far-rcneliing ns to amount to a 
complete reconstruction of the whole system of secondary and 
university education in Rcngnl. Tin's scheme, if it is adopted, 
cannot be carried out in a moment. It i.s a programme of action, 
wliicli, under tl«c most favourable circumslauce.>5, must avtend 
over a number of years. Its ultimate .'juccess depcJids upon the 
enlistment and the training of an adequate tc.acliing-forcc, which 
must be a slow business. The ficheme not only can, but must, 
be wrought out gradually and in parts, though the parts will 
only be effectively organised if the needs of the whole arc con- 
tinually kept in view. But in whatever order and by whatever 
method.s this scheme of reform is brought into effect, ’it must 
involve a large c.vpcuditure of money, and an c.\'penditure which 
must increase ns the system dcvclopcs and the needs of the 
community grow. It is impossible to give precise estimates of the 
cost of a programme so far-reaching and so clastic. Yet some 
idea of the cost of its parts must bo attempted. 

2. Although our reference bids us jirimarily to consider the 
needs of the system of university training, we have foumi it impos- 
sible to consider this problem without at the same time taking into 
account the needs of secondary education, and especially of that 
higher branch of it — the inlcrraediatc stage— which is at present 
carried on by university institutions. And this inevitable enlarge- 
ment of our pm-view brings us up ageinst a problem of great diffi- 
culty : the problem of the relative cmidiasis that ouglit to be 
laid upon, and the relative scale of expenditure which Government 
and the people ought to be urged to undertake in regard to these 
two branches of the educational system ; nor is it possible to 
ignore the fact that the development of the system of primary 
education will necessarily involve-an immense and an increasing 
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expenditure. We should fail in our duty if, in putting forward 
claims on behaK of university education, we did not also hold in 
view the not less important claims of the other educational grades 
upon the resources available ior educational purposes. 

3. It has often been urged that the expenditmu upon university 
education in Bengal, relatively fco that upon secondary and (still 
^ more) primary^ducation, is excessively high, though in itself 
insufficient. And undoubtedly it is true that the proporticp of 
the number of university students to the number of school pupils 
is much higher in Bengal than in other countries : the educa- 
tional pyramid, though still a pyramid, has a narrower basis and 
a broader apex than elsewhere. The tendency of an enlightened 
policy in the future must be to change this state of things, not ^)y 
whittling away the apex, but by broadening the base ; an ever 
greater proportion of the public funds available for education will 
inevitably be devoted to the lower grades. But if this inevitable 
development of the future were used as an argument against any 
further expenditure at this stage at the university level, the 
contention would be illegitimate. It may be an unfortunate 
thing that the system should have been allowed to grow^n such 
disproportionate lines. But it has so grown. The result is that in.' 
Bengal a vast number of university students are receiving a kind 
of education which is inadequate and in some cases deleterious. 
From among them come the teachers of the schools ; and the 
outlook and methods of thought imbued in them by their training 
exert through them an influence upon the mind of the com- 
munity and .upon its educational ideals. Just as it is essential for 
the reform of the university system that the schools should be 
reformed, so it is equally essential for the reform of the schools 
that the universily system should be reformed. Neither the one 
reform nor the other can be efiected without large expenditure. 
Neither the one reform nor the other can be attempted with any 
hope of success if it is attempted in isolation. An adequate 
reform of the university system, with the expenditure of the 
funds necessary for this purpose, is therefore essential not merely 
for its own sake, and not merely for the advancement of learning, 
but also as a necessary means to the improvement of the school 

- system, and to safeguard the intellectual and social welfare of the 

- country. 

vot. V 
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'4. It may be well to begin by analysiDg, in general terms, the 
sources from which the necessary outlay, whether for schools or 
for universities, can be met, and the extent to which they ate utilised 
in Bengal. The cost of working an educational system can be met, 
and is always met, by a combination of two or more of five methods. 
The first— which scarcely deserves to be called a ‘ iftethod,’ since 
it is self-defeating in its results— is that of making the teachers 
pay, by keeping their salaries at the irreducible minimum, and by 
overworking them so that they have little or no leisure for reading 
or .thinking. The second is that of making the pupils or their parenbs 
pay, by charging substantial fees. The third is that of making 
the whole community pay, by depending upon Government grants, 
which can, of course, only be provided out of taxation. The fourth 
is that of. depending upon ancient endowments, inherited from the 
past. The fifth is that of trusting to the benevolence of rich and 
public-spirited men. All these methods have been employed in 
Bengal, but mainly the first three. 

6. The vices of the existing educational system in Bengal arise 
very largely from the extent to which the burden has been imposed 
upon the teachers. This is the most disastrous of all expedients. 
Except when it is able to appeal to a widely diffused missionary 
spirit, which is always rare, and which is discouraged by the deadly 
mechanical methods and the narrow aims of the existing system, 
its only result must be to produce inefficiency, to deter able men 
from adopting one of the noblest of careers, to lead to negligent and 
half-hearted work, and to cause discontent and embitterment, 
which easily extends itself from the teachers to their pupils. The 
salvation of Bei^al depends upon the abandonment of this method ; 
depends, that is, upon the payment of adequate salaries to the 
teachers in institutions of all grades. These salaries should bear a 
reasonable relation to the cost of Imng and to the standards of 
comfort characteristic of the educated classes of the community. 
These are, in Bengal, modest enough in themselves. BuTsooid 
usage imposes upon the teacher burdens which are relatively far 
■ heatier than those which his congeners in the West -usuaUy have 
to beat. He must marry young, and usually starts upon' his 
career with a wife and children already dependent upon him ■ and 
having thns given hostages to fortune, he no longer enjoys full 
freedom to shape his own course, or to resist unfair treatment 
Hot only that, but he has commonly to assume the burden of ma' ' 
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taiiung, wholly or in part, members of bis family, which among 
the Hindus comprehends other than the nearest relations ; and 
the higher his pay, the more exacting this demand becomes. 
The bJiadrclok classes hold aloof (in the mam) from non-literary 
■callings ; literary callings are too few and too ill-paid to support 
them all ; but because the claims of the joint-family are insistent, 
the man who has the credentials necessary for admission to a literary 
calling is expected to be able to carry on his back a heavy load 
of family obligations. On any view the scale of payment for 
teachers, even in Government schools, and still more in many 
private schools, is wholly inadequate, and must be greatly in- 
creased. But the full advantage will not be reaped from this reform 
unless and until it is assisted by an mcrease in the number of 
fialliTigs to which the educated classes resort, 

6. The major part of the cost of the existing system is met 
by the fees of school boys and college students, which provide 66‘8 
per cent, of the total expenditure in the colleges, and a much higher 
proportion in the schools.^ Yet the fees charged in Bengal are 
small At the most expensive of the , colleges— Presidency 
College— they are only 12 rupees per mensem, or about £10 per 
annum ; the normal fee is 5 rupees per mensem, or SA per mnum ; 
and the cost of a school education varies from 2 to 4 rupees pa* 
mensem, or from rather more than £1-10-0 to rather more than 
£3 per annum. It is manifestly impossible to provide a good 
university education at a cost of £4 a head, or even £10 a head, 
or a good school education at £2 or £3 a head. Yet this is being 
attempted in most of the schook, and in many of the colleges ; 
inevitably with unhappy results. One of these results is to intensify 
the unhealthy concentration upon purely literaiy careers, since a 
Eterary course (of a sort) can be provided more^ cheaply than a 
scientific or a practical course. Is it possible to increase the fees 
paid by students 1 Many parents in Bengal send their sons to 
-England for a part or the whole of their education and cheerfully 
pay £200 or £300 a yeoir. Parents of this class could undoubtedly 
pay much higher fees than they now do. But they are a minute 

1 It is impossible to say what this proporUon is, booause no exact figures are available 
regarding the contriimtinns towards the cost of private schools which come from subscrip, 
tions and other sources. Private beueficenee to the schools generally takes the form 
of providing a building. Many schools in the towns pay their way on fees j some 
even yield a profib - 

. ‘ s 2 
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minority of the hlmdrahh classes. Very large numbers of parents 
pay large sums for tutorial coaching for their boys— often mucli 
more than they in school fees. If the school course u’ere made 
''efficient enough to render such coaching unnecessary, those parents 
u'ould be able to pay substantially higher fees, and still save 
money. Prom time to time the University, the Government and the 
private colleges have increased their fees ; no difficulty has been 
felt ; the number of students has continued to increase ; and there 
has been little or no protest. It would appear, then, that in 
some institutions at least, a higher rate of fees than that which 
now rules is not impossible, prp\uded that it is balanced by a 
liberal and judicionasystem of scholarships for the assistance of poor 
boys of ability. It has been su^ested that while the fees might 
be kept very low for. students who had done well in the admission 
examination— who had, for example, obtained a first class or marks 
of distinction either in the liigh school examination or at the inter- 
mediate stage— a higher fee might bo charged for those who had 
not done so well ; and it is argued that ibis would reduce the 
numbers of those weaker students who constitute the greatest 
difficulty ot the teacher,' and who would be, in most cases, better 
advised to pursue another kind of career. This would be a legitK 
mate method if all the schools were well organised'; until that is 
so, it w'ould penalise the boy whom circumstances have compelled 
to attend a bad school. The suggestion deserves consideration. 
But it must be recognised that the Bengali student is usually 
poor ; ■ that he seldom has money ev'cn to buy a few books ; and 
that any substantial increase of fees would iu most cases tell 
hardly upon him. , - . 

7. There are but few old endowments in Bengal which arc 
, devoted, wholly or in part, to the maintenance of institutions for 
modem education. The most impditant is the Mihsin Bund of 
which a full account is given in the appendix volume. It has conti ib- 

lited notably to the encouragement of education among Musalmans 

As compared with western countries, Bengal suffers seriously from 
the lack of endowments of this type. But we attach importance 
to the statement made to us m evidence by Mr. Surendranath 
Banerjea^ that there are many old foundations, intended originally 
for religious and charitable puiposes, but at present largely vested 


' > General Mraoianda, page 492. 
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which might justly and appropriately be devoted to meeting the 
jgreat educational needs of to-day. We have not ourselves been 
able to make any enquiry into this subject. But if such funds exist, 
and can be fairly devoted to such purposes, they might very 
materially contribute to ease the situation. 

S. Ther^e has been some recognition on the part of rich men 
in Bengal of their responsibilities in regard to the education of 
their poorer fellow-citizens. Many schools have been built by 
• zamindars. Some colleges enjoy modest endowments. The Uni- 
versity has, witliin the last few years, attracted substantial bene- 
factions for its higher work. But on the whole the contribution 
to the cost of the educational system which conies from this source 
is small. Only S’8 per cent, of the cost of maintenance of the Uni- 
versity and its colleges is derived from endowments and subscrip- 
tions ; in the schools the proportion must be less, though it is 
impossible to obtain any exact figures on this head. Upon an 
increase of aid from this source the prospects of hope for the 
future must largely rest. 

9. It is from Government — that is to say, from the taxation 
. of the community — that the largest proportion of the existing outlay 
(next to fees) is drawn. Government defrays 39 per cent, 'of the 
cost of university and college education in Bengal ; and a much 
smaller proportion of the total cost of scliool education. Whatever 
may be the future contribution of the private benefactor, and 
we hope it udll be substantial, the main biuden of establishing 
a new and healthier system must be borne by the taxpayer. ' Govern- 
ment will have to ^ay a larger proportion of a substantially larger 
expenditure, if the evils wc have described are to be amended, and 
the reforms we have advocated, are to be carried tlirough. On all 
hands, during our travels in Bengal, we have heard the demand 
that Govermnent should give more for education. Often enough 
those who make this legitimate claim seem to figure Government 
as sitting upon a huge and inexhaustible treasure-chest, from which 
it dispenses niggardly bounty, and they seem to imagine that it is 
greater ‘ generosity ’ on the part of Government which is required. 
But if Bengal is to have a 'better system of education, Bengal must 
pay for it, and only Bengal can pay for it ; and what Government 
has to show is not ' generosity,’ but courage in levying the neces- 
sary taxation'; a courage not to be expected until it is plain that 
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those who will have to pay the taxes are ready to do so. Either 
in the form of fees, or in the form of gifts, or in the form of 
taxes, Bengal must pay more if it wishes to escape from the vicious 
circle of its' present education, and to give to its youth a training 
which will fit them more adequately to play their part in the 
world. 

10. It is no part of our duly to suggest how the money is to he 
found. But it is part of our dut)' to show that reform can only be 
had by paying for it, and to indicate in outline how much it will 
cost. It is part of our duty, also, to recognise that in the conditions 
now existing in Bengal, the raising of the necessary funds must pre- 
sent difficulties; and therefore to emphasise clearly those parts 
of the scheme of reform which are most urgently needed!;' 

ll.—Sccoiidary and intermediate education. 

11. The foundation of reform will lie in a reconstruction of the 
tystem of secondary education. But that in its turn depends upon 
the possibility of producing a sufficiency of competent teachers, 
in which the co-operation of the University is essential. It depends 
also and primarily, upon the possibility of cstablisliing sometbing 
like a co-ordinated system, such as docs not now exist ; under the 
direction of a body capable of taking into review tbe needs of the 
country as a whole, from many different standpoints, and of ad- 
justing curricula, and distributing public funds, in relation to these 
needs. Hence the first demand is for the administrative cost of 
establishing a Board of Secondary and Intermediate Education such 
as is described in Chapter XXXI. This involves (1) the salaries of 
a president (who must he a man of wide educational ejqierience and 
great administrative ability) and of a secretary; (2) the cost of a 
very substantially increased staff of visiting examiners and in- 
qiectors ; tbe existing staff being insufficient to deal adequately even 
with Government schools alone; (3) the cost of- working the two 
examinations, at the In’gb school and the intermediate stages ; (4) a 
substantial increase of office staff, which must be necessary whatever 
may be tbe relations between tbe Board and tbe Department of 
Public Instruction. A large part of these new charges would be 
covered by the fek, paid by examination candidatfes. But the 
methods of examination which we have recommended in the 
case of the intermediate colleges and of some high' schools will’ 
obviously be much mote costly than the rasfing methods. We 
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do not venture to make any exact estimate of the additional 
administrative charges that will be necessitated by the establishment 
of the Board. But it would be a mistake to pare down these 
charges too ^strictly. "V\Tiatever their amount may be, these 
charges must obviously fall wholly upon Government. 

12. One of the main tasks of the Board, when constituted, will 
be to improve the quality of the work done in the schools. 
This will obviously be an immense and very costly business. Very 
many of the schools need new buildings and in some cases hostels 
and playgrounds. Almost all need a much higher salary scale 
for their teachers, with reasonable security of tenure and super- 
annuation allowances. It has been estimated that (jyjart ^om 
initial capital expenditure) a fairly efficient secondary school educa- 
tion, under such conditions as exist in Bengal, could be provided for 
Es. 60 (£4) a head per annum. This is a modest enough figure. 
But not more than half of it can, on the average, be met by pupils' 
fees ; leaving a net sum of about Rs. 30 or £ 2 pcr annum for every 
pupD to be met from other sources. There are about 378,000 
boys now receiving English secondary education in Bengal. The 
cost to the community of making their education reasonably efficient 
would thus be about Es. 113 lakhs, or roughly £ 762,000 annually. 
But the number of pupils desiring secondary education is increasr- 
ing by leaps and bounds every year. Moreover, the figure quoted 
above makes no allowance for the education of girls, which is only 
beginning, and which must be relatively more costly than that of 
boys, because the girls have to be taught, at present, in smaller 
groups and under more expensive conditions. If the system of 
secondary education in Bengal is to be made thoroughly efficient, 
an annual expenditure, over and above fees, of not less than Es. 150 
lakhs will have to be undertaken in the future. 

13. In view of the fact that the immense burden of primary 
education still remains to be dealt with, we do hot think it is conceiv- 
able or practicable that the whole of this very great expenditure 
upon the secondary stage should be suddenly imposed upon the 
taxpayers, or should be entirely borne by them. Local effort 
and private generosity must be enlisted to help' to meet the need, 
but it is impossible to predict how far this •will bo feasible. The 
Education Commission of 1882 hoped for such results ; their expect- 
ations have been, in the main, disappointed. In England, quite 
apart from numerous private benefactions, a large proportion 
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of tLe cost of education is toine by local lates assessed upon the 
basis of house rent, and often reaching a very high figure. This 
system has the advantage that the ratej)ayei‘, .when he pays his 
- ‘ education rate/ knows that he is contributing .directly to- the 
training of the community and to its increased efiiciency. There 
is practically no analogy to this in Bengal. Therefore we do not 
suggest an immediate or a very early expenditure on the scale indi- 
cated in the foregoing paragraph. The progi'amme of reform must 
be earned out gradually— -if for no other reason, because reform 
will be inefiective unless a large body of better-trained teachers 
can be introduced mto the schools ; this, . indeed, is the most 
costly part of -the programme, and it can only be carried out by 
degrees. Even as things are, real improvements might be 
brought about by judicious changes in the curriculum, by help- 
ful supervision and advice, and by a reduction in the emphasis 
laid upon mere examination success. But fail more than this 
is necessary, even from the outset. Sufficient muds, should be 
available td' make it possible to give graiits-in-aid to all the 
existing schools, and to set on foot a superannuation scheme 
for teachers. We hope that the influence of such a Board as we 
advocate would stimulate private and local eSort, but it can only 
do so if it is in a position to come to-their aid.. In any case, therefore, 
the burden upon the taxpayer must he from the outset substan- 
tially increased. We do not venture even +o attempt an estimate 
of the amount which should immediately be set apart for these 
purposes. All that can be spared from other public needs can be 
advantageously employed ; and it must be for Government to deter- 
miue how much it can fairly 'demand from the taxpayer for 'this 
pmpose without disregarding the needs of other branches of edu- 
cation. 

14. When we pass to the cost of the proposed new educational 
grade of intermediate colleges or higher secondary schools, we ate 
on more definite ground ; for here, just because we are dealing 
with a new grade, a nearer approximation to an exact estimate 
is possible. We cannot too^ongly emphasise 'onr conviction 
that the creation of a series of efficient intermediate colleges in 
every part of Bengal constitutes the most valuable reform which 
can he undertaken at this juncture. It is, in our judgment, 
the' most urgent of the reforms 'we have proposed; and it 
should be undertaken at once. It constitutes the best strategic 
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-^loint of attack niionthe e^'ils of the present system ; owing to the 
influence which the new institutions can exert upon the other 
•educational grades, and also upon the educational outlook and 
the economic development of the country ^at large. Most of 
the intermediate colleges will be worked in close connexion 
with the higher classes .of selected high schools, which will share 
the benefits of more efficient teaching. New teaching methods, 
introduced in these institutions, will exercise their influence in 
neighbouring schools. The intermediate colleges ivill train a 
new generation of teachers, through wliom their influence will 
be felt upon the lower classes of the high schools, and upon 
many of the middle schools. They will direct the attention of 
their pupils to the possibility of other careers besides the clerical, 
provide them with suitable training, and thus supply recruits for 
the agriculture, industry and eommercc of the country. They will 
supply the universities with far better equipped students, and 
relieve them of the biurden of dealing with great masses of students 
unready for university methods of work. In saying all this we 
repeat many arguments earlier advanced. We repeat them 
because we feel that it would be the falsest of false economy nob 
to do everything possible to find the means for carrying out this 
new development at the earliest possible moment, and in a 

■ thoroughly efficient way. 

15. We have already, in Cliapter XXXII, given a very rough 
estimate of the cost of worldng an intermediate college. This 
estimate made no allowance for the variety of size and type, and 
therefore the varying degree of expense, in various colleges ; nor 
•did it attempt to make any allowance for the number of high school 
?joys in those intermediate colleges which would be attached to 
high schools. It endcavoiued only to imagine a self-contained 
intermediate college, more or less in vacuo. In an appendix will bo 
foimd a much more detailed estimate, based upon a close review 
of the actual demand for cdubation of this stage, as shown by the 
latest available figures, and upon a forecast of the size and t}*pc of 
intermediate college which would probably be necessary in the 
different parts of Bengal. It assumes (hat in the great majorit}’’ of 
cases the colleges would he attached to, and worked in connexion 
with, a high school : and it allows for only nine self-contained 
intermediate colleges. In the latter alone, it is assumed, would 
the wide -vhri^ of courses described in Chapter XXXII be fully 
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available ; the majority of colleges would provide a smaller variety 
of courses. On the basis of these assumptions, and of 'the further 
assumptions that a uniform fee of 6 rupees per mensem would be 
charged in the intermediate classes, and that 10 per cent.^ of the 
students would enjoy free places, and another 10 per cent, pay 
only half-fees, the estimate shows a nef cost (after deducting fees) 
of more than 20 lakhs per annum for 39 intermediate colleges. This 
corresponds neatly enough to the rough estimate of half a lakh 
per college at which we arrived in Chapter XXXIL In these 
estimates provision is made for the cost of maintaining residential 
accommodation for about one-half of the total number of students 
in each college. From the expenditure estimated above, some sub- 
stantial deductions have to be made, on account of the existing cost 
of the students now reading in the intermediate classes of Govern- 
ment and aided colleges and of the school boys in the higher classes 
of those Government schools to which the colleges would be 
attached. It is difficult to compute how great a deduction should 
be' made on these grounds ; and still more difficult to say how; 
much of the cost migh t be expected to be borne by the authorities 
of private and missionary colleges. On the other hand, no allow- 
ance is made for contnbutions to a superannuation fhnd, which 
should be conq)uted on the basis' of 10 per cent, of the salaries, 
though this amount might vary in various institutions and with 
various grades of teachers. But the cost of the existing pen- 
sion scheme would have to be allowed for in determining the 
new outlay thus involved. • It would, therefore, seem to be unsafe 
to assume that the full system could be worked at a less cost to 
the State than about from 15 to 20 lakhs per annum of new money, 
16. It is obvious that the system as a whole could only gradually 
be brought into operation on the full scale®: probably, under the 
most favourable circumstances, it would take about five years to 
brmg it into full working order; only gradually, therefore, 
would the full scale of expenditure be attained. But from the 
outset there would necessarfly be large demands for capital outlay, 
for buildings and ground, for laboratories, hostels and playing fields. 
It is not possible for us to give an estimate of the outlay which 
would be thus involved. We caimot tell how far' existing college 
and school buildings could be utilised; the cost of land varies 
from district to district ; the cost of buildings varies with th^i^*- 
plicity of the style adopted; We hope that in mufassal censes 
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spacious sites might he secured, on which buildings of the greatest 
simplicity consistent with ultimate economy would he erected ; 
and that in Calcutta a style of building designed to secure the utmost 
economy of space would be adopted. How much the whole series- 
of institutions would cost, only the Board, after an exhaustive 
survey, could determine. 

17. We suggest that an enterprise of this character, which 
should be carried through rapidly and on a large scale, would best- 
be financed by a special loan, to be repaid by means of a sinking 
fund within a period of twenty-five or thirty years. The groat and 
urgent importance of providing Bengal with the buildings required 
for a new and improved system of higher secondary:- education, 
which null be of immediate benefit to the economic interests of the- 
people, justifies expenditure upon a scale involving repayment- 
spread over a period of years, during which successive generations- 
will profit by the new facilities of training. The raising of a loaa 
for this special purpose would direct public attention, both in 
Bengal and elsewhere, to the importance attached by the Govern- 
ment and by public opinion to the improvement of education, ilud 
the provision at one blow of the capital required for this extensive 
operation, all the parts of wluch should be undertaken without- 
dclay, would allow the new undertaldng to be carried out upon a 
well-considercd and systematic plan, without the hesitations,, 
delays and other interruptions incidental to a piecemeal policy. 

18. It is an essential part of our proposals for the reorganisation- 
of secondary and intermediate education that a ‘ special corps^ of 
western-trained teachers should be enlisted ; including especially 
teachers ol English, of education and of some of the sciences. ^ The 
salary scale of these leachors should not, we suggest, ho rigidly 
fixed ; the Government, at the request of the Board, should be free 
to make special arrangements in individusil cases. It is important 
that this ‘ special corps ’ should he engaged and set to work at the 
earliest possible date ; and it ought, from the first, to include a 
number of women. Perhaps 00 to 70 of these western-trained 
recruits, familiar nith western methods of school-leaching, might 
be required from an early date. If their B.alarics be averaged at 
Es. 600 per mensem, with an allowance of another Es. 100 to cover 
pension charges or other allowances, the cost would bo about 4i- 
lakhs which is included in the 15 to 20 lakhs named above. The 
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members of such a corps would be specially useful in serving as 
•visiting examiners. ^ 

19. Taldng info review Che whole of these requirements for 
■the adequate performance of the. work of the Board of Secondary 
•and Intermediate Education, -we do not think it would he wise or 
practicable to allow for this work a less sum than Rs. 40 lakhs 'per 
lanmm of new expenditure in addition t^ho sums already spei^t 
■on such work and the revenue from examinations- This vciy 
rough allotment is meant to cover (1) administrative expenses 
•of the Board ; (2) grants for the gradual improvement of the high 
, English schools, and the initiation of a system of superannuation 
for their teachers ; (3) the maintenance of the required number of 
intermediate colleges with teachers paid from the first on an adequate 
•scale and cnjoj’ing superannuation allowances; (4) interest and 
•sinldng fund on the capital expenditure necessary to provide new 
buildings, etc ; and (5) the cost of maintaining a corps of western- 
trained teachers, available for service both in Government and in 
jirivate schools and colleges. This outlay would, indeed, be a 
modest one, considering the magnitude and importance of the re- 
forms it was intended to 'render possible. We hope that it would 
be largely supplemented by contributions from coj^orate and 
.private sources. 


Ill,— Dacca University. 

% 

20. When the original scheme for the University of Dacca was 
■drawn up, careful and detailed estimates of its cost, both capital and 
recurring, were. included in the Committee’s report.- These esti- 
mates proidded for a capital uspenditure of almost 53 lakhs, and . 
for a recurring annual outlay of almost 13 lakhs. But no allowance • 
was «made for one very substantial item in the annual expenditure : 
the charge for pensions to the teaching staff. As the staff was 
intended mainly to consist of members of the educational sendees, 
whose, pension rates are fixed by rule, this extra charge was 
easily calculable. Nor was a figure named for the cost of repairs 
and renewals, which, according to the established usage, would 
be met by tbe Public Works Department. And, finally, as the 
'original estimates provided only for the scheme as defined in the 
report, and not for any expansions which would be required hv 
an increase in the number of students, or by the develonma"* -*<• 
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new Bubjects of study; and as, under the soheme, Govermuent 
was to assume full and direct responsibility for the financial support 
of the University, Governmeut was necessarily left with an un- 
defined liability, bound to become more heavy as time passed 
especially since a university, organised on the basis proposed^ 
could scarcely expect to attract benefactions from the public,, 
who would be apt to feel that any funds which they supplied would 
only lead to a lightening of the demands made on Government. 

21. The substantially modified scheme for the new University of 
Dacca which we have described in Chapter XXXIII involves a marked 
departure from the financial system proposed in the original report.. 
We propose, in the first place, that instead of assuming a general 
liability for the maintenance of the University in an efficient condi- 
tion, Government should make a stated annual grant to the Univer- 
sity, and throw upon the authorities of the University the responsi- 
bility for making the best use of these funds, and for supplementing 
them, to the maximum possible extent, by appeals to* private 
benevolence. The amount of the grant should, in the first instance,, 
be fixed at a sum which would be enough to secine efficiency, and 
it should only be increased as a result of special application, for- 
good reason sho^vn, and after due consideration by Government, 
of all rival claims upon the funds available for educational purposes.. 
The estimates which we set out below are designed merely as a. 
means of arriving at a reasonable figure for the annual grant ; they 
are based upon more detailed computations which will be found 
in an appendix. It is not our intention to suggest that Govern- 
ment should in detail earmark the grants which it makes in accord- 
ance with the figures we have set down for pmposes of computation.. 
The grant might, perhaps, be divided into broad heads, such as 
stafE, maintenance, residential provision and administration; but 
within these heads the utmost freedom, and the fullest responsi- 
bility, should be thrown upon the authorities of the University. 

22. In the second place7 the separate treatment of students- 
in the intermediate stage which is a central feature of our proposals, 
will in various ways modify the financial provision necessary to 
be made.^ In particular, if'renders possible the abandonment 
of the collegiate organisation of undergraduate teaching, in 
recommending which the Dacca Committee were largely influ- 
enced by the needs of intermediate students. The centralisation 
of university teaching under departments of study headed by a 
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professor or reader ivill involve not only increased efficiency but 
some economy ; and in particular it becomes unucccssar}' to provide 
a number of large and elaborate college buildings, each -ivith its 
full talc of class rooms, etc. The estimates of capital expendi- 
tiuro ivill bo correspondingly reduced. Under these circumstances 
it would bo fair to charge part or the whole of the capital cost of 
two or tlu:ee intermediate colleges in the Dncea district against 
the capital sums allocated under the Dacca scheme, and in order 
that the University of Dacca should be established on its new 
footing with the least possible delay, we recommend that at least 
two colleges for the accommodation of intermediate students should 
be at once instituted in Dacca. Even should the establishment 
of the intermediate system be for any reason delayed, this should 
be at once undertaken, the colleges thus founded being placed for 
a time, if necessary, under the control of the Dacca University 
authorities, 

23. Finally, wo propose that the staff of the new Unh'crslty, 
instead of being arranged under the fi.\'cd graded services, .should 
be appointed to individual posts, on special contracts made in each 
case, gi'Tng (in all superior appointments) ns great security of 
tenure as the scivice system allows, but permitting of greater 
elasticity and variation. ■\Miilc we have suggested that niinimuin 
ealarics should be fixed lor professorships, readerships and Icctmc- 
ships, wo do not suggest that the.so minuna should represent even 
the normal commencing salaries, but only the lowest figure on 
which these titles should bo conferred. We assiune that there 
would be considerable variation in the actual salaries of various 
posts of the same general rank, the salary depending in part upon 
the standing and experience of the person appointed. Under this 
scheme there would bo no such fixed and definitely calculable salary 
•scales as the service ^'stcra ptoAddes. But we have based our 
calculations upon an assumed average salaiy of Es. 850 lor profes- 
sors (heads of main departments), and smaller averages lor the 
lower grades. At the same time we have allowed for a number 
■of posts in connexion with the control and supervision of residential 
halls ; and as these would, under omc scheme, always be held by 
-teachers, the possibility of obtaining them would bo among the 
inducements for accepting a teaching post in the Universitj'. In 
-the first instance the. staff would, of course, mainly be drawn from 
ihe existing members of the services. They would .bo appointed 
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either "by a special arrangement in each case, -Rrhereby they would 
cease to be members of the services, and become officers of the 
University on the terms of a defined contract backed by a Govern- 
ment guarantee ; or they might remain members of the services,^ 
on temporary or permanent loan, the whole of the charges of their 
pay and pensions being undertaken by the University. Future 
appointments would be made directly to posts in the University, 
in the manner defined in Chapter XXXTIl. 

24. The capital outlay necessary for starting the University 
(apart from the intermediate colleges) on the basis of our proposals 
would obviously be much less than the outlay proposed under the 
original scheme. In om* opinion, a start should be made with the 
existing buildings together with (i) a new physical laboratory, 
(ii) three or four halls of residence, (iii) a practising school and a 
demonstration school, (iv) a sufficient number of houses for the 
accommodation of the teaching staff to be erected on the Ramna, 
and (v) a lakh of rupees for the purchase of books.^for the library. 
Further details will be found in Chapter XXXIII, paragraph 228. 
In view of the great fluctuation caused by the war in the cost of 
building and the complexity of the estimates already prepared, we 
have not framed estimates under these heads. It should be added 
that an additional sum will be required to fit up Government House 
for the prtfgoses for which we propose it should be used — ^those of a 
library with seminar rooms, and of university offices ; a professors’ 
club might also find accommodation_here for a time. 

26, With these explanations, we may proceed to summarise 
the main heads of expenditure which ought in our judgment to 
be taken into account in estimating the amount of the annual 
grant which should be made if the University is to be efficiently _ 
run. 

26. The main item consists of the salaries of the teaching staff. 
We have provided for fourteen professors, each in responsible charge 
of an important department of study; besides estimating their 
salaries at an average of Rs, 850 per mensem, we have allowed an 
additional sum of Rs. 3,000. per ?? 2 c«seJtt to meet cases in which a 
substantially higher salary may have to be paid. We have provided 
for 23 readers with an average monthly salary of Rs. 633 ; some 
of these- would be in charge of minor subjects, others in subordinate 
'charge of branches of large subjects. Besides these we have 
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estimated for 38 lecturers and 25 assistants and demonstrator^ 
This would bo a quite adequate staff to conduct the' work of the 
seventeen main departments of study with which we propose that 
the University should start. One of the posts of professorial rank 
is allotted to a Director of Physical Instruction. Assuming that 
there are 1,600 students, this would give an average of one teacher 
to every fifteen students, which is ample. Should the number 
of students greatly increase, an increase in the number of teachers 
would become necessary ; but unless the number of subjects was 
increased, this would be mainly in the lower grades, and would 
be largely met by the increase in^fees.^ On the other hand, there 
are several departments of study which it- Trould be desirable to, 

- establish for which we have not suggested that immediate pron- 
'^■'sion should be made; notably geolog}% physiology, meicine, 
agriculture and civil engineering. The 'gross total cost of the 
teaching staff as we have estimated it w'ould-' be Es. 43,069 ^ 
pcj' 'mensem, or less than £36,000 per annum. To this total we 
add allowances for members of the teaching staff residing in halls' 
of residence or engaged in other administrative work, amounting 
to Es. 3,800 per mensem, or a little over £1,000 per annum. 
This^ would give an average annual salary, for the whole staff 
of about £360. It is possible that a wise '^administration may be 
able to achieve the result desired at a less cost. But it would be 
dangerous, on the mere chance, to rim the risk of starling the 
University on an inadequate basis. ■ If economies are possible 
without loss of efficiency, the balance can be spent in an expansion 
of the range of studies or an improvement of material. 

27. For administrative expenses we‘ estimate that a monthly 
apenditure of Es. 10,000 should be provided for. 'The principal 
' item in this estimate is the salary of the Yice-Cliancellor, for which 
we have allotted Es. 4,000 p# irmsm. It is, essential for the ^ 
proper establishment of the Univrarsity that this office should be 
filled by a man of the highest standing. For the subordinate staff of 

the'laboratories (mechanics, etc.), and for the- menial staff tvc have 
allowed about 3,000 rupees pet mensem; for other annual expendi- 
ture, notably the library (on which money should not be stinted), 

' f 

^ An cstimalo of the extra cost of proriding 500 ^ditional students is given in the 
volume of appendices to this report, Mr. Ramso}* Muir dc&ires to record his belief that 
this additional estimate Is in some respects too high. 
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laboratory expenses, scbolarsbips and alloyrances, travelling allow- 
ances, water, drainage and electric supply, we have allowed OA'^er li 
lakhs jjer annum : the details of these estimates will be found in the 
appendix. Finally, we estimate that the gross cost of running a 
good practising school for 300 boys would be about Ks. 26,000, 
of which about Rs. 10,000 might be recoverable in fees. 

28. The total outlay thus provided for would amount to rather 
more than nine lakhs per annum. This we believe to be a fair 
estimate of the cost at which a university planned on the lines 
we have described, and providing for 1,600 post-intermediate 
students, can be run efficiently. But in order to determine the 
net new cost to Government, it would be necessary to deduct (1) 
the income from students’ fees and from fees in the practising 

^ school, and (2) the sums which Government is now expending on 
the Dacca and Jagannath Colleges, and on scholarships for boys 
in these colleges.* After making these deductions, we find that 
the net additional annual cost of working the Dacca University 
on the scale and plan we have recommended would be about 6 lakhs. 

29. There remain two important items of expenditure not 
as yet included. Some allowance must be made for pensions or 
their equivalent ; and for the cost of repairs and maintenance of 
buildings. Neither of these items was included in the original 
estimates of the Dacca Committee : the first was omitted because 
practically the whole staff came under the service pension system ; 
the second because the cost of repairs was left to be met by the 

/ Public Works Department. If, therefore, items under these heads ' 
form an addition to our estimates, they must also be added to the 
original estimates. Moreover, under both heads a considerable 
expenditure is now undertaken by Government on account of the 
Dacca College, the Training College, and the existing buildings 
on the Ramna site ; to the extent of these sums (whose amount 
we do not know) whatever is allowed for will not be new expendi- 
' ture. 

30. We recommend, in regard to pensions, that pension charges 
of existing members of the services who arc lent to the University 
should be debited to the University, the grant being correspondingly 
increased ; that existing members of the services who transfer 


1 See our yolumo of appendices to this report where the details are giyetu 
VOL. V 
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d efinitely to the service of the University should if possible be given 
the option of either maintaining their existing pension rights, or 
of exchanging them for participation in a superannuation fund 
on terms to be arranged ; and that all persons appointed to superior 
posts in the University henceforward should be required to take 
part in a contributory superannuation system. We do not tliinV 
that this system need necessarily be made to cover junior posts 
held on short terms ; and special arrangemen ts might have to be 
made for some senior posts filled for short periods. But m general 
we recommend that teachers should annually contribute 5 per cent.-, 
of their salaries; that the University should contribute -at least 
10 per cent.) that the contributor should be allowed to withdraw 
his own contributions with interest if he should retire from the 
service of the University before a fixed date ; and that a period 
of years should be fixed for the maturation of the fund in each 
case. We do not feel that we are in a position to make any esti- 
mate of the cost of working such a scheme, or to compare this with 
the cost of a pension system on the present basis. The computation 
should be made actuarially. But we believe the scheme we propose 
would nob be more expensive than the scheme of the Dacca 
Committee and would be more attractive, inasmuch as it would 
open the possibility of a ready transfer without financial loss, 
should occasion arise, from the service of the Universify to that 
of another university, possibly in some other part of the Empire. 
We recommend that a sum sufficient to work a superannuation 
scheme on this basis should be added to the annual grant of 
Dacca University. The University should be required to show, in 
its annual financial statement, that the fund is administered on 
actuarially sound lines ; and sJiould be prohibited from making 
fresh appointments on special terms without ensuring an adequate 
contribution to the fund. 

31. In the same way we recommend that an estimate should 
be made of the sum necessary to keep the existing and future 
buildings iu a state of adequate jepair, and that an equivalent 
sum should be added to the annual grant, the responsibility for 
keeping the buildings in sound repair being thrown upon the Univer- 
sity. It should be noted that in our estimates no reference is made 
(a) to the room-rent of students in the halls of residence, or (6) 
to the rent of the houses for the staff which will have to be erected' 
The former should cover the cost of maintenance of the students’ 
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own quarters ; the latter should contribute substantially not only 
to the upkeep of the teachers’ houses themselves, but to the general 
maintenance charges of- the Universiiy buildings. It would pro- 
bably be wise to leave to the University the business of collecting 
rents, and to count these as part of its revenues. 

32. While we cannot name a figure for the last two items, it 
•would appear 'that an annual grant of perhaps 7 lakhs ought to be 
sufficient to give the University of Dacca a good start all income 
from fees and other sources being also collected and expended 
by the University. We strongly urge that the responsibility of 
making the best use of the available funds, of adjusting its acti- 
vities to its resources, and of endeavouring to supplement them 
"by tapping new sources of revenue and obtaining benefactions 
from the public, is.,^ responsibility which ought to be definitely 
imposed upon the executive authorities of the University, subject 
always to a precise annual audit ; we are convinced that the assump- 
tion of this responsibility will contribute in ^ great degree to invig- 
orate the University, to increase the corporate spirit of its mem- 
bers, and to strengthen its grounds of appeal to the community 
which it serves. 

ZF . — The Teaching University of CahuUa. 

33. It is much more difficult to make a working estimate of 
the outlay necessary for bringing a teaching university in Calcutta 
into efficient working than to make an estimate of the cost of a 
new university at Dacca. The existing organisation is so vast 
and so complex, and the finance of the University and its colleges 
so confused and difficult to" disentagle ; the numbers to be dealt 
■with ate so immense ; the possibilities of friiitful expansion are so 
varied and alluring ; the number of .variables in the problem is 


' The annual espeudituie, cxoluding non-recurring on the University of iilysore 
<the nearest analogue in India to wh.at we propose for Df^ca) was Es. 3,25,094 in tho 
year I9I7-I8. This was spent in giving university education to 014 students (this exoludcs 
the graduate and engineering courses) or to about one-th)rd of the number .proposed 
for Eacca. The annual cost of educating each student at hfysore University was, esclusivo 
of the outlay on buildings, Ra, 529, or more than £35 ; or, H B per cent, on tho capital 
outlay is included, Es. 541 (more than £36). Theport 'bf tl,e annual e-vpcnditnre of tho 
Unir-ersity of Mysore which goes on the salaries ond pensions of the tenohing staff is a 
little mote than I ths of the totol expenditure. For these portioulnra -we are indobioil 
±0 Mr. Thomas Eenham, Begistrar of the University. 
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SO large, tliat over a great part of the field only a very rough approx- 
imation is possible. 

34. Three distinct aspects of the enquiry must be simultan- 
eously kept in mind :— («) the patent and obvious defects of the 
AYiRting system, and the extent to which increased financial re- 
sources are necessary to remedy them, even if the initiation of the 
. scheme of reform we have proposed were for any reason to be delayed ; 
(n) the expenditure necessary for the purpose of makmg practicable 
the new methods of university teaching and organisation defined 
in Chapters XXXIV and XXX’ini, the extent to which these will 
involve immediate or cumulative outlay, and the relation between 
them and the requirements under (f) ; [Hi) the expenditure desir- 
able for the purpose of providing Calcutta University 'with the 
equipment necessary to meet all the demands of the modern w'orld, 
and to place it on a level with hhe gi’eater universities of the world. 
And from,these three points of view it will be convenient to deal 
in turn with (a) needs of administration, (6) the requirements of the 
colleges, and (c) the requirements of the central teaching organisa- 
tion of the University. In discussing these needs it will be con- 
venient to fix our attention primarily upon the Teaching University 
of Calcutta, leaidng the mufassal colleges for subsequent treatment. 

35. Administration . — ^The administrative machinery of the Uni- 
versity^ is gravely over-strained. A substantial expenditure is 
necessary to secure due efficiency. For this purpose it is necessary 
in the first place that there should be a whole-time and salaried 
Vice-Chancellor. We recommend that his salary should be feed 
at Rs. 4,000 per tne7isem, that a contribution towards his rething 
allowance should be made at the rate of 5 per cent., and that, in 
ww of the exacting nature of the Vice-Chancellor’s duties, both 
now and under the proposed new system, he should have a 
competent personal assistant with a salary of Rs. 600 per tnensem. 
The total cost of this would be Rs. 56,400 per annum,. In the 
second place, there must be a substantial improvement of the 
office staff for the performance of its present duties ; this should 
include an increase in the Registrar’s salary and the provision of 
superannuation allowances .for him, for the Superintendent of 
Examinations, and for several of the more important members of 
the. office staff. For this purpose the amount required cannot be 


* Sec Chapter XX.V'Il. 
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put at less than Rs, 15,000 per at/mm. Government now makes 
an annual grant of Rs. 25,000 for inspection and administration,'', 
but it is almost wholly swallowed up by the expenses of inspection 
of colleges, which will not diminish. There is urgent need, also, for 
an improvement of office accommodation, but this will be covered by 
the estimate we shall suggest for buildings, which will most con- 
veniently come under the head of the teaching organisation of the 
University. The total additional aimual outlay for administra- 
tive expenses which we recommend that Government should im- 
mediately supply thus amounts to Rs. 71, '400 per annum. 

36. When the new system which we have proposed is brought 
into effective operation there will be large changes in the adminis- 
trative system. The removal of the cost of superintending the 
matriculation and intermediate exanunations and of the recogni- 
tion of schools u-ill immensely relieve the existing burden upon the 
office. On the other hand, the conduct of the business of the numer- 
ous governing bodies and committees which will be brought into 
being will involve responsibilities of a new order. Balancing the 
effects of these changes, we think that the future cost of efficient 
administration in the University will not be materially reduced ; but 
this is a point upon which a more exact enquiry would be necessary 
later. It should be borne in mind that the extended activities 
which we propose fqr the University will call for the establishment 
of a number of new Boards, wliich will have administrative expenses 
of varjung amounts. 

37. Under the head of administration should be counted the 
cost of ti’avelling allowances necessary to enable mufassal re- 
presentatives to attend meetings in Calcutta and vice versa. For 
this purpose a grant of Rs. 5,000 is now made by the Government 
of India. It does not nearly meet the existing charges, and the 
lack of money for this purpose is given as one of the reasons for 
failm’e to consult sufficiently the interests of mufassal colleges. 
Under the new system the charges rmder this head will be consider- 
ably increased, ounng to the large membership of the proposed 
Court, and the new organisation proposed for the control of the 
mufassal colleges. We have tried to keep this charge within reason- 
able limits by suggesting that the 00014: should meet infrequently 
and that the Mufassal Board should do most of its business at a 
single meeting in each year. But, in view of the conditions of travel 
in. Bengal, and the great importance of frequent consultation be- 
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tween teachers and examiners, we recommend that the grants fe 
travelling allowances should be increased by Es. 10,000. 

38. The transference of the duty of conducting the matricnb- 
tioii and intermediate examinations (or their equivalents) fron 
the University to the Board of Secondary and Intermediate Educs* 
lion vnll at once deprive the University of its main existing soarce 
of revenue, the profits on examinations. Out of this revonee 
the main burden of the cost of the existing system of post-graduate 
instruction is defrayed, in so far as it is not met by tuition fees. 
It is clear that the University must be compensated ; and we re- 
commend that from tbe date of the establishment of the Board 
of Secondary and Intermediate Education, a fixed annual grant 
should be made, equivalent in amount to the profits derived from 
these fees. We have not been able to determine the precise amount 
of revenuaderived from this source, butii may work out atbctweoa ' 
three and four lakhs. Apart from the mauifest necessity of such 
compensation, it would represent a real reform that the University 
sliould no longer derive so large a proportion of its income from so 
uncertain a source as c.xamination fees. 

39. Needs of co%es.— The present condition of some of the 
colleges in Calcutta is the principal cause of existing evils. Apart 
from the three Government arts colleges and the colleges of medicine, 
engineering and low, only three colleges are in receipt of Government 
grants ; these arc helped by missionary funds ; tiio others arc 
wholly or mainly dependent for their raointennnee upon the 
fees paid by their students. The teachers are far too few in pro- 
portion to the students, and arc paid grossly inadequate salaries. 
Furthorinorc, apart from the aid recently granted by Government, 
the colleges are quite unable to make .such provklon for the residen- 
tial needs of their students as the social conditions of Calcutta 
urgently and imperatively demand. It is ncces-iary that s{e])s 
.siiould at once be taken, in .nccordancc witli a aystcm.af ic plin. to 
deal with these ncetl-s. h may be felt that it is impovsilile citli-’r 
for Government or for private benefactorfi to deal satisfactorily 
with a prolilem to immense as that resulting from the contimious 
and rapid incrca-se in the number of students, very nwny of whom 
an* quite inadequately prepared for univeroity work. Tliere is 
justification for this feeling, but the longer the TOlution of the 
problem is po-tpomid, the more diflicnlt if becomes. We have 
sugcciitotl, in the propo.«cd new recotidary .atiJ iiiter.mc'liate Mvtem, , 
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a means for ensuring that candidates for university training are on 
the one hand properly sorted out, and on the other adequately 
prepared; But it will take some 3 ’ears to bring this system fully into 
operation. In the meanwhile the problem becomes more difficult ; 
and the very process of providing separate -accommodation for 
intermediate students wiUjrender the difficulties of the colleges from 
which these students are withdrawn more acute. In any event im- 
mediate action is necessary ; but, even if for any reason the operation 
of oiu: proposals is delaj'ed, this action should have the futiure 
reform of the university system fully in view. 

40. We estimate that when the reforms we propose are fully 
carried out, there will be about 11,000 post-intermediate students 
in Calcutta, of whom about 8,000 (including a large proportion 
of the post-graduate students as well as the undergraduates) will 
be studying in arts colleges and the remainder in professional 
colleges. So far as the provision of teaching is concerned, the 
deficiencies of the professional colleges, though in some cases 
considerable, are not so great as those in many of the arts colleges. 

So far as residence is concerned, the needs are equally glaring in 
both cases. It will be desirable to deal first, and separately, with 
the provision of teaching in the arts colleges. 

41. The conditions for the organisation of 'constituent’ colleges 

defined in Chapter XXXIV (which was not intended as-ddPal ’ 
but as minimum conditions) require in the first place that no 
college should take more than 1,000 students. Colleges will, and 
ought to, vary in size. But for convenience of calculation we assume 
that there will be six colleges of 1,000 students (of which Presidency 
College would be one) and four of 500. As Presidency College 
already meets the requirements, this reduces to five the number of 
colleges required to accommodate 1,000 students each. In each 
college there is , to be at least one teacher for every 25 students ; 
no teacher is to be paid less than Rs. 125 per mensem ; and in each of 
the principal subjects there is to be a responsible head, paid not 
less than Rs. 300. On this basis, if we allow for a principal at 
Rs. 600 and 8 heads of departments at Rs. 300 ; and if we fix for 
the other teachers an average of Rs. 200, the cost ot the staff alone 
would be, for a college of 1,000 students, Rs. 9,100 per and 

for a college of 500 studerits,_Rs. 5,100 per mensem. TJic avcingc 
salary of all members of tlie staff, excluding the principal, in a college 

of 1,000 students would be Rs. 220 per mensem or £1S0 per annum. 
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TWs is less than the existing average salary in Government colleges, 
but markedly better than the average salary now paid in pikate 
colleges, whether in Calcutta or in the mufassal. But, under the 
^stem which we have advocated, many of these teachers wonU 
also be eligible for appointment as university lecturers. 
that prospect, the kind of salaries here suggested, though modest 
enough, would stand in a very reasonable relation to the average 
income of the clasps from wdiich the teachers were drawn : and, 
under the conditions of life prevailing in Bengal, would afiord a 
living wage ; which in 'very many cases the existing salaries do 
not do. V 

42. To the salary list of a college must be added an estimate 
for library and laboratory equipment, for office expenses, 
for ihamtenanoe and repairs, for the cost of supervising hostels 
and messes attached to the_ college, and for rates, lighting and 
fans. These charges could not be adequately met for less than 
Es. 20,000, on the average ; and the charges w-ould not vary greatly 
between the large and the small college. Hence the gross cost 
of running a college of 1,000 students would be Es. 1,29,200, and 
that of running a college of 600 students Es. 1,05,200 per annum. 
From these gross totals fees would have to be deducted. If they 
were charged at 5 rupees per mensem, they would reduce the ne! 
cost of the larger college to Es. 69,200 per annum, and of the smaller, 
to Es. 76,200 p& mnm ; if at 6 rupees, to Es. 69,200 and Es.G9,200 
respectively. We havh as yet made no allowance for scholarships 
and free places. For this purpose about 16 per cent, of the fee 
revenue should he allowed on the average ; and on this basis it 
would appear to be impossible’to run a college of 1,000 students 
with reasonable efficiency at a less tiei cost, over and above fees, 
than of about Es. 80,000 per annum ; or a college of 600 at a less nd 
cost than of about Bs. 85,000. And this means, that to maintain 
a number-of colleges sufficient for 8,000 students (assuming 1,000 
of them to be already adequately prowded for by Presidency 
College) must invobe a net annual outlay of about Es, 7,00,000 
in round figures. 

43. Government already expends substantial snnas upon college 
education in Calcutta, and these are not taken into account in the 
calculations given above. But its main expenditure is upon Presi- 
dency College ; and we have counted off this coDege as already 
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provided for. Its grants cannot be reduced ; indeed, as we shall 
argue later, they ought to be increased. But about Rs. 60,000 
are expended in grants to non-Government colleges ; and the sum 
(which is Rs. 13,000) expended upon the arts department of the 
Sanskrit College (which we propose should be reorganised as the 
basis of one of the new colleges) should also be taken into 
account. This would reduce the nd additional expenditure 
required for arts colleges in'' the city of Calcutta by about 
Rs. 63,000. 

44. We do not suggest that the annual sum (Rs. 6,37,000) 
arrived at by these -calculations should be ' immediately found 
by Government ; but it is necessary to recognise that, whether 
our proposals for reform are accepted or not, subventions on this 
scale are necessary if the training of students in Calcutta above the 
intermediate stage is not to remain in the dangerously inefficient 
condition which we have described. The necessary money would 
be best spent if it were gradually spent ; it will be especially and 
growingly necessary dm’ing the period of transition ; and we suggest 
that Government should be prepared to offer grants to colleges to 
help them to make the readjustmentsmecessitated by the ■withdrawal 
of the intermediate students, stipulating that these grants should 
be so employed as gradually to enable each college to fulfil the condi- 
tions laid down for constituent rank. It is not yet possible to 
foretell with accuracy what will be the effects "of the various changes 
that we have proposed. It may be (though it is noh-probable) 
that the establishment of efficient intermediate colleges, the opening 
of the University of Dacca, and the development of the better 
mufassal centres will have the effect of reducing the pressure upon 
the Calcutta colleges ; and that, therefore, the full amount named 
above may not be ultimately required. It may be, also, that private 
generosity will be encouraged to come to the aid of the colleges. 
We hope that this will happen ; but it will not do to build upon it. 
In any case, private donors should not be made to feel that their 
gifts merely relieve Government. We suggest, therefore, that a 
scale of grants should be fixed which will be offered to colleges 
to enable them to fulfil the conditions for constituent rank. The 
figures we have named represent only a reasonable minimum ; 
, and any benefactions which may be forthcoming from private 
sources ought to represent an ' emichment of the equipment 
beyond this minimum. 
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45. ^?e have recommended the establishment of an Islamia 
College for Musalmans and of a Hindu College based upon the 
BYis fin g arts department of the Sanskrit College. The ordinary mam- 
tenance of these colleges would be covered by the sum named above ; 
though it should be noted that if they arc designed for less than 
500 students, they uill be relatively more costly to maintain. ' The 
Islamia College, also, will have to be equipped with scholarships 
upon a generous scale.^ We have recommended that to these colleges 
certain new chairs should be attached, the holders of which would 
give instruction open to the whole University besides being res- 
ponsible for their subjects in the colleges. The difference between 
the salary of Es. 300 allowed for tlic ordinary head of ii college 
department, and the salaries fixed for these chairs, ought therefore 
to be allowed for as an additional charge. As. it is impossible tb 
determine beforehand what figure ought to be fixed for the chains 
in order to obtain the services of competent scholars, we camiot 
give an exact estimate on this head. 3?ive chairs at a monthly 
salary of Es. 600—800 would involve an extra expenditure 
of about Es. 25,000. For both of these colleges new" buildings 
would have to be provided : we can frame no estimate of the 
capital cost which would be involved. 

46. For can we suggest any estimate for the other new collegiate 
buildings which may be required in the future to accommodate 
the teaching work of the constituent colleges. These buildings ought 
to be within easy reach of College Square,' U’here land is extremely 
costly and difficult to acquire. We throw out the suggestion that if 
or when, as proposed in Chapter XXXIX, systematic residential 
provision is made on cheaper ground in suburban areas, the large 
and solidly built hostels recently erected in the central area might 
perhaps be transferred, wholly or partly, to teaching purposes, 
to which they could be readily adapted. 

47. The changes which we have recommended in regard to Presi- 
dency College (Chapter XXXIV) will involve financial readjust- 
ment but probably, with one exception, no increased expenditure. 
The exception is the proposal that there should be a • number of 
Presidency Chairs, filled by western-trained men. To attract the 

^ ______ 

^ * It may be neoessury to strengthen the teaching staffs of the Calonfta ITadtassah 
and of the tdl.department of the Sanskrit College in order to provide the nniverrity diploms. 
contses rcconunended in Chapter XUL 
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right type of man, a salary of Es. 1,000—1,600 will probably 
Lave to be offered. The nniount of additional expenditure thus 
caused cannot at once be computed ; but if ten chairs are estab- 
lished, it will probably amount to about Bs. 60,000 extra. The addi- 
tional strength which would thus accrue both to the college and 
to the.University, and the strengthening of the relations between 
them, seem to us fully to justify this expenditure as part of the pro- 
posed reorganisation. It has further been strongly represented 
to us that an extension of the scientific laboratories of the college- 
is necessary. This should be considered in connexion Tsith the 
provision of preliminary scientific training for medical students- 
and of other courses.^ We cannot make an exact estimate of the 
capital outlay required, but it might amount to 4 lakhs of 
rupees. 

48. The additions which we have suggested to the equipment 
of the professional colleges of medicine and engineering stand 
in a somewhat different category from the improvement of the arts 
colleges. They are not urged ns immediately indispensable in 
order to remove grave evils ; nor are they put forward as essential 
to the carrying out of our proposals for reconstruction. This does 
not mean that they are not important, or ought not to be undertaken 
at as early a date as possible. But they relate rather to the improve- 
ment of professional training than to the reorganisatioj; 'pf the 
University as such. We prefer not to make estimates on these 
heads ; they can best be dealt with separately, by the apprc;,vnate‘ 
authorities. One feature of these proposals, however, has a more 
general bearing. It is the proposal that the responsibility for pro- 
viding training in the preliminary sciences for medical students (if 
and in so far as it cannot be dealt Avith by selected intermediate 
colleges) should be transferred from the Mediejal College, thus releas- 
ing much needed accommodation, and be undertaken either by the 
University or the colleges. There is not at present either siiBi- 
cient staff or sufficient accommodation available for this purpose. 
But we do not propose to offer an estimate, seeing that the need 
can perhaps best be met in connexion Avith necessary expansions 
of the scientific resources of the UniA’ersity and its colleges at 
large ; and ought, in any case, to be thoroughl}' AA’orked out, in 


^ See, for example, Cliapfera XXIII and XLIV (Jledicine) and XXY and XLAHl 
(Agricnltnrc). 
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leference to the hew iutermediate scheme; and in consultation 
with the Medical Faculty. 

49. We turn next to the need of additional residential accom- 
modation for students in Calcutta. This is recognised to be one 
of the gravest aspects of the university problem ; and the large 
expenditure of Government in recent years for the. provision of 
hostels (nearly 38 lalchs between 1911 and 1916 ; and there are 
unspent balances available) is as yet far from sufficient to meet the 
need. There are at present, out of about 16,000 students of all 
types working in Calcutta, probably between 8,000 and 10,000 who 
•do not reside with their parents or natural guardians, audSor 
■whom some sort of provision should be made. The actual 
accommodation in properly organised hostels provides for 2,253, 
while there are 2,556 in attached messes, which are satisfactory in 
some cases but not by any means in all. It would appear, there- 
fore, that only about half the need is met in any satisfactory way. 
But if the intermediate students are dealt with in. the UTiy we. 
have recommended and if residence is provided for them by the 
Board of Secondary aiid ' Intermediate Education at mufassal 
cenkes where land .is much cheaper, the aspect of the problem 
will change. ■ There are 7,000 intermediate students in Calcutta, 
•of whom a considerable majority come from the mufassal. Though 
our available data are in some respects vague and unsatisfactory,' 
& careful analysis of them seems to show that on the figures of 
191^^18 the number of post-intermediate students, for whom 
provision should be made in Calcutta, is about 6,400, includmg 
those in medicine and law, so that if all the available accommod- 
ation in hostels and attached messes were devoted to these 
students, only a little over 1,600 would be unprovided for. The 
number may be even less than this, since it is difficult to apply 
to the large number of post-graduate and professional students 
•exactly the same treatment as to undergraduates. It must be 
recognised that much of the existing provision in attached messes— 
■organised in rented houses— is unsatisfactory. But it could be 
greatly improved if it ' were pramitted to hire these houses for 
a longer period than a single year. 

50. In view of the changes which we have proposed, it would be 
folly to suggest making residential provision for the whole existing 
body of students. Provision should be made only with a view to 
the needs of the future ^stem. But in the meanwhile, to tide over 
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the transition period, we reconimend that colleges should be encour- 
aged and helped to hire houses for a longer period than one year, 
and that for this purpose increased grants should be made out of 
the unspent balances. 

51. We do not recommend the immediate erection of new 
hostelsnn the central area of the city, where ground is excessively 
dear. In Chapter XXXVIII we have urged that an enquiry should 
be held into the best mode of dealing with the problems of educa- 
tional accommodation in Calcutta as a whole ; and that suitable 
sites for hostels should be acquired in the suburbs. It is estimated 
that the cost of erecting good hostels (apart from land) averages 
Es. 1,000 per student.^ The cost of hostels for 1,600 students- 
would therefore be about Rs. 16,00,000 and if (say) half of the 
existing accommodation in attached messes were replaced 
b}"- hostels the additional building cost would be about 
Rs. 12,00,000. This is, of course, exclusive of land ; but it is our 
hope that, with the co-operation of the Calcutta Improvement 
Trust and Corporation, blocks of suitable land in- the suburbs- 
might be obtained at a relatively low rate. We have suggested the- 
development of the University Institute and, as an experiment, 
the opening of one or two smaller institutes on a new plan (similar- 
to the Y. M. C. A. huts) in the students’ quarter in Calcutta and 
especially in connexion with groups of hostels which may be built in 
the suburbs. For experimental work of this kind and for provision 
of gymnasia and superintendents’ quarters in certain hostels we- 
suggest an outlay of about 2 lakhs of rupees. We hope that 
private beneficence will in this sphere come to the aid of Govern- 
ment : the provision of a model hostel being- a peculiarlj’" 
appropriate form for the expression of a rich man’s interest in the- 
welfare of students. But the Government should find, during 
the next five or six years, something like 30 lakhs of rupees for 
residential and cognate needs. 

52. We have now surveyed the principal needs of the colleges, 
both as they are now, and as they would be under the system of 
organisation which we propose ; and it has, ive hope, been made- 
clear that the very considerable cost of meeting these needs is 
not due to the form of the organisation which we propose, or is 
only due to it in a very slight degree ; but that expenditm'e on 

> Exporionce shows that smaU hostels (for 40 or SO students) are by far the best. 
Small hostels, howerer, ore relatively more costly to build. 
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sometbijig like the scale indicated above would in any case be 
nccessaiy as a means of removing the worst evils of the present 
S 3 ’stem, even ii the system itself remained unchanged. It is also 
•apparent not only that the additional expenditure proposed can 
be gradually and progressively undertaken, but that it ought to 
be so, both in regard to the teaching organisation and in regard to 
the provisioji of residential facihties, because it is only gradually 
that it will be possible to measure with accuracy the exact effect of - 
the other changes embodied in our scheme, and particularly of 
the intermediate colleges. It is "even possible (though not perhaps 
likelj-) that these changes, if largely enough conceived and gene- 
rously enough executed, may lead to an actual diminution of the 
rush towards purely literary courses, and to a change in the 
direction of the current which (if it takes place) ought to be taken 
into account before the whole of the funds we have asked for are 
expended. 

53. We come ne.\-t to the outlay which is necessary or desirable 
in order to strengthen the teaching organisation of the University. 

Tn dealing with this branch of the subject it- will be convenient 
fcst to consider the needs of the qrstem as it is now working ; but 
.always to keep in ^dew the fact that our scheme proposes a uni- 
fication of the resources of the University and the colleges in regard 
to both undergraduate and post-graduate work in the Faculties of 
Alts and Science, and that therefore it is essential to avoid unneces- 
sarj’- duplication. 

54. -The post-graduate scheme described in Chapter XV is 
.caiTied oii at a cost of more than 5 lakhs of rupees, of which Rs. ' 
1,25,000 is derived from lecture fees. The Government of India 
has contributed towards the cost' first by founding three chah-s 
and two readerships at an annual cost of Rs. 40,000 ; and secondly 
by a grant for the post-graduate ola8se.s in general of Rs. 15,000, 
The balance, more than half of the total, is taken from the general 
fluids of the Uifiversity, which are in fact derived almost wholly ' 
■from the profits on examinations. Fees at the matriculation, inter- 
mediate and B. A. examinations have been increased in order to 
meet these charges. The 138 fiiH-time umversily lecturers who 
provide the bulk of the instruction are paid" salaries, vaiyiug ifi 
nmount, which average Rs. 225 per mensem or £180 per annum. 

The funds do not permit these salaries to be increased, nor is any 
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superannuation scheme provided ; it is consequently difficult to 
retain the services of some of the abler teachers. It would demand 
an additional expenditure of about 1^ lakhs to increase the average 
salary to Ks. 300 ; which is not excessive for this grade of 
■work, seeing that we have suggested Rs. 200 as the average for 
"those ol the college teachers who are not heads of depart- 
ments. 

55. If our proposals are carried into effect, and if the colleges are 
enabled to equip themselves on the scale proposed, a very large 
proportion, if not the whole body, of post-graduate students, 
would ultimately be members of the colleges and identified with 
their corporate life, and it may be asked whether this ought not 
to affect the question of making grants to a central teaching 
■organisation which would then be no longer necessary on the same 
scale. But the existing post-graduate scheme will have to be 
continued until the new scheme is brought into working order, 
and help is needed for this purpose. Moreover, when the time for 
the change comes, and the system of co-operative teaching is 
established, the need for substantial funds at headquarters -will be 
not less than it now is, though these funds would then be used in a 
different way. To some extent they would have to be employed for 
paying supplementary allowances to college teachers for doing uni- 
versity work, or to the colleges themselves in order to enable them to 
obtain additional teaching strength. The teaching strength of the 
colleges by themselves, even on the scale we have defined, would 
be insufficient. We have allowed for only one teacher to every 
25 students. It is a low proportion. The proportion suggested 
for Dacca is one to fifteen. And if the whole of the existing 
university staff were distributed among the colleges in Calcutta, 
the proportion woidd— still be oldy one to seventeen. The truth 
is that the teaching strength engaged in university work in the 
University and colleges taken together is not.nearly great enough to 
do justice to the number of students ; ' it toU not be unduly great 
even if the existing university staff is maintained at full strength, . 
and combined with college staffs planned on the scale we have 
suggested. We therefore .recommend thafthe sum of lakhs 
should beprovided’for the strengthening of the existing post-graduate 
staff, with a view to its being ultimately employed to strengthen the 
college staffs by means of University payments to ‘ a])})oiu(,C(l ’ 
teachers when the new system comes into operation. 
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66. Certain new teaching posts in the University seem to us to be ' 
essential for the adequate worldng of the new sj^em, and imme- 
diately desirable even if the new system is delayed. First among 
these we should place the establishment of a department of educa- 
tion. We have in Chapter XLin shown the almost incalculable 
importance of the work that could be done by such a department, 
not only for the University, but for the whole educational system. '' 
It is important that the first professor of education should be a 
man of widedcnowledge and varied e3q)erience, versed in western 
educational experiments. He should in our judgment be paid not 
less than Rs. 1,000— 1,600 pennensem, together with a superannua- 
tion allowance of 10 per cent., and the appointment should be made 
in England in the method suggested in Chapter XXXIV. He 
would require at least four chief assistants at salaries of, say, 
Es. 200—400, also wth superannuation allowances. The total cost' 
of these salaries should thus amount to about Rs. 29,000. Other 
necessary departmental expenditure cannot be exactly computed, 
because it should be airanged for, as far as possible, in connexion 
with the training college for which we are not estimating. This 
would be a remunerative investment since its main purpose would 
be to tarin g the university courses into effective relations with the 
heeds of the schools. The professor of education should have a 
suite of rooms at the headquarters of the University, but he should 
also be intiinately connected with the new training college for 
which GoWnment has already made preparations. Ultimately, if 
an adequate number of trained teachers are to be supplied for the 
needs of the schools, a second and larger training college, more" 
closely connected Avith the University, would be desirable; but 
we put forward, no estimates for this. 

57 . We have directed attention to the very great importance of 
dealing vath the physical weakness of many Bengali students, and 
of providing them with guidance in the training of their' bodies. 

For this purpose we recommend the appointment of a Director of 
Physical Training, of the type now being produced with admirable 
results in many American universities.^ VTiile we cannot state defi- 
nitely the salary which ought to be paid to attract the right sort of 
man (who should be a medical man and an expert in physical training 
at the same time) we suggest Es. 1,000. For the work of dealing- 
.vith such immense numbers of students he would need, even for 
initial and tentative work, a couple of well t qualified assistants. 
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TJie cost of this staff as a whole might therefore be something 
like Es. 18,000 per annum. For further assistance and for 
appliances we estimate that about Es. 6,000 might be required 
annually. ^ . 

58. Some of the new university Boards may undertake special 
work for which substantial expenditure would be required. For 
example, the Board of Women’s Education might conduct enquiries 
into methods of education for girls and women and for this 
the annual sum of Es. 9,000 might not be too much. Again, if 
the Board of University Extension throws itself with great activity 
into the organisation of courses of lectures in different centres, it 
might require an annual grant amounting to as much as Es. 18,000. 
Thirdly, the Board of Examinations might find it necessary especi- 

^ aUy at first to conduct enquiries on a scale calling for the expenditure 
of as large a sum as Es. 12,000 per annum. 

59. It is In our judgment a grave reflection upon the university 
system of Bengal that it has done so little for the serious study 
of Bengali philology and literatxire. We recommend that this 
defect should be at once amended by the establishment in the Uni- 
versity of a Chair of Bengali, at a salary of at ledst Es. 600 — 900 
per mensem ; the professor would naturally work in close associa- 
tion with a group of college teachers, but the guidance of such a 
man would be necessary for the successful initiation of the serious 
study of the subjeot;. ProAusion "^should |,also be made for 
Urdu. 

60. The difficulty of th^medium of instruction, which has been 
fuUy discussed elsewhere in this report, makes it eminently desirable 
that modern methods of language study should be pursued in the 
University *, and we recommend the establishment of a post in 
phonetics on a salary of Es. 750. Again, in view of the high 
ilmportance of statistics as an aid to many branches of study, a 
gimilar teaching post at a corresponding salary would also be 
valuable. Each of these posts woidd form the nucleus of a 
department to be developed later,, but even in. the first instance we 
■estimate that a sum of Es. 300- per mensem might be required 
for subsidiary expenditure in each department. 

61. In view of the position occupied by Calcutta not only in 
Bengal but in India, and of the importance of the part which a 
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'iquipment. The Darblianga Building, its only centre of teaching, 
aas to find room for the very largely attended law classes and for the 
post-graduate classes which are frequented by 1,600 students, besides 
accommodating the Library, the Law Library andvthe administra- 
tive offices. It is impossible to carry on the steadily expanding 
work under these conditions ; and we have seen several classes 
being carried on simultaneously in the huge echoing Senate Hall. 
It will be impossible to carry on without additional accommodation 
the new system of co-operative teaching which we have advocated ; 
for though college lecture rooms can be used for this co-operative 
work, and we hope they will be used' to the maximum possible ex- 
tent, it is essential that there should be abundant accommodation 
at headquarters; And further demands upon accommodation , 
will be made for the improvement of the administrative system, 
and by the work of the departments of education and of physical 
training. The need for additional accommodation has long been 
felt. The Government of India found the money for the purchase 
of the fish-market site which is ready to be used ; and as a consider- 
able economy was effected m the purchase of the site, a sum of about 
4 lakhs is in hand for building. Before the war the cost of the- 
building plamied to fill the site was estimated at 10 lakhs. We 
think that in order to make the fullest use of the space the building 
proposed should be a five-storied one ; and in view of thisp and 
of the increased cost of building, we think that 13 or 14 lakhs ought 
now to be allowed ; while the furnishing of a building on this scale ' 
would probably cost a lakh. For these purposes a capital sum of 
about 11 lakhs will have to be provided ; and without this provision 
the new system which we propose will be crippled from the 
outset. 

' ^ "S 

63. Not less important than buildiugs are books, an essential 
material of aU serious study. The University Library is of very 
recent origin ; and some of the indispensable parts of a sound 
equipment are still lacking to it. Mucu might be done by ^syste- 
matic co-operation with other libraries, especially that of Presidency 
College, so conveniently near. But this is not enough. The 
University of Calcutta should have a first-rate library ; and we 
recommend that a sum of 2 lakhs should be pro\’ided for initial 
expenditure on books and an annual library grant of Rs. 50,000 for 
the further nurchase of books and periodicals For the proper use 
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' ' ' ■ , 

of a library, and still more for the ptopbr eo-ordination of smj 
libraries, liigbly sldllcd library direction is necessary. ' "Wkl e 
needed is a man of professorial standing, with a salary of (a;) 

Es. 600—800 per mensem, and we recommend that funds slioitok 
provided tor the engagement of such an officer. 

04. From the benefactions of Sir dTarak Mh Paht aid Si 
' Hash Behary Ghosh the University has been enabled to mb a 
considerable advance in the higher teaching of science. But, im 
the ci’cction of the College of Science in Upper Circular Eoad, tk 
Univeraty itself had to find the funds out of its accumulated 
balances, and without uid from public sources. These balances ait 
now exhausted ; and the laboratories are as yet only half-equipped.. 
About a lakh will be required for their adequate equipment. Tie : 
’Government of India makes a grant of lls. 12,000 per annum ioi tie'^ 
maintenance of the Palit laboratories in physics and chemistry. 
The botany and zoology laboratories stand in need of equipment; , 
and this equipment (mcluding departmental libraries) will co^ 
about Es. 60,000. The accommodation in the College of Science it 
too smali to permit of its expansion; especially if the College is 
to become a centre of technological training, as was intended by 
the founders of the Ghosh and Palit Trusts. There is spme.room 
for expansion' oh the site; but it would be highly desirable that 
a neighbouring site should be acqiiiied before the price soars too 
high - if could now bo got for about .4 lakhs. This should be 
provided, together with 6 likhs for building. _ We have abeadf 
Mted that expansion is also necessary in the scientific laboratories 
of Presidency College. This college is likely to become the chief - 
centre of pure science teaching, and of honours work 'in several 
branches, just as the College of Soieiice, without excluding pure 
science,- is likely to become the chief centre of technological 
work. 

65 And this brings us to a final topic, hitherto untouched ; 
the need for the development of' certiun of ,the more practical 
branches of higher work. Hitherto we have been discussing the 
demands of the kind of work already earned on. But it is vitally - 
important that the influence of the Umvrasity should be so exerted 
as to draw able young men into the scientific industries, and to 
forw'ard.reseMchint(i their problems., The need of advance iu this 
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' ,irectioii lias recently been emphasised on two sides : by the Univer- 
in its schemes of technological courses whiob are discussed 
i, Isewhere ; and by the Indian Industrial Commission. We recog- 
"lise that, when the proposals of the Indian Industrial Commission 
ire carried into efieot, some developments in this field ought to take 
^ fiace in co-operation with Government and we strongly mge tho- 
‘-impoitance of associating work of this kind with the University 
■both in order that technology may not be unduly separated feom 
: .pure science, and in order that the carrying on of such work may 
.'.be allowed to exercise its influence upon the life and thought of the 
.'University and its students. It is ob'vious that Calcutta, among 
the leading industrial centres of India, has a high claim to be made 
;a principal centre of such work. We have recommended in 
^Chapter XL VIII that equipment should be provided for teaching 
and research in colour chemis'try, in the sciences of the leather indus- 
try and in the sciences affecting the oil and fat industries. Wo esti- 
mate that a good start could be made in these industries at a cost of 
Rs. 2,500 per meyisem in each case. We have also recommended 
that the University should institute a course of training for agricul- 
tural experts, working in coimexion with a proposed Government 
Institute, but also able to utilise a model farm which is, we under- 
stand, likely to be available. -We estimate the cost of carrying 
out the scheme described in Chapter XL VII at about Rs. 2,200 per 
vicnsem. The total cost of making a start in these new practical 
-departments would thus amount to about Es. 1,16,400 per annum. 
We should hope that, once started, they would receive material 
aid from the industries they would serve. 

66. We return in conclusion to the need for facing the cost^ 
involved' in effecting reform in the conditions of students’ residence 
in the city of Calcutta and at the degree colleges (excluding those at 
Dacca) in the Bengal mufassaj. In Chapter XIX we have shown 
that such a reform is nece.ssaty in the interests of health and dis- 
cipline : in Chapter XXXIX we have suggested the steps'by which 
it may gradually be realised. The Uriiversitios’ Commission of 1902 
in directing attention to this difficult problem, expressed the hope 
that the efforts of the colleges in contributing to the maintenance 
of hostels for their students would be seconded by public-spirited 


* See Summary Table H, in p.wa. 75 botow. 
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but that (except ia the case of university colleges/ they should not 
be increased. If or when any of the existing first-grade colleges 
devoted itself wholly to intermediate work, and passed under the 
jurisdiction of the Board of Secondary and Intermediate Education, 
its grant as a college of the University would of course lapse, since 
its needs would be 'provided for by the Board. The lapsed grant 
might tllen be made available for the further development of the 


72. The administrative work of the Mufassal Board would 
necessarily involve some expense. IVe propose that the revenue 
and expenditure of the examinations in the mufassal colleges should 
be kept in a separate account, and that any profit from 
them should go towards these administrative charges. But it is 
not to be anticipated that the surplus (if any) would be sufficient 
to meet these charges. It therefore seems necessary that they 
^ould be imposed upon the taxpayer. The chief items would be 
>(i) the salary of a secretary, (say) Es. 400 per mensem ; and (ii) the 
travelling expenses of members of the Board, say Es. 6,000 pesr 

annum, or a total of (say) Es. 9,800 per a«n«7B. To cover contin- 
gencies we suggest a total grant under this head of Es. 12,000 per 
annum. Should any considerable number of the existing mufassal 
cofieges pass into the category of intermediate colleges, the charge' 
for fravefimg expenses would be proportionately reduced; and the 

grant might be revised at the end of five years. , ■!/ ' 


of ft V ^ required to proidde for the Vork 

since th^T f no estimate, 

Te rim assigned to" 

the Commission (Chapter LH, paragraphs 63-62). 
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wMoKis set out in the table below in Bengal is that 
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75. It will now be convenient to summarise in tabular form the 


recommendations we bave made. 



' /. — AMHional annval ^ grattU proposed for noto purposes.^ 

A. Improvements in secondary and intermediate 
edneation excluding rovenuo from examina- 
tions (para. 19} 


Bs. 

40,00.000 

B. DaocoUnivcrBity — 

Immediato expenses lor 1,500 students (para. 
32) 

7,00,000 


Additional cost for 600 additional students in 
Dacca (pnro. 28) 

80,000 

7,80,000 


C. Teaching University of Cnlcntto — 

(a) Administration (xmra. 35) 

71,400 


Expenses of now Boards (para. 30) 

30,000 


(6) 3^ayeIIing expenses (para. 37) . 

10,000 


(e) Now university chairs at the Sanskrit and 
lelamiia CoUeggs (.tjota. 46\. . 

26.000 


(d) Addition for Presidoney Chairs (parn. 47) . 

60,000 


(e) Fund lor payment of university teachers 
_ (para. 64) 

1,26,000 


( f } Department of Edneation (salaries) (para. 
6C) 

29,000 


(p) Physical education of students (para. 67) . 

24,000 


(A) Bengali (para. 60) 

0,000 


(«) Urdu (p.ara. 69) 

0,000 


(}') Phonetics (pnro. CO) . . .s • 

12,000 


(A) Statistics (para. 00) .... 

12,000 


(f) Library gr.-int (p.ara. 03) . . . . 

60,000 


(in) Librarian (para. 03) .... 

7.200 


(nj-Jfew technological departments ond ogri- 
culturo (pir.i. 05) .... 

1,10,400 


(o) Contribution to Calcutta colleges for their 
improvement ’ (paras. 43-44) 

0,37,000 

12,24,200 

D. jrnfos.sal colleges (excluding Dacca *) — 

12,000 

. 

Alufnssal Board (paro. 72) . . - . 


Contribution to niufassal colleges ’for tlicir 
improvement (pain. 70) .... 

6,00,000 

6,12,000 

Gr&kd Totai. 

• s. 

05,10,200 


* Tho oompcn'sBfion lo bo given to the University for llio of tlic nmtrionlntion nnd 
intermediate osntnination fco is estimated at between 3 nOd 4 inUlis of rupees. This 
cannot bo regarded ns n new grant. 

* For tho gradual ond progressive steps by wliicb this cspendilurc would bceomc 
necessary, see pnrns. 1,11, 13, 44, 52, 00. 

* This includes provision for tlic new Islnmia College and tlie reconstruction of Sanskrit 
Collegow So long ns the post-intermediate course remains n two years’ course this figure 
may bo reduced to 4, if not 3, laklis. 

* Wo have not included estimates for tho buildings required for the Teachers’ Troining 
ColleiJe, the Tslnmin College and the additions lo the Srnskiit College. 
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N 

Bs. 

Grant jmm Omttnmml to the Vniartity of CaWla 
in compensation for toss of matriculatiott and inttr- 
inedials examination fses 

. . 3,00,000 

. Certain capital grants proposed for the Teaching 
Vnimsilj/ of CalcuUa and, mufaual edlcges 
{excluding Daeca)^ 

Kew ecicnce deportments at Presidency College 
(para. 47) 

4,00,000 

Besideiitial aceommodaiion for Calcutta— 
Espendituns on hostels (para. 51) . . 

10,00,000 

For replacement of attached messcsipaca. 51) 

12,00,000 

Students’ clubs, gymnasia, etc. (para. SI) . 

2,00,000 

library (para. 63)— Initial grant for boohs 

2,00,000 

Laboratories and bbrarics for botany ond 
zoology (para. 04) 

50,000 

Extension for teehnological laboratories, land 
and buildings (para. 62) . 

io,po,'ooo 

Xew Unireraity building on fish market site 

andfumitnrefarit(para.G2) , . . 

11,00,000 

Hostels in muiassal eoUeges (para. 70) . 

4,00,000 


01,50,000 


7G. It may be urged not unreasonably that this represents an 
expenditure upon university education which -is unduly high in 
proportion to that proposed upon secondary education. "We 
recognise that this is so. But it may be noted that the sum of 
from three to four lakhs assigned as compensation to the University 
for the sunender of its profits on the conduct of the matriculation 
and intermediate examinations is really an expenditure on 
secondary education, inasmuch as it does not add to the existing 
, resources of the University, and does release for the improvement 
of the schools the proceeds of the examination fees paid by 
students or their parente. Thus the annual sum proposed for 
secondary and intermediate work really amounts to Es. 43 lakhs 
and the new annual expenditure upon university education to Es 21 
lal^; that is to say, we propose that of' the new expenditure 
not^far short of twice as much should be devoted to the' schools 
as to umversity work. 

77. The Univertities' Commission of 1902 in tJiP fi„ni j , 

tjl6 uDQtllciai DOSltlOH ftf ■fsliA ^ ”1 1 • *1 ^ 

T can be materially sirength- 



seepaias.l.60,52,65,68. 
*Roport,page72. 


might be nadErtaten 
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eiied, the prospect of any thorough change for the better must be 
indefinitely postponed.’ Our conclusion is the same. A new educa- 
tional outlook is sorely needed in the schools and colleges of Bengal, 
, But this reform, which must draw its chief strength from a deter- 
mined moveifient in public opinion, cannot be achieved without 
larger funds. We have expressed the hope that a considerable 
and increasing part of the financial help which will be now required 
may be furnished by contributions from the well-wishers of ^uoa- 
tion. But as giving a lead to this generosity, which will be all the 
more significant if it takes the form of a large number of gmplf 
gifts from subscribers with narrow means, the action of Government 
is indispensable. Public authority may in many ways encomage 
private liberality and give wise direction to it. For this reason we 
hav^beenthe less reluctant to advise new educational expenditure 
from public funds upon a scale unprecedented in the financial 
history of Bengal. " 

. 78. But we are aware that what we have proposed may at first 
sight appear too exacting a burden upon the public revenues. We 
should- agree, if the expenditure which we advise to be made were 
unproductive. But in our belief it will be remimerative expendi- 
ture, not only in its effect upon the deeper sources of moral strength 
but also upon the economic welfare of the country and upon its 
civic and industrial initiative. We should not have thought it 
desirable -to propose expenditure with a view to the indefinite 
enlargement of the kinds of unprofitable education now prevalent 
in Bengal, Highly as we appreciate the sacrifices made by many 
Tparents and pupils in order that they may avail themselves of the 
existing educational opportunities, we are none the less convinced 
that the education which they receive is in most cases far from being 
well-adapted to their individual needs or to the present requirements 
of the country as a whole. Bengal requires t 3 q)es of education 
which make the individual more productive and enhance the social 
and economic well-being of the whole people. These tj^ies of educa- 
tion, however, are more costly than the education now supplied. 
If it is urged that the taxpayers of Bengal are too poor to be able to 
pay for the adA'antages of such an improved education, our answer 
is that Bengal is too poor to be able to afford the waste of ability 
which is caused by the present system. It squanders her most 
valuable asset, which is the brain power and moral vigour of her 
sons : in a grave degree it fails to turn their great abilities towards 
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the most socially useful ends : it does little to train their powers of 
initiatiTe, and to inculcate independence of mind and judgment, A 
change which will help in getting rid of these shortcomings in the 
present system of education and which will give a stimulus to the 
capacity for public service in new careers will in the long run be 
an economy, as well as in other ways a boon to Bengal ; and, 
through Bengal, to India and the world. 



CHAPTER LIL 


' SuMMABY OP Recommendations. 

1. Tlie recapitulation, of our main recommendations, set out 
below, is intended for convenience. Tlie precise phrases of the 
following clauses must not be regarded as authoritative in them- 
selves, but must be interpreted in th.e light of tbe fuller statement 
embodied in tbe foregoing chapters, to winch references are appended 
in the margin.-^ Moreover, we desire it to be understood that the 
recommendations set out below do not constitute the whole of our 
recommendations, but embody chiefly those upon which we think _ 
that immediate or early action ought to”*be taken. Many recom- 
mendations and suggestions, intended for the guidance of the 
new governing bodies of the universities, or of the proposed new 
authority for secondary education, are not here referred to, but 
will be found, ivith the considerations on which they are based, 
in the main body of the report. 

Recommendations relating to secondary education. 

2: Ho satisfactory reorganisation of the university system of - 
Bengal wll be possible unless and until a radical reorganisation 
of the system of secondary education, upon which university work 
depends, is carried into effect. The deficiencies of the existing 
secondary system are radical and patent. Thej’^ arise, in the 
main, from four principal causes, (c) In the first place, most of 
the high English schools are under-equipped and are conducted 
by an underpaid and for the most part an untrained staff.' (6) 
In the second place, they are unduly dominated by an examination 
{the matriculation) which is itself ill-designed and not of sufficiently 
high standard, and which gives no encouragement to many lines 
of study necessary for the welfare of the pupils and for the pros- 
perity of the country, (c) In the third place, owing to the existing 
-division of .authority between the University and the Department 
of Public Instruction there, is no adequate machinery for super- 
vising, guiding and assisting the work of the schools os a whole ; 
in other words, no coherent system of secondary education yet 
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exists, (d) In the fourth place, a large and vitally important 
part of secondary instruction is actually conducted, nob by the 
schools, blit by the colleges of the University in their iutorraediate 
classes ; and, because it is so conducted, it largely fails of its 
purpose, partly because the methods chiefly employed (those of 
the mass-lecture) arc unsuitable for work at this stage, and partly 
because many subjects and lines of study, especially those which 
have a vocational bearing, are almost wholly disregarded. 

3. A ~adical reform of these conditions is necessary not only 
, for university reform, but also for national progress in Bengal. 
The principal changes which we recommend for this pimposc arc 
as follows ■ 

(i) The stage of admission to the University should be 
{appro.vimately) that of the present intermediate 
instead of that of the present jnntriciilation. 

(I'l) The duty of providing training at the intermediate stage 
should be transferred from the univcrsitic-s to new 
institutions to be known as ' Intermediate Colleges,' 
some of which should be attached to selected high 
schools, while others should be organised ns distinct 
institutions. There should be at len.st one intermediate 
college in each district* of the presidency, besides 
a certain number in Calcutta and Dacca; and the 
courses of the intermediate colleges should be so framed 
as to afford preparation not only for the ordinary degree 
courses of the University in arts and science, but also 
for the medical, engineering and tcacliing profession.^ 
and for careers in agriculture/ commerce and industry. 

(m) The intermediate colleges for men should in all cases be 
separate from' degree colleges, and even where they are 
provided or managed by closely-linlccd authorities, 
should be organised under a distinct educational and 
financial control. 


(tv) There should be two secondatj* school examinations, 
the first, approximately 'corresponding to the present 
matricidation, to be taken at the end of the hirrh school 
stag., at fc nmml ago of 1C, or, in apecW mp aj 
«» age of isl and to be knoaii „ ft, ^ ,,1 , 
^nation ; fc eeMnd, appronimatciv coTOpondin" 
to toe present inlermedmte, bnt innob mote 
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in its range, to bo taken at tbe end of the intermediate C 
college course, at the normal age of 18, and to be ^ 
known as the intermediate college examination. 
Success in this examination should constitute the 
normal test of admission to university courses. The 
range and standards of both of these examinations 
should be carefully reconsidered. Detailed recommend- 
ations on these heads will be found in Chapter XXXI, 
p(iragraphs 31-70, and in Chapter XXXII. 

(u) The existing Department of Public Instruction is not so 
organised as to be able to regulate and supervise the 
new system; more than half of the high English 
schools are at present entirely outside its jurisdiction. 
And although the University is entitled to a large voice 
in their affairs, its governing bodies cannot be so organised 
as to be able to deal effectively with them, especially as 
tlicy lack the necessary funds. We therefore recom-c 
mend that there should be established a Board of Second- ^ 
ary and Intermediate Education, to consist of from 
fifteen to eighteen members, with power to appoint 
advisory and other committees including outside mem- 
bers. Among the statutory committees of the Board c 
should be included a committee on the education ofp 
girls and a committee on madrassahs, the latter toc 
conduct the examination of the reformed madrassahi) 
course. The Board should also have" the power to 5 
constitute provincial or divisional advisory councils. i 

(vi) It should be provided that a majority of the Board should j 
consist of non-official members, and that the Board i 
should ahvays include at least Ihree representatives 
of Hindu and at least three of Huslim interests. Subject 
to these provisos, the Board should include : (a) a j 
salaried President, appointed by Govermnent ; (&) the 
, Director of Public Instruction, cx-oficio ; (c) a member 
elected by the non-official members of the Bengal 
Legislative Council ; (d) five representatives appointed 
by the University of Calcutta and two liy the Univer- 
sity of Dacca ; (c) from five to eight members appointed 
by Govcrnniciit among whom should be included (if 
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not ollierwise prowdcd for) rcprcseiilaiivcs of the 
needs of industry, commerce, ngriculturc, medicine 
and public health, aecoiidary and inlcrmcdiatc educa- 
tion, the educational needs of girls and those of the 
domiciled community. 

(vii) The powers of the Board should be : (o) to define the 
various curricula to he followed in liigli scliooLs and 
intermediate colleges ; {h) to conduct the two secondary 
school c-xaminations described above, subject to the 
prornso that the universities should iu each case have 
the power to determine what forms of tlie intermediate 
college examination they would accept, aud under what 
conditions, as qualifying for admission to their courses 
in various faculties; (c) to giant, after inspection, 
formal recognition to high schools and intermediate 
colleges as qualified to present candidates for the high 
school or the intermediate college examinations, and 
as adequately organised and equipped places of instruct- 
ion; {d)Jo advise Government ns to the needs of 
these grades of education, and as to the l^est modes 
of expending the available funds for these purposes. 
In the opinion of the majority of the Commission it 
is essential for the adequate performance of the' func- 
tions of the Board that it should have an inspectorial 
-'Staff of its own and that it should exorcise suhsfantial 
executive powers, especially in regard to the distribu- 
tion of grants to schools aud intermediate colleges 
(within the limits of the allotments made for these 
purposes by Government in its annual budget), and 
in regard to the exercise of control over such high 
schools and intermediate colleges as in, ay be maintained 
out of pubho funds, 

{vin) The Board thus organised, with its President, should 
not be wholly separated from the Department of 
Pubhc Instruction, but should be regarded as an ' 
important branch or a^ect of the whole system of 
educational organisation, closely linked with the other 
branches, especially through the Director ‘of Public 

1 office 

would .thus be materially changed. He would be 
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relieved of much detailed work, bnt he would become 
chief of thg' .staff and _ expert advisor to the Member 
or ]\fini.sfcer in charge of Education, and would hinuself 
be in touch Avith all the aspects of educational work. 

To express this important change in the functions of 
Ihe Director we recommend that ho should be given 
the position of a secretary to Government. 

(I'x) In order to give unity to the educational .system by^jj 
reducing the existing cleavage between Government r'" 
schools and colleges and privately managed schools, 
and by facilitating an interchange of teachers among 
t.hc.so institutions, the main body of the teaching staff 
of the Government schools and intermediate colleges 
should be gradually reorganised upon a professional 
r.athcr than a service basis, the fullest safeguards being 
l.nkrn to jnotcct llm actual or pro.spectivc rights of 
members of the existing sctauccs. and to ensure an 
adequate s.'ilary scale and rcaisonablo security of tenure 
under the new system. At the .same time a superannua- 
tion fund for teachers should be organised to replace 
the cxist-ing pension system for future recruits to the 
profc.ssion. To this superannuation fund all aided 
schools .sliould be required, and nil recognised but 
unaided .schools .should be encouraged, to contribute. 

(x) In vicAv of t,hc need of enlisting the services of 
number of western-trained teachers in the reorgan- 
isat.ion of secondary and intermediate work in 
Bengal, a special corps of wcst.CTn-trnined teachers 
should be organised, the members of which should bo 
enlisted not on uniform graded r.alcs of pay, but on 
such terms and conditions as miglii be nocc.s.sary to 
secure the right, .t,)q)e.s of men and women in each case. 
Their' .ser\dces should be available, under the direction 
of the Board, eitlier in Government in.stitutions, or in 
private in^itutioiis which cxprc.s.scd a desire for their 
sendees. 

Gmcrarrccoimnemlaiions rcganlivri wtirenihf irorh 
4. All-hongli nn effective rporgani.sal.ion of secondary .and inror- 
mediate educ.sfion Avould gre.atly improve the qii.slity of university 
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work, by improving the quality of the students entering the TJmvcr- 
sity, and by withdrawing for more appropriate treatment very 
large numbers of students who aro unready for university methods 
of instruction, this would not of itself remove the ^avc evils which 
now exist ; the university system of Bengal is, in our judgment, 
fimdamentally defective in almost every asqjcct, and, in so fat 
os it does good work, docs it in spite of the method of organisation 
now in vogue. 

6. The defects of the system, which wo have analysed in detail 
in the earlier part of this report, affect primarily the students 
following coiu'scs in the T'acnlties of Art.s and Science, who number 
about eleven out of every thirteen of the total, These defects 
may be briefly summarised as follows ; (n) The numbers ate too 
^ great to be efficiently dealt watli by a single university organisation ; 
and this mil remain true even if the intermediate students (two- 
tliirds of the whole number) ate withdrawn. (Z») The undergraduate 
courses of instnietion in arts and science arc given by colleges 
f’ which arc almost entirely self-contained and in many cases widely 
scattered, and generally too meagrely staffed and equipped to be 
able to do justice to their students ; some of them being wholly, and 
most of them mainly, dependent upon the fees paid hy the 
students— a source of income wholly inadequafe for the purpose. 
Even in Calcutta, where there arc many colleges, there is no efficient 
co-operation, (c) The courses of instruction are too predominantly 
JO. literary in character and too little varied to siut various needs ; 
not is there adequate provision for training in technical subjects: 
At the same time, the methods of instruction arc far too mechanical, 
depending mainly upon moss-lectures, and giving a quite insuffi- 
cient place to individual guidance and advice, nor do they allow 
for variation of method to meet JLhe needs of different students. 
This is due in part to the enoiraons numbers which have to he dealt 
with ; in part to the influence of a had tradition ; but mainly, 
perhaps, to the fact that since the University is (in regard to undcr- 
)7. graduate work) almost exclusively an examinmg body, external 
to the coUeges, the colleges tend to regard themselves as mere 
coaching institutions, and the influence of the examinations exer- 
cises an undue domination over the minds of teachers and students 
ahke. (dj The great majority of the teachers are gravely 
3, und^aid, and have no legal security of lenm-e and next to 
no freedom m their work, while most of them have po prospect 
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\ ' 
of atfaipiiig to positions of dignity and importance, such as -vronld 
f orm a stimulus to good work ; tlio result is, that the profession x in , ^ 
of a college teacher has no prestige and attracts few men of the 
highest ability, (e) While the University has recently undertalcen 
the direct control of almost the whole of the post-graduate work Chaptei 
for the degrees'of M.A. and M.Sc., and has brought about consider- 
able improvements in this regard, there is, because of this 
division, an unhappy cleavage between the higher and lower 
teaching work of the University and its colleges, which has led to 
some friction, and has tended to the impoverishment of under- 
graduate work. (/) The system of government and administration 
of the University is unsatisfactory and ineffective as an instrument 
for the encouragement of learning ; and the relations between 
the University on the one hand and the colleges on the other -are 
of such a land that, while there is no really effective means of r™®- ' 
securing the efficiency of the colleges, yet they are under an 
unduly rigid control which restricts their freedom of action and 
makes it difficult for them to show any independent initiative. 

{g) The University is loaded with administrative fxmetions, 
particularly in regard to the recognition of schools, which it 
cannot adequately perform, and which bring it into difficult 
relations with the educational organisation of the State. (70 
The relations between Government and the University are of an 
unsatisfactory kind, involving fat too much detailed Government 
intervention which cannot be satisfactorily exorcised and which 
undermines the sense of re.sponsihility of Ihe university 
authorities; while the pccxiliar relation between the University 
of Calcutta and the Imperial and provincial Governments adds|‘'^'^ 
an element of complexity and confusion which is not found in 
the other Indian universities. (T) Tlio regulations which govern 
the work of the University arc unduly rigid and difficult to modify, 

(j) Despite consi.sient efforts and large expenditure diuing recent xix 
year^, the conditions under xvhich many of the students live are 
such as must be deleterious to their health, morals, and work ; and * 
there is a lack of that cojpioTatc spirit which constitutes one of 
the most educative factors in university life. [Ic) Finally, owing qiijni^ 
to the practice which has been followed ever since the foundation 
of the Indian universities of treating nnivcx’sity qualificatiojis as 
the sole fornxal credentials for public cmplo)'mcnt — a practice. ^ 
which has been insensibly extended so that oven minor clerkshipsj 

X 2 
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are in a large degree filled on this basis—loo many of the stndents 
think of their university course not as a thing worth pursuing for 
itself, or as a training for life, but simply as a means of obtaining 
admission to careers for which, in many cases, no university 
training ought to be required. 

0. One of the essential and most efficient remedies for the evils 
described in the foregoing paragraph is the creation of new 
universities, wherein the teaching fimction can be assured of its due 
predominance. To this end we recommend the organisation 
of the teacliing resources which exist in the city of Calcutta in 
such a way as to create a real teaching university; wo 
recommend that the project of a university at Dacca should be 
carried into effect at the earliest possible moment ; and we 
also recommend the adoption of a mode of organisation for the 
mufassal colleges which will encourage the gradual rise of new 
university centres by the concent.Tation of resources for higher 
teaching at a few points. But before we turn to these proposals 
it will bo convenient to set forth certain general recommendations 
affecting all the university organisations alike, Calcutta, Dacca, and 
the funirc or ‘ potential ’ univeraties of Bengal. 

7. Tlie following recommendations are applicable to all univer- 
sities which may now or in the future he created in Bengal : — 
(s’?) The Governor-General and the 6o^cmment of India 
should cease to stand in the special relationship wdiieh 
they at present occupy in relation to the University 
of Calcntta. The Imperial Legislative Council should 
retain responsibility for all legislation affecting the 
fundamental Acts of universities; and the Governor- 
General should assume the office of Visitor of the 
Universities of Calcutta and Dacca and of any future 
universities which may in future be created in Bengal 
performing (with the aid of a special organisation for 
university work) the functions of visitation_of advice 
in regard to the co-ordination of effort with the univer- 
sities of other provinces, of giving encouragement and 
assistance to research, and of affording dielp in the 
recruitment of teachei-s. \Ye venture to ^gest that 
'ahKu if these visitoriaU functions 

underpaid, over all the universities pf 

uo freedom 
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(xii) I’lie Governor o£ Bengal sitould be Cbancellor of the cjiBpi 
Universities of Calcutta and Dacca, and of any future 
universities in Bengal, xicrforraing functions in many 
respects diflferent from those now assumed by the ana l 
C lianccIIor : tiieso functions arc more fully defined in i 7 . 2 o. 
Chapters XXXIII, XXXVII and L. 

{xiii) The Government of Bengal should take the place of theanpi, 
Government of India in all ordinary dc.alings between 
the State and the universities in Bengal ; though the 
functions of Government in this regard should be in amiiti 
many respects different from what they now arc, and p.is, 
in particular, should involve much less dclailcd inter- 
ference in academic affairs than is now the case. 

(xiv) The regulations governing the wo3 k of the universities 
should be made less rigid, and should be classified hi 
accordance with the character of their subject-matter. 

The clas.si(ication which wc recommend is as follows : 

(rt) The Acl, made and allcmblc only by the Imperial cImp),; 
Legislative Council ; (6) the Stulutcs, made in tlie iirnl mr.H 
instance (as a schedule to the Act) by the Imperial 
Legislative Council, but subsequently capable of being 
altered or added to by the Court of the University, pira. i 
subject to the approval of the Government of Bengal > 

(c) the Oi'dimtnccs, made by the lixecutivo Council 
of the University, subject to ratification by the Court, 
the Chancellor having the right of veto ; {(!) the 
Jiegiflations, made by appropriate bodies in the 
University to which such powers are entrusted by 
Statute or Ordinance. 

(.ri>) Honours courses, distinct from the outset from pass 
courses, should be instituted in the universities in order 
to make provision for the needs of abler students ; and 
the pa.cs courses should be arranged in coherent groups 
of subjects. Facilities should be afforded for change 
from pass to honours courses and nice versa, 

(xvi) The duration of the degree course should bo three j'cars 

after the intermediate stage ; thi.s provision being ' 
apjilicd immediately in regard to honours cour.se.s, and ^ | 
at an early date in pass courses. In appropriate cases 
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honours graduates should bo porniittcd to proceed to 
the degree of M. A. one year after talcing their degree. 

(mi) The titles of professor' and reader should be strictly 
reserved for persons upon whom these titles are con- 
feiTcd by a miiversity, and who arc in receipt of a 
minimum salary, to be defined. 

[xoiii) Appointments to professorships and readerships should 
bo made by sirecial selection committees including 
external experts ; and, in order that there may be in 
each university a certain number of Avestem-trained 
teachers of these ranks, a defined number .of pro- 
fessorships and readerships in+ each university should 
bo appointed on the nomination of selection committees 
acting in England, but including representatives named 
by the 'Universily, 

(xk) Small CiAal Service Commissions should be appointed 
in comiexion A\ith the Government of India and the 
Provincial Govcinmout. The duties of these Commis- 
sions should be (a) to define the stage of educational 
attainment which should be required in the case of 
various groups of -posts midor Government; (bf to 
conduct competitive tests among qualified candidates 
for such vacancies as may be annoilnced, under such 
conditions as may be defined ; (c) to approA'e all appoint- 
ments made by direct nomination in cases- Avhci’e this 
method of appointment is held to b& desirable. 

(xx) In view of the ueoesaty for paying greater attention 

to the health and phymeal welfare of students, a 
director of physical training, holding the rank and 
salary of a professor, should be appointed in each 
^versity ; and a Board of Students’ Welfare/ includ- 
ing medical representatives, should be one ~ of. the 
standing boards or committees of each university. ' 
Eesponsibility 'for the supervision of the conditions 
of students’ residence should be assigned to the 
appropriate authorities. 

(xxi) Having regard to the comporativdy backward condition 

of the Muslim commumty in regard to education, every 
reasonable means should be taken to encourage Muslim 

^ students, and to. safeguard their interests. We bavn 
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lield this need always in view, and our numerous and 
important recommendations to this end are summarised 
in a spe^I chapter. 

Becomncndalions rdating to tJie University of Dacca. 

8. The establishment at Dacca of a new university of tho®^ 
teaching and residential type was promised by the Government paraa, 
of India in 1912, and an elaborate scheme for its organisation has 
been published. Even if no such undertaking had over beeniWi/, 
^ven, we should have recommended the establishment of a teaching i^c 
university at Dacca, as a means of relieving the pressure on Calcutta , 
and of introducing, under favourable circumstances, new methods 

of university organisation. The im|5ortance of the city of Dacca 
as the second toAvn in Bengal and the centre of Eastern Bengal, 
as well as the number and variety of its educational institutions, 
render it a favourable site for an experiment of this order. ' 

9. While we recognise the great value of the original report 
of the Dacca University Committee, wliich set before India, for 
the first time in a clear form, the ideal of a residential and teaching 
university, wo thinli that for the sake of economy and simplicity 
of organisation it is desirable to depart from some of the main 
features of the scheme embodied in the report. In particular we ' 
thinlv that the conditions now existing, and the changes suggested 

in other parts of our scheme of reform (notably the system of 
intermediate colleges), render it deskable to depart from throe 
features of the original scheme : (a) the organisation of . the 
University as a piuely governmental institution ; (6) the «p j 
organisation of the University upon a collegiate basis ; and (c) 
the staffing of the University almost wholly by means of service ' 
appointments. Nor doove think it desirable that separate and 
distinct provision should be made for the needs of the well-to-do 
classes, as proposed in the original report. And we have not 
thought it necessary to follow the Dacca University Committee in 
defining in detail the courses to be followed, since this seems to 
us to be an essential function of the new academic bodies when 
constituted. 

10. We hold it to be of great importance that the -new 
University at Dacca should bo sot on loot at the earliest possible 
date; and for that reason, we should advocate its'" establishment, 
even if it be not found possible at once to provide all the additioual 
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equipment required. Our rccommcndatious in regard to Dacca 

are as follows : — , i r , t 

(xscii) The University of Dacca should be established as a 
unitary leaching university, •wherein all formal inslruct- 
tion given in the name of the University should be 
given by olficers of the University and under the direct 
control of the university aui-horitics, no collegiate 
organisation being intciposcd between thc.se autliori- 
tics and the students. 

{xxiii) The principal authorities of the Universil)' should be:-- 
{a) the Visitor (the Governor-General of India) ; (l>) the 
Chancellor (the Governor of Bengal) ; (c) a full-time 
salaried Vice-Chancellor; (d) a widely representativo 
Court, including cj>offie!o, elected and noimnatcd 
members; tlie Coiut should have the power of making 
Statutes, of approving the financial policy of the Uni- 
versity, and of generally reviewing its work, and, since 
so largo a body could not meet frequently, it should 
elect a Commitlco of Kclercncc to roprc.sciit it in dealing 
with the Executive Council; (c) a small Executive 
Council, with substantial powers of control over fmaiico 
and the general policy of the Univer-sity and with power 
to inahc Ordinances ; (/) an Acadenric Council mcluding 
the principal teachers of the University, and having 
large independent powers in all purely academic ques- 
tions affecting com'ses of study, examinations and 
degrees; (g) Faculties, Boards of Studies and other 
statutory Boards. ' ' 

(xxiv) Government should mttke to the University a slated 
annual block-grant, leaving to the universitj\ authori- 
ties (subject to annual audit) the responsibility for 
expending tbese funds in the' most economical way, 
and for raismg, by i>rivalc contributions or otherwise, 
such additional funds as may be necessary. An estimate 
of the amount requM for this annual grant w'ill be 
found in Chapter LI. 

(xxv) The .teacliing staff of the University should ultimately 
be aqipointed by the University itself acting through 
sdeotion committees which should include (in the 
case of the more important posts) external eiqrerts 
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*• appointed by the Chancellor; a certain number of 
defined posts being filled after nomination by a selec- 
tion committee acting in England, on which the 
University should be represented. This system can 
only gradually be brought into operation; and in the 
first instance it will be necessary to provide the most 
complete safeguards for the rights, actual and prospec- 
tive, of the exisl-ing members of the Educational Services 
engaged in educational work in Bengal. For this 
reason the initial appointments should be made by 
the Government of Bengal, wth the advice of the 
Vice;Chancellor and the Director of Public Instruction. 
Mnimum salaries should be defined for each class of 
posts; but the authorities of the University should 
be free to define the actual salary to be offered in each 
case above this minimum. The fulfilmeirt of the con- 
tracts of appointment should be guaranteed by Govern- 
ment, the guarairtee being readily enforcible owing ' - 
to the fact that the University will be in the main 
dependent upon Government grants. 

(xxvi) The teaching work of the University should be organ- cimpt 
ise'd in departments, each under the responsible charge 
of a principal teacher, who should usually be a profes- 
sor, though in some minor subjects he might be a ; 

reader. The head of the department should be respon- i 

^'sible for the general organisation of the work in his 
subjects, including tutorial guidance. The details oiibM,' 
the departments which seem to us to be necessary at^”"' 
the outset wll be found in Chapter XXXIII. 

{axwii) The University should be a residential university, chapl 
not in the sense that all students should be required 
to live in halls or hostels which are under university 
control, but in the sense that the majority of the - , 
students will need to have such residences provided, 
for them, that the provision and conduct of these 
. residences will be systematically organised, under the 
direction of the University, and that the residential 
units will be utilised for the development of social life. . 

. The residences should be arranged in large units to be ' 

■ known as halls, each presided over by a senior member ' 
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of tlic staff to be known ns the Provost, and sub-divided 
into iionscs, enoli in clmrge of n tutor and assist ant-tutora 
drawn from the leaching statl of the Univeraty. Koom 
should also be found for smaller residential units 
provided by private agency wdlh the approval of the 
University i these should be known as hostels, and 
each should he in the charge of a lyardeii. 

(xxviii) 111 order to meet the needs of the Muslim community,^ 
which is mmicricnlly preponderant in Eastern Bengal, 
a special dc])artmcnt of Islamic studies should he 
organised, leading up to a degree, and forming the 
oidmination of the reformed iiiadrassah course, in 
acoordauco with the scheme laid dowm by the Dacca 
University Coiimulleo. In order that this branch of 
study may be placed on a parilj'' with other courses, 
the first two years of it (corresponding to the intp 
mediate course in arts or snioiicc) slioidd be ooiiduclcd 
by' the Dacca Madrassah, which should for this puiposc 
be organised on the lines of an intermediate college. 
(mx) There diould be a strong reptesentation of Muslim 
intei'ests upon all the governing bodies and the principal 
boards aud committees of the University ; there should 
also be a Muslim Advisory Coimnittee ; and one of the 
hajls should be specially organised for Muslim students. 


RecoimmndalioHS for the eslaUiskmnt oj a leaehvng JiniversiUj in 
Cakulttt. 

11. It is in our judgment essential that the teaching resources 
existing in the city of Calcutta should be so reorganised as to ensui'e 
that the best available teaching shall be open to all students, so 
far as accommodation and time-tables pernut. It is impossible, 
in Calcutta, to eSect this on the lines of a unitary university such 
as we have proposed to establish in Dacca, because the numbers to 
be dealt with are too large, while the colleges, many ot which have 
done valuable work during a long period, cannot be disr^arded, 
■What is needed is a new synthesis between the University in itg 
teaching aspect, and" those colleges which are sufficiently well- 
eqtuipped to be capable of talrmg part in a system of co-onerativn 
teaching. We have considered a number of alternnti™ t„i 
for the solution of this difficult problem ; and while we have ^ 
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uiiablo to accept any ol these in full, wc have found many sugges- 
tions in them. To cany into cflect the reorganisation which is paias. 
required a complete reconstruction oi the system of university 
government will bo necessary. It tvill also be necessary that the 
colleges should abandpn the ideal of being self-contained and 
sclf-siihicieiit, to which the existing system has tempted, them to 
cling, and should be prepared to co-operate mth one anothet and 
with the University ; that new and more effectual means Should be 
devised for enabling the University to exercise a due control over 
the rpiality and character of the teaching given in its namej without 
inipairiug the freedom of good colleges'; and that, in the system 
as a Avholc there should be /a great increase of elasticity, such as 
mil enable the colleges to pay due regard to the varying needs of 
their students. . 


X X X M.1 

If.; 


111 oruer uuai lire syntncsis between the 

^ colleges may be made effective, many changes in the j^mht systei. 
ho necessary, (a) Those collies which/are to take port in 
a co-operative system must be more adeq^Htely staffed and eouinnod ' 
than they now are; and in order to make this m ' 

clear, it will be necessary to classify the coiwt 

thus reconstituted, ought to be in a posifeion’to ^^“yersity, 

iJmis now possible, that the teacE ? 

adequate quality, wliile at the same^tLf 

retain control over, and regionsibE foE Ought to 

cirateohei-s. (d)The tieir 

‘•""i they now enjoy in arii„„ g’^eater freedon, 
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^ of tlie best tcaclicK in the University mid in all the colleges (to 
whicli the majority of the university teachers should be attached) 
should be made available so far as practicable for students from all , 
the colleges. (/) The University ought to be responsible for facili- 
tating this, by anungiug for the best college teachers to give Icotirres . 
which will be open to all the students, and by issuing lists of such - 
lectures ; while the colleges ought to bo responsible for advising 
their students how far they should resort to these lectures, how 
far to ordinary college lectures, and how far they should utilise 
-Other forms of college instruction in small classes, etc. (o) In 
addition to providing lecture instruction, the colleges shoiud be 
made responsible for giving individual guidance and advice to 
students on a far more adequate asalc than is now usual, and for 
ensui'hig that their students reside in proper conditions and have 
reasonable opportunities for physacal training and recreation and 
for social intercourse. In short we desire a new synthesis between 
the work of the University and the work of the colleges, ii 
synthesis in which the colleges could not dominate the University 
nor the University dominate the colleges, as if the former were a 
separate organisation. This would not be the case, because the 
University would bo fully representative of all academic interests 
and every aspect of academic life. 

13. Some colleges in Calcutta will at first be incapable of taking 
part in such a co-operative system as we have wought out. lor 
tiiese colleges temporary provision on something lilce the existing 
basis \vill be necessary, until they shall have been enabled— we hope 
both public and private assistance— to bring themselves up to 
the requisite standard. Provision will also have to be made for the 
needs of mnfassal colleges, a problem- which is separately dealt 
with below. But all these needs Igye to be kept in view in devising 
the new organisation, and espeoially: in dealing witli the critical 
and vitally important period of iwonslmotion, which Avill certainly 
cover a period of several years.' Our recommendations in regard 
to the Teaching University of Calcutta are briefly set out below • 
but the problem is so complex that here, even more than else- 
where, it is necessary to note that our scheme of reform can onlv 
, be fully understood by reference to the chapters (espeoially XXXIV 
and SXXVII) in which it is worked out -in detail. Any brief 
'summary is liable to be misleading. 
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institutions owned and managed by tbe UniTerBiiy itself, 
the constituent colleges being distinct corporations 
enjoying full membership of the Universify, fulfilling 
defined conditions, performing defined functions and 
enjoying defined privileges. The afliih’ating functions 
of the University (in r^aid to temporarily affiliated 
colleges in Calcutta, and to mufassnl colleges) should 
be regarded as subsidiary, and of a more ^ less 
temporary Older. 

{amxm) The conditions of admission to the rank and privileges 
of a constituent college should be laid down by Statute, 
and should define (a) the number of students such a 
college may admit ; (6) the number of teachers to be 
provided in proportion to the number of students; 
(c) the minimum rates of pay and conditions of service 
to be provided by the college for its'teachers ; (d) the 
conditions tq be observed by the college regar&ing 
the residence of students ; (e) the minimum accommo- 
dation and equipment {including libraries and labortf- 

' tories) to be provided in the subjects in which the 

college had recognised teachers ; (/) the method of 
administration of the college ; (gr) the conditions under 
which teachers appointed by a college should be subse- 
quently approved by the University, and tbe extent 
to which such approval should be required, provided 
always that the college should have control over 
appointments to its own staff. The colleges admitted 
to constituent rank should he named in a Statute, any 
alteration of which would require the assent of the 
Government of Bengal.^ 

(asm'n') Colleges admitted to constituent rank shoW enjoy 
f the following privileges :—(o) they should each be 
directly represented upon the Academic Council; (b) 
their students (undergraduate^and post-graduate) should 
he entitled to attend univmsity and inter-collegiate 
lectures without payment of special fees; (c) their 
‘ recognised ’ teachers should be eligible for appointment 
as university professors, readers, lectuiers and exami- 
ners without leaving their colleges, and for membeiship 
of all academic bodies; (d) they should have full 
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control over the discipline of their students, and 
(subject to general regulations) over the amount and 
type of instnictioji to he received by them. 

{axcxip) In the proposed system of co-operative instruction c 
the functions of the University should be (a) to define p 
the curricula of studies ; (Z>) to provide for the use of ® 
teachers and students libraries, laboratories and other 
equipment necessary to supplement those of the colleges, 
as well as lecture-rooms at headquarters ; (c) to provide 
teachers especially in subjects not taught by the colleges 
-s-teachers in subjects of college instruction, whether for 
undergraduate or post-graduate work, being normally 
provided in conjunction with a college or colleges ; {d) to 
* appoint ’ college teachers to give in addition to their 
ordinary college work courses of instruction (both 
undergraduate and post-graduate) which will be open 
to the whole University, and to make payment for such 
' c<iurses ; (e) to ‘ recognise ’ college teachers whose work 
is confined to the colleges. Once recognised, no teacher 
should require fresh recognition for work of the same 
grade even if he leaves his college. The University 
" should define the minimum qualifications which it 
will normally accept for teachers working as junior 
assistants, or as college lecturers respectively. All 
college teachers should be submitted, lor recognition 
immediately' after their appointment by the college, 
and recognition should only be refused on the express 
ground that the candidate was not qualified for the 
work proposed to be allotted to him. A denial of recog- 
nition by the University should not invalidate the 
■fippointment pf a college teacher ; but if at any time the 
number of unrecognised teachers employed by a college 
should reach one-Jourth of the total, this should be 
regarded fis justifying a -withdrawar of its privileges 
from the college, and the matter should be laid before 
the Court with a yiew to an amendment of the Statute 
conferring constituent privileges upon the college. 

(iRKEu) In'the proposed system of co-operative instruction c 
the functions of the college sliould be (u) to direct the p 
studies of , their students, both undergraduate and * 
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post-gradunlo^ and the omirses they are to piirsae, satjeot 
to any general regulations laid down by the Univeraity ; ■ 

(b) to decide whaCif any, university or inter-collegiate 
lectures i.lioy shall indhudunlly attend ; (c) to provide' 
such courses of lecturns, special classes, and other forms 
of instruction as in the judgment of the college anthoii- 
ties may bo required by their students ; (d) to provide 
for every student individual guidance and advice in 
his studies ; (c) to certify to the University, that every ^ 
student before submitting to examination has under- 
gone a sj'stcmatio course of instruction in all liis subjects, 
or to ■n-ithliold such ccitificate where necessary; 
j/) to ju’ovide the necessary’ teaching equipment in the 
subjects in which it rmdorlnkcs to -give instruction; 
ig) lo supervise fho residence, health and discipline of 
their students. The colleges should enjoy freedom 
and responsibility in performing these functions, and 
in particular in appointing its staff. The staff of a 
college might under this ■ system include teachers of 
three ■ grades : — {<?) college teachers who arc also 
‘ appointed ’ teachers of the University, partly paid 
by the University, and some of whose lectures are open 
to the whole University ; [h) college teachers who are 
‘recognised’ teachers of the University, but whose 
instruction (except by special arrangement) is open 
only to students of the college ; (c) unrecognised teachers; 
who should be few in number. 

{xxxvi) Presidency College, which has aways been the principal 
and the best equipped centre of teaching in the Univer- 
sity,. should continue to play this part but its resources 
should be so far as possible made available to the. 
University as a w’hole. Hitherto Presidency College has 
represented the principal contribution of Government 
to collegiate education in arts- and science for men 
students in Calcutta. In order that Presidency College 
may freely play its part in the new system, along 
with other constituent college's, and in order that this 
aspect of the financial responsibility of Government 
for iiniverpity education may be clearly defined, the 
college shonld be reorganised. Under the -direction 
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of a governing body appointed by Government, 
and including also rcpresenlatives of the University 
and of the college teachers. The governing body 
should be allotted a stated annual block-grant at 
least equal to the total present expenditure on the 
college, and should (subject to annual audit) be free to 
expend this revenue, together with any other sources 
of revenue which might accrue from fees, subscriptions 
or endowments, at its discretion. It should (subject 
to the fullest safeguards for the existing and prospect- 
ive rights of members of the Educational Services) 
be free to make appointments to vacancies in the 
teaching slaU without reffircnce to service rules, imdcx 
such conditions as might be defined by Government 
at the time of transfer, and in accordance with the 
regulations of the UnK’ersity ; but at least ten chairs, pwM. 
to he held by teachers of the college, to be known as 
Prc.sidenev Chairs, and to carry all the dignity and 
privileges of professorship.s in the University, should 
be reserved for west ern-t rained scholars, and should 
he filled after nomination by a Selection Committee 
acting in England ; part of the instruction offered 
by the holders of tlift'c chair.'! being open to the whole 
Xinivci'sily. 


(j-.r.ra/j) Appointments to professorships, rcadcrdiips and lecture- 
ships in the University should in everj' case be 
made with the aid of a spccinlly apjiointed committee 
of .select ion, which slioukl, in the ease of professor- 
ships and readerships, include three c.\tornal cxiicrts 
nominated by the Chanecllor. In all cases in which 
a jirofcssorship or readership is ns.socialed with a 
particular college, or in which the college provides 
- a part or the whole of the emoluments of the post, 
the college should be represented on tlic Committee 
of Selection, and shonkl jiavc the power to veto any 
particular appointment. 'Willi tliis exception 'll 
appointments to teaching posts ' eoiistilucnt 
siiouldbcm the bands of 
resolving the power t- 
nition. 


Cliaptef 

XXXIV 

pitin. • 

11!.I20 


von, V / 
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{itxzvih) Colleges whicli arc unable to lulfil the conditions laid 
down for admission to constituent rank, but whose 
continued maintenance is necessary for the accommo- 
dation of students, should be granted, on defined condi- 
tions, the privileges of temporary affiliation for a period 
of five years, in order to give them an opportunity of - 
satisfying the conditions for constituent rank. Such 
colleges should not be directly represented upon the 
governing bodies of the University ; their students ■ 
sliould not he eligible to attend lectures given hy univer- 
sitj' teachers or approved teachers in tlic constituent 
colleges, except hy special arrangement and on payment 
of a fee ; their teachers should not, as such, be eligible as 
members of university bodies, or he recognised asf' 
university teachers, or be appointed as examiners. 
The affairs of colleges in this group should he 
controlled by a, 'special commitlcc reporting to the 
Executive Council, on ■which the colleges should not ho 
represented, though they would have a right to be 
heard. 

(xxxtx) It is necessary to afford financial assistance to colleges 
in order to enable them to fulfil the condition of admis- 
sion to constituent rank. It is also ncces.saty to estab- 
lish at an early date new arts colleges, notably an Islamia 
College for Muslim students, to which university chairs 
- or readerships in Arabic, Persian and Islamic history 
should be attached, and an orthodox Hindu college, 
based upon the degree department of the Sanskrit 
College, to which rmiversity chairs or readerships in 
Sanslcrit and Pali should be attached. 

(d) AU colleges should be inspected at intervmls of not more 
than three years, and a single general inspection report 
, should be circulated. 

(d^ 'AU applications to Government for additional assistance 
made hy or on behalf of the University itself or any of 
its coUeges, whether incorporated, conistituent or tem- 
porarily affiliated, should normally he forwarded through 
the Executive Council (or Commission) at a fixed time 
of year, and the Executive Council in forw.'irding them '' 
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should be empowered to append its own comments and 
recommendations. 

(®liV) In view of the great difficulties attending a simnlta- Ckp| 
neons transplantation of institutions so numerous asxxxj 
those connected with Calcutta University, and the 
certainty that unless all^wcre transplanted, the co- 
operative system of teaching would be rendered im- 
practicable, and in view of the impossibility of leaving 
a city of the sise^of Calcutta without a university 
organisation at its centre, we consider that the attrac- 
tive proposal to remove the University to a rural or 
suburban site must bo abandoned. The centre of the 
teaching and administrative work of the University 
should continue to be in the College Square area, 
where the administrative and teaching, centres of the 
colleges should also bo as far as pos.siblo concentrated. 

But land should be acquired in the suburbs for resi- 
dential purposes and for playing fields; and the 
W'hole problem of the sites of educational buildings in 
Calcutta and its district should bo carefully planned and 
worked out in conjunction with the Calcutta Improve- 
ment Trust and the Corporation. 

(t/ii’i) In order to safeguard the interests of tho Muslim com- Qiapi, 
munity, there should bo representatives of Muslim 
interests upon tho principal governing bodies, boards 
and committees in the University ; the particulars of 
this representation will be found in Chapter XXXYII. 

Wo also recommend the cstabli.'ihment of a Muslim 
Advisory Board with power to address any constituted 
body of the University upon any question affecting 
the interests of Muslim students. 


(rliv) Bor the determination of any dispute between any college a, apK- 
or university teacher and the appointing authority 
regarding the fulfilment of the teacher’s contract on 
appointment, the University should appoint a tribunal, ^ 

by whoso deoi.sion both parties should be bound to abide. ^ 

(xh) Any college or conununily or group of teachers who fcelniipw- 
themselves aggrieved should hare a right of fqjpeal to 
the Chancellor, who should have power to appoint a ''''•'rw 
small impartial commission of cnqmry. -. j 
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{(rhi) The scheme of reorganisation defined in the fore- 
going clauses involves far-reaching and complex changes. 
The new governing bodies i>roposed to be established 
cannot be immediately organised until the classification 
of Colleges is deteimincd, and until the rearrangements 
necessitated by the system of intermediate colleges 
have been carried into effect; It is therefore essential 
that during the period of reconstruction there should 
be a small Executive Commission with exceptional 
powers. The aiTangements which wll be necessary 
during the period of reconstruction will be further 
discussed at the end of this chapter. 

Recommendations regarding mvfassal colleges. 

16. The problem of dealing with th^ scattered colleges in the 
mufassal is a very difficult one. It is impossible for them, in their 
present condition and with their .existing resources, to give to their 
students a training which would deserve to be described as univer- 
.sity education. At present, moreover, these colleges suffer from lack 
of direct contact Avith the work of the University. Pew of them 
have representathms upon the governing bodies of the University, 
and these few only by accident. They have therefore no share 
in the responsibility for franung the courses of study which they 
pursue, nor can they adapt themselves to the needs of their districts. 
These colleges will be deeply affwjtcd by the main features of our 
poposals; on the one hand by the manifestly superior train-; 
ing Avhich will be obtainable when strong teaching imiversities are 
established in Calcutta and Dacca ; on the other hand by the witli- 
draAval of all the intermediate students on whose fees their existence 
largely depends. It would be excessively costly, and indeed im- 
possible, to bring them.all up to- such a point of efficiency 'in 
respect of staff and equipment as would turn them into true- 
university centres. On the other hand, it AAmuld be a ^disaster if 
for these reasons, the whole body of mufassal degree students were 
drawn into Calcutta and Dacca. 

16 . We are satisfied that some form of q)ecial treatment is 
necessary for the mufassal colleges. We have discarded one pro- 
posal having tnis end in view— the proposal that a new Universitv 
of Bengal should be forthwith established. We believe that the 

best solution will ultimately be that by a judicious concentration 
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of resources a few of these colleges should he encouraged and 
//. lielped giudually to developc into more highly organised and semi- 
indcpend^it" institutionsj and ultimately, perhaps, into distinct 
universities ; while others should become intermediate colleges. 

But we thinlc that this change should not be unduly forced, and that 
some form of organisation ought to be created which, while render- 
ing possible the development that seems to us most desirable, 
would not exclude other possible solutions. 

17, Om* recommendations in regard to mufassal colleges, which 
are more fully set forth and argjied in Chapters XXX V and 
XXXVn, are as follows : — 

(jrfww) The mufassal •colleges should, for the present, remain in chap) 
association with the University of Calcutta, and thep-iraa 
direction of their affairs should be entrusted to a special chapi 
Board of Mufassal Colleges, upon which every mufassal ^ 
college teaching up to the degree level should be 
represented, while, in order to ensiu-e equivalence of 
standards, there should be a substantial representation of 
the Tcachhig University, and the Academic Coimcil 
should be consulted upon all proposals affecting ^ 
degi'eo courses. 

{xlviii) In order to encoiu-agc the gi-owth of the stronger colleges 
which may bo capable of becoming potential univer- 
sitics, such colleges should, on fidfilling certain defined ciwpto 
conditions, receive the title and raidc of ‘University 
Colleges,’ and should then he specially represented 
upon a special panel of the Bocird, and empowered, 
with the assent of the special panel and of the Academic 
Council, to exercise a certain degree of autonomy in the 
framing of their courses and the conduct of their exa- 
minations. 

(tHx) Additional funds ivill be necessary for the devcloj)- cimptai 
ment of the university colleges. Such funds as may 
'tic available for this piuposc shoidd he expended 
Povernraent after report from the Executive Council xxxv 
(or Commission) of the University. All applications si 
for additional assistance made to Covorument by ori,’p^J^ 
on behalf of mufassal colleges shoidd bo forwarded 
through tlie Executive Council (or Comndssion), which 
should, in forwarding them, be empowered to make 
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its own rcoommcMclations iind suggestions, and tiiiglit 
ask for a report from the Board of Mufassal Colleges. - 


Recommendations regarding the education of women, 

'XIV. 18. We have been deeply impressed by the very great import- 
aiico of encouraging a more rapid development of women’s educa- 
tion in Bengal, by the social difBcidtics with which this problem 
is smToimded, and by the extremely slight progi’c.s.s which has 
hitherto been made. But we are of opinion that, owing to the 
directness rvith which it touches deep social issues, this probjem 
ought to be dealt with by bodies e.spccially conversant with the 
needs and interests involved. 


10. Our recommendations regarding the education .of women 
and gu'ls are ns follows : — 

(1) Thei'c should be a standing committee of the Board of 
Secondarj' and Intermediate Education to deal uith 
the education of girls, such comnuttccto include women 
^ _ and to bo empowered to consult bodies coirsisting of 

women only, in which purdah women could take a part. 
(U) An attempt sliould be made to organise purdah schools 
for Hindu and hluslim girls whose parents are willing 
to extend their education to 16 or 1C, 

(iti) In view of the small number of women candidates for 
miiversity courses, the intermediate classes should not 
J’® separated from the degree colleges for women. 

{im) We realise that an increasing number of women students 
will require the most advanced teaching that the Uni- 
vrasity can provide. We hold, therefore, as A matter 
0 pnnciple, that women should be admitted as far as 
possible to the in^ructiou provided or organised by the 
luvMsit^ . But We recognise that in the special cir- 
in Bengal, the main provision for 
education must be made in distinct 
A '^der special direction. , 

Calcutta Cunrcisity. ond A„uia bj empowed 
p pose qtectal courscB of study moco pailioulutly 

‘*'‘“8 “ bbt '.omou's conegos, map porao- 
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ulaily for tke tramiug of teachere and in preparation 
for medical courses. - n 

{Iv) f{etii.ion5 skould be established between this Board and cimpd 
the Governing Body of the Lady Hardingo Medical 
College for. Women at Delhi. . ' 


Recommoidalim regarding the Government Educational Services. 

20. In exploring the condition of secondary and university 
education in Bengal our attention has necessarily been much 
engaged by the working of the educational services. We have 
found that the service system had in the past a great deal to recom- 
mend it, uotably the security of its tenure, the comparative adequacy 
of the salaries which it offered, the prestige which attached to it, 
and the convenience which it often displayed in enabling the exigu- 
ous available teaching force to be used at the points where it was 
most needed. We have found, also, that the system has attracted 
many able and dSvoted men to the service of education, and has 
obtamod a very strong hold over the minds of Indian teachers, who 
in a multitude of cases prefer work under service conditions to 
any/)thor kind of teaohii^ work. But our survey has convinced 
us that the disadvantage of a service organised on the existing basis 
go far under present conditions to outweigh its advantages. The 
system is in some respects marked by undue rigidity. The distinc- 
tions between its grades arouse irritation, and sometimes lead to 
unintentional injustices. It makes a sharp and in many waysciiipt 
unfortunate cleavage between those who are employed in Govern- 
ment schools and colleges, and the much larger and rapidly 
increasing number of teachers who .are engaged m private schools 
and colleges. It gives rise to administrative inoonvenionoes, and cimpi 
from this point of view has been condemned by many leading 
members of the Educational Services themselves, and by several 
Directors of Public Instruction. We have been convinced that ciui|,i 
the time is at hand when the service system of recruitment for 
educational work should be gradually abandoned, or bo so trans- 
formed in character that the continued use of the term ‘ services ’ 
would bo misleading ; and that the organisation of teaching work 
.should be on a professional basis rather than on a service basis. 

But this should bo done by gradual stages, and with cveiy possible 
safeguard for the rights, incsent and prospective, of existing 
' members of the services in all grades. The gencr.il character 
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of oul- riccommcndations \vill already be apparent from earlier 
paragi-apbs, and notably from the recommendations numbered 
, (a;), {axtvi) and (aaxcoii) above; they are also analysed in 

Chapter L of this report. But it may be convenient here to 
i-Bummarisc these changes in a single view, on the ground of the 
‘^importance of the departure which we propose should be gradually 
^ made. 

{Ivi) In regard to the secondary and higher secondary branches 
of education we think that the idtimate establishment 
of a professional organisation of the main teaching body 
' in all schools under the direction of the Board should 
be aimed at from the outset; teachers being free ’to 
transfer their services from private to Government 
schools or vice versa, and being all participants in a 
general system of superannuation, managed by the 
Board. We recommend that reasonable conditions 
as to the salary and tomure of all teachers should be 
exacted by the Board from oU schools under its juris- 
diction. 

(Ivii) In view of the need of wesfcern4rained teachers in these 
grades of education, we have recommended the rccruit- 
, ment of a special corps of teachers, who would be 

employed and paid by Government (through the Board) 
and would enjoy full security and pension rights. This 
‘ corps ’ may be regarded as a modified service, but with 
two difierences : (a) that there would he no fixed or 
invariable hierarchy of grades ; and (&) that the work 
of the teachers so employed would not be limited to 
Government institutions. 

{Ivin) For university work wo consider the service system to bo 
unsuitable, especially in its present form ; and we have 
recommended that in the new 'University of Dacca, in 
Presidency College, and in other Government colleges 
engaged in university work, appointments shoidd in 
future be made not by the Secretary of State or by the 
local Government, but by the governing bodies of the 
universities and colleges concerned. At the same time 
we have suggested safeguards against abuse (o) by 
providing for a special form oJ 'selection committee ; 
(6) by providing that in the case of certain listed posts 
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wliichit is desirable to fill mth western-trained scholars 
of distinction, nominations slioidd be made by special 
selection committees in England, on which the Uni- 
versity and the college (where a college is aileoted) 
would bo represented; and (c) by the recommendation 
that Government should guarantee the salary and, 
pensions or superannuation allowances attached to 
these posts, 

(Ux) Our recommendations in this regard do not apply to the 
administrative educational services. 

Ch&ptf-i 

pUbif 

The comparalivc advantages of a Government service of (eaclicrs and i 
, of «« organised leaehing frofession. 


21. In view of the great importance oi the issues which arc 
•involved in Ibis (|uc.stion, it will be convenient that wo should 
here slate more fully the chief reasons which lead the majority 
of US to regard a professional rather than a service organisation 
of teachers as being, on the whole and ultimately, the better 
adapted to the needs of a comprehensive system of education. 

22. The teaching profession is not one of those which can be 
allowed to rely solely on fees paid by the public for professional 
services. Under such an arrangement somid education cannot 
be rendered accessible to all at a sufficiently low fco ; still less could 
it be made gratuitous at any of its stages. The, action, m some 
form or other, of the State is indispensable. The State, for the 
common good, must sub.sidisc the work of teaching. This neccs- 
sarily raises the question what kind and degree of control over 
the teachers the granting of State subsidies should involve. Should 
this control be exerted directly or indirectly, i.c., by subsidising 
a profession or by making teachers members of the Government 
service, or by both methods concmently 1 

23. Government service for the teaching profession has many 
administrative advantages. It providc.s cadres of appointment, 
well-defined increments of salary, a pension system, rules of leave, 
a convenient subordination of ranks, and opportunities for discip- 
linary control. By some, the status of Government employment 
is highly valued ; perhaps by mote, the security of tcmuc which 
such service generally implies. 
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24. On tlie other hand a teacher’s duties are only in a minor 
degree administrative.' Jor this reason the method of transfer 
and of promotion which in the administrative services on the whole 
work well are much less well adjusted to the n6eds of colleges and 
schools. In an administrative service, length of official experience, 
is such an important factor in each individual officer’s efficiency 
that the advantages of promotion by seniority generally outweigh 
its disadvantages, provided that the rule is elastic enough to allow 
for making occasional exceptions. In teaching, on the other hand, 
length of experience is as a rule much less important relatively 
than personal characteristics and individual gift. iTor this reason, 
to select a candidate from a number of applicants in view of his 
special fitness for a particular post in a particular school is in this 
case generally a mote suitable method of appointment than is- 
promotion by seniority in a cadre of a graded service. In an 
administrative service the head of a department, though ho may 
be at a distance, (yin usually judge with comparative certainty 
whether the transfer of an officer from, one post to another will 
be advantageous to the service as a whole. But in the case of the 
transfer of a teacher, it is the domestic conditions and internal 
efficiency of each of the two institutions concerned which have 
principally to be boine in mind. And of such matters no authority 
at a distance can feel \rith confidence that it is fully informed. 

26. In the second place. Government service for teachers, if 
organis^ upon a basis which covers the whole of a country, con* 
fficts with what should be the responsible freedom of local author* 
ities and of the gcjverning bodies of endowed schools (if the latter 
are brought within the scope of the system) in making appoint*' 

tends to officiahse education and to centrahse 'its organisation. 
But every good school should desire to cultivate special charac* 
teistics and to preserve the good traditions of its Lporate life. 
Such distmotiveness and individuality among schools must iopTAaso 
m^portion to the degree inwhich\escL system ISS 
to the varied preferences of the people which it setv^ 
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whom they deem to he the best adapted to the' cifcumstances of 
the paitioular school. 

26. In tie third place, privately managed schools, however 
efficient, are put to disadvantage by the system, because their 
field of choice is restricted by so large a proportion of qualified 
teachers being confined to schools under Government management. , 
Government service for teachers, unless it coTjers the whole-field 
of education, tends to divide the body of teachers into two gi'oups— 
those in G ovornment schools and those in privately managed schools. 
Such a division entails some risk to the unity of national educa- 
tion. It is possible to allow on approved conditions selected private- 
ly managed institutions to avail themselves, whether at the expense 
of Government or at their own expense, of teachers who have 
been appointed and arc paid by Government. But many difficul- 
ties are inherent in such an arrangement, except when (as is the 
case in one of our own recommendations) the plan is introduced 
on a subsidiary scale. 

27. In the fourth place, as teacliing is on art rather than a 
business, and as the highest functions of a teacher are scholarly 
and pastoral rather than administrative, the conditions of employ- 
ment best adapted to such a calling are those which allow the 
greatest freedom to individual initiative and self-expression. These 
conditions are found in a proteional organisation rather than in 
a service directly administered by Government. But education 
is so closely implicated with public interests as well as with private 
conviction that the community, or the Government acting in it?' 
behalf, cannot dispense \Yith the right of exercising supervision 
over the qualifications which each entrant into the profession 
should be required to possess. We believe therefore that the 
whole body of teachers should vUimtely bo organised by charter 
as a profession, with a registration council (representing the various 
bodies and grades of teachers and, ill India, both Hindu and Muslim 
tcaehors)^regulate the conditions of entrance, to gi-ant admission’, 
and to 'fiame and enforce rules of professional conduct. In view 
of the public interests involved, the sanction of Government should 
bo required to the conditions proposed for admission to the profes. 
sion and to any statutes or regulations of major importance which 
the registration council might think expedient to adopt. 

28. We conceive that, under such a form of organisation, pro- 
fessional esprit de corps would be combined with an elleotive degree 
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of public control ; that the unity of national education would be 
piomotcd, with due regard to the different qualifications required 
for service in its various grades ; that primaryj secondary, technical 
and university education would each gain by having its iquesen- 
tatives upon a council oonunon to the whole profession and dis- 
cussing its affairs ; that the study of the science and art of educa- 
tion would be promoted by the enforcement of such study as a 
condition of admission to the profession ; and that the teachers’ 
calling as a whole would acquire greater dignity and public consi- 
deration and thus become more attractive to men and women of 
ability and promise. 


Recowmiendaiions regwding die training of teachers. 

. 29. A serious deficiency in the numbers of well-qualified teachers 
is the fundamental weakness in the system of secondary and inter- 
mediate education. It is also the cause of an enormous waste 
of money and oi time. There is urgent need in Bengal lor many 
thousands of well trained teachers, equipped ^vith a sound knowledge 
of what they have to teach and with a clear comprehension of the 
aims and methods of a good school. In particnlar, the methods of 
class teaching axe at fault ; and the corporate life of the schools is 
inadequately developed for the formation of character. If the 
teaching were improved, the school life of the average high school 
hoy could he shortened by two years.! ^he am6unt which parents 
m Bengal would save by this economy alone would be not less than 
15 la^s of rupees a year, a sum which would be a substantial 
contnbution towards the cost of the reform of secondary and 
mtermeiate educate in the Presidency. In addition to this 

1 “ teaching in the schools would enable 

parents to ayoid m almost every case the cost of providing private 
tujon for their sons. The amount of this saving w!Cnot 
estimate, but it would be very large. And these economies would 
accompany an actual advance, in the attainments of thTw ^d 

.lit “ft 
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advantage which it would incidentally secnie. • One indispensable 
condition of this reform (another aspect of which is a materia! 
improvement in the pay and prospeete of the teaching profession) 
is the ’-better-professional training of teachers. In this work 
■ the GoWnment arid the universities should co-operate. 

30. The recommendations which we put forward with. a view 
to meeting these requirements are as follows : — 

(lx) Seven hundred trained teachers should be sent annually ^7,! 
into the secondary and higher secondary institutions. p»n>- 
" Many of these would be employed in the intermediate . 
colleges. The Universities of Calcutta and Dacca - 

- should each furnish annually 100 trained graduate 
teachers. The remaining five hundred should, after 
passing the intermediate examination, be trained in 
training colleges established by Government. 

(/a:i) At each of the two Univeraties there should be a depart- 

menrof education under a professor of education assisted paras, 
by an adequate staff. Under the direction of the pro- 
fessor there should be a training college, to which should 
be attached a large practising school and also a small 
demonstration school ; the first to accustom the stu- 
dents in training to the methods which should be used 
in every good school under normal conditions of work ; 

■ the second, to provide opportunity for educational 
experiments and for the trial of new methods and courses 
of instruction. The course of training should in all 
cases include a prolonged course of practice in teaching. 

One of the principal aims of these- university depart- 
ments should be to train teachers in the methods of - 
teaching languages (especially English and the mother 
tongue) and science. They shoxild also (in association 
with other departments of the^niversity) be the centres 

of investigation in educational subjects and for the train- 
ing of advanced students of the principles and history of 
education. 

(Ixii) Education should be included as a subject (a) in one of Chapta 

■ the courses of study at intermediate colleges, and (b) in 
some- of the groups approved for the pass B.A. degree, 

^ The professor of education should be held generally 
responsible for the origination of schemes of study in 
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advantage which it would incidentally secure, ■ One indispensable 
condition of this reform (another aspect of which is a material 
improvement in the pay and prospects of the teaching profession) 
is the -better-professional training of teachers. In this work 
■ the Government and the universities should co-operate. 

30. The recommendations which we put forward with a view 
to meeting these requirements arc as follows : — 

{lx) Seven hundred trained teachers should be sent annually 

into the secondary and higher secondary institutions. P’"*- 
Many of these would be employed in the intermediate 
colleges. The Universities of Calcutta and Dacca 
■ should each furnish amiually 100 trained graduate 
teachers. The remaining five hundred should, after 
passing the intermediate examination, be trained in 
training colleges established by Government. 

(Ixi) At each of the two Universities there should be a depart- Chupt 
ment of education under a professor of educiition assisted pmu. - 
bj' an adequate staff. Under the direction of the pro- 
lessor there should be a training college, to which should 
be aU.ached a large practising school and also a sm.all 
demonstration school ; the first to accustom the stu- 
dents in training to the methods which should be used 
in every good school under normal conditions of work; 

' the second, to provide opportunity for educational 
experiments and for the trial of new jncthocls and courses 
of insti-uction. The cour.se of training should in all 
cases include a prolonged course of practice in teaching. 

One of the principal aims of these university dc))art- 
menlis should he to train teachers in the methods of 
teaching languages (especially Engli.sli and the mother 
longue) and science. They should also (in association 
with other departments of the University) he the centres 
of investigation in educational subjecls and for the train- 
ing of advanced students of the principles and history of 
education. 

(Ixii) Education slionkl he included as a subject {a) in one of 

the courses of study at intermediate colleges, and (!») in ' 
some of tlie groujis approved for the pass B.A. degree. 

The professor of education .should he held generally 
responsiI)Ie for Jhc origination of schemes of .study in * ,, | 
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ednoation in Ihc pass degree course and also in the course 
for the degree of bachelor of teaching. The latter 
shonld usually be taken as a second degree, after a course 
of training extending over one year subsequent to tlie 
B.A. or B.Sc. But students who have taken the inter- 
mediate courses (including education as one subject)' 
and have subsequently served for two years oii the 
staff of a recognised-scbool should be allowed to proceed 
direct to the B.T. degi’ce after taking an approved course 
of instruction, extending over three years, partly in tho 
university departments of arts or science, partly at a 
training college. For these and other students taking 
the professional courais for teachers bursaries should 
be provided on a liberal scale. 

{Ixiit) Any student who has taken the B.T. degree should be 
allowed to present himself for the examination Jot- 
the M.A. after a course of instruction c.xtending over t^vo 
years. The principles and the history of education 
should bo added to the list of subjects in which a 
candidate may present himself for the M. A. degree. 

[Ixiv) The departments of education in the Universities of 
Calcutta and Dacca should arrange courses of public 
lectures on educational subjects in these cities and at 
other cent;fea in Bengal. 


B&omniendatms r^ardijig oriental studies. 

31. The sy^ematic development and encouragement of oriental 
studies IS one of the most natural and important fimotions of an 
oriental umversrty. But this /unction has hitherto not been per- 
formed m a satisfactory way, partly because the primary function 
XVI. of umversity work has always hitherto been held to be the develop- 
ment of western learning, and partly because there has been a dislo- 
cation of aim between the studies carried on in the Umversity and 
Its colleges, -theoretically m accoid with western methods and the 
.traditional studies in the oriental classical tongues whiVl. L 1 • ! 
on in the t6ls (for Sanskrit) and in the madrassalis tt 

ivith the system of western training form 1 

difaoult subject, which is fully investigated in OhitTin. 
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the result, while in the Sanskrit College and the f6ls, and (until 
recently) in the madrassahs, the purely traditional learning was 
pursued, the attempts made in the University and its colleges to 
apply western methods to the study of these subjects has been 
unsatisfactory. A very substantial advance has been made in the 
last few years in the higher branches of these subjects (especially Chap 
Sanslcrit and early Indian history) ; but the work of the colleges, ' 
and the training given to the mass of students, still remains far 
from satisfactory. 

32. At the same time, in spite of the emphasis laid by Grovem- chap 
ment ever since the time of Macaulay upon the importance of serious 
study and systematic development of the vernaculars, the study cijap 
of the mother tongue has been gravely neglected alike in the schools, para, 
in the colleges, and in the University ; the demand of vernacular 
knowledge made upon the students being of th^ most inadequate^*" 
and perfunctory character. The results of this have been unhappy, 
since it has involved a neglect of any proper development of the 2 b- 32 
student’s natural medium of thought, 

33. We consider it to be important (a) that the purely oriental 
and traditional studies should continue to be pursued in the Sans- 
krit College and the Madrassah, but that neither these studies, 
as traditionally pursued, nor the University, would profit by any 
attempt to bring them under direct university control ; they ought 
to remain distinctly organised ; (&) that the development both 
of the oriental classics and of the vernaculars should receive more 
systematic attention than has hitherto been given to them and 
that for this purpose university students ought to have access to 
the learning of the distinguished pandits of the Sanskrit College 
and maulvis of the Madrassah, in so far as these are ready and able 
to help them. Some arrangement is therefore necessary where- 
by the centres of traditional oriental studies, while remaining dis- 
tinct and undisturbed, should yet be brought into relation with the 
universities, while at the same time oriental studies on more modern 
lines are also cultivated in the universities. An arrangement of 
this kind seems to be practicable, though, owing to existing differ- 
ences of organisation, there would have to be some variation of 
treatment in regard to Sansln-itio studies on the one hand, and 
Islamic studies on jthc other, 
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34. Our recommendations for dealing with this difficult prob- 
lem are as follows : — 

(Ixv) The Sanslttit College, Calcutta, should be reorganised 
in three sections ; (a) a high school and intermediate 
college which would take over the work’ of the present 
intermediate classes, as well as the ‘high’ classes of the 
liig}) school course, but would throughout - lay special 
emphasis upon Sanskrit ; (6) a constituent college of the 
Teaching University, arranged to accommodate, say, 

600 students ; to this college should be attached the uni- 
versity chair of Sanslcrit and the chair or readership in 
Pah, and its students should profit by the instruction 
of the-pandiis in the neighbouring tol department ; this 
college would naturally be the principal centre'^of- 
teaching in an honours school of Sanslcrit ; (c) a tol 
department which would work, as now, ii^onnexion 
. with the Sanslcrit Association and have no^airect con- 
nexion with the University. These three institutions 
should be housed .in separate buildings side by 'side, 
on the site of the existing Sanslciit College and the 
' ' Hindu School ; the library should be available for the 

use of all three. They should have distinct governing 
bodies, which would be in relation, respectively, with 
the Board of Secondary and Intermediate Education, 

. with the University and ■with the Sanskrit Association ; 
but care should be taken to ensure that there were 
common elements in aU three governing bodies. 

{IsBvi) Students of the idl department of the Sanskrit College, 

_ if they pass the ■title examination,', and are ade- 

quately qualified in English, should be enco'uraged " 
to pursue their studies in western aspects of their 
Bubiecta.-^thout. going through the high school and 
intermediate course ; -and, for this purpose the Univer- 
sity should institute a diploma, of possibly a degree, for 
such students, the course of study 'for which should 
include such subjects as comparative philology and 
archseology. 

{Ixvii) In regard to higher Islamic studies, we have already 
recommended that a department of Islamic studies 
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giving in the first instance a degree of B. I. should be ciiaptol;' 
organised in the University of Dacca on the lines 
defined by the original Dacca University Committee, 
ns the culmination of the reformed madrassah course, 
and that the first two years of the proposed course 
should be conducted in the Dacca Mai’assah, and 
possibly also in one or two other madrassahs ; 
we have further suggested that an alternative or 
modified course (including elementary science,- and 
more nearly approximating to the proposed courses 
of the intermediate colleges, while still retaining 
essential Islamic studies), might be gradually introduced 
in these madrassahs, and might lead up to a degree of 
B. A. in Islamic studies, treated on modern lines. 

(ixviii) The Anglo-Persian department of the Calcutta hladrassah ( impi. 
should be organised as a distinct high school and inter- 
mediate college. 

{hix) In Calcutta we have recommended the establishment cimpt 
of an Islamia College as a const ilucnl- college of thcpaiaV 
Teaching University ; to this cnllcgc chairs or reader- 
.ships of Arabic, Pmian and Islamic history should 
be attached, and it .should become the chief centre n is. 
of in.structinn for an honours course in Aral)io and 
Persian. For the pnrpo.sc.s of this work, the oo-o])crn- 
tion of eminent maiilvis from the Calcul.ta Madrassah 
.should be invited, and courses given by them cither in 
the Madrassah or in the Islamia College should be recog- 
nised b}' the University for these piirposc.s. 

(Ixt) Students following the traditional course in Calcntta cimji 
.should be encouraged, without leaving the. Madrass,ah, ,nr.„ 
to take up, after passing the .senior madrassah examin- 
ation, special cour.sc.s for a diploma, nr possibly a degree, 
instituted by the University. Part- of tlie instruct ioji for 
this might be given in the Islamia College. 

{ksi) With a view to encouraging a more .serious and .sclent ifie n,y 
.study of the vernaculars chairs or readerships in Bengn i, 

Urdu and other vernaculars should be e.stabli.shcd in ‘•'■n.jj 
the Uiiiversitv : and Mlm literature and philology of 
llic rrnmfmhir.i .should be inlrodu<-e.l amonv (be .siibjisds 
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which students are permitted to offer both for pass 
and for honours degrees. 

Becommeniations regarding frofcssional and vocational training. 

35. We have been deeply impressed by the general disregard 
aniong university students in Bengal of the possibility of finding 
careers in practical— professional and technical — ^work, other than 
law and (to a less extent) medicine ; by the deficiency of 
opportunities for obtaining training for such careers, and by the 
«rii. consequent overcrowding of courses of purely literaiy study. This 
disregard has its roots in historical and social facts which cspeciallj' 
a'ffect the classes from which the bulk of the students are drawn. 
But it must be amended ; and any .scheme of educational reform 
which does not place in the forefront the need for such a\i 
amendment must fall .shm-i of the coiHitrv'.s needs, 
or 36. The strong hold which the University and its courses possess 
upon the minds of the educated classes in Bengal has led to the sug- 
gestion that if only the University offers dcgi'ce courses and examina- 
tions in practical and technical subjects the prejudice against 
careers of this tj^pe will be overcome. There is .something to be 
said for this view, and undoubtedly action ought to be taken by the 
universities, and will have a useful influence upon opinion. But 
in this sphere even more than in othci-.s, it is training above all which 
is needed, and as training is costly and demands elaborate equipment 
in nearly all vocational subjects, no course of study should be 
defined until there is a responsible assurance that the neccssaiy 
provision of teaching and equipment is forthcoming. And unfor- 
tunate results may follow, and the whole movement towards practical 
careers suffer a check, if men are turned out in large numbers with 
all ^equipment of a kind for which there is very little demand 
There is a real danger in the idea that, if an e.\amination is provided 
and a degree course defined, all that is necessary is done. 

37. But-the provision of courses of study by the University 
even on the most adequate scale, is not enough. Dem'ec comses 
in technical and professional subjects, other than those for the 
established professions of medicine and law, are required by 
comparatively restricted number of persons even in higl 1 -• 
industrialised countries. The highly trained scientific e.\perts 

whom the industi-ies of a country can absorb — and it is only witl 
the training of such t'hat a university should be concerned— 
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must always be reTativcly few in numbers. On the other 
liand, industiy, especially in a counfry where it is just entering 
upon a period of ^ expansion, needs a very large number of 
men who arc intelUgent and educated, and whose training has given 
them some introduction to the .sciences at the base of then- calling, 
but wlio cannot be called scientific experts. The need for suchoiapt. 
men is probably the greatest need of to-day in Bengal ; though the 
others also are needed. And from this point of view the system of 
intermediate colleges with their varied courses — each with some 
vocational bias though still general in character — must be of very 
gi-eat value. They null be of value also in providing students with 
a more efficient preliminary training, not onl}^ for technical courses 
of .study, but also for the older profe.s.sioiral courses. They represent, 
in short, tJie essential foundation of a new and sounder system of 
training. 

Law. 

38. The system of training in haw is of recent institution, and 
seems to bo working well. Nor can it be said that there is such a 
jmucity of lauyers- in Bengal ns to make it urgent that measures 
should bo taken to increase the supply. In this field, therefore, 
we have few changes to 8ugge.st. 

{Jxxii) In order to ensure a more adequate trc.a1mont of thc^L^^''’ 
more purely academic branches of legal studies, theFr^ri' 
Tagore Chair of Law (hitlicrto devoted to special lec- 
tures) .should be used to .secui-c the services of a per- 
manent professor in jurisprudence or Roman law ; and 
it would be desirable that other full-time chairs or 
lectureships should be establislied if funds become 
available. 

[Ixxiii) The course for the degree of B. L. should remain a post- ciiapu 
gi-adu.atc course extending over three years. Students 
should be permitted, during the course of study for a 
degree in law, simultaneously to undertake a course in 
another faculty. But special care should bo taken to 
exact the fidl measure of work in both Faculties. 

(Ixxiv) The existing Law College at Dacca should be developed chiipi| 
into a distinct faculty of law, organised ns a depart- 
ment of the Dacca University. The Faculty should 
inlcudc at least one high court judge together with re- 
presentatives of other branches of the profession 
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and iii order 1o enable these inenibers to be present 
at its meetings, it slionid be empowered to meet, when 
necessary, in Calcutta. * 


Medicine. 


39. The system of medical training provides for two classes of 
students, those who aim at a univcrsil,y dcgi-ce, and who are 
provided lor in two colleges, one Government and one private (both 
in Calcutta) and those who aim only at the licence granted by the 
State Medical Faculty of Bengal, and arc given a .shoiter and 
less elaborate course in institutions attached to hospitals at 
Calcutta and Dacca, and known as medical schools. The demand 
for admission to the medical colleges and the degree courses is 
greater than the accommodation. On the other hand, the existing 
need in Bengal is greatest for medical men who will be willing to 
practise in the rural distiicts, which experience shows that graduates 
are reluctant to do. 'The provision made for medical training in 
the Calcutta Medical College seems to us to be sound, though 
hampered by various difficulties and by the lack of organised 
teaching in various special subjects. The medical schools also (which 
are wholly unconnected with the University) are doing useful work, 
but the coiu’se is rather a slight one in some respects, and the gap 
between the two branches of the profession is too great. IVe do 
not however 3uggc.st any immediate changes in this regard. Our 
reepmmendations regarding medical training (in so far ns it is 
affected by our general proposals) arc as follows : 


(Ixxv) The Calcutta Medical CoUegc, and also (if it is able to 
fulHl the conditions) the Belgachia Medical College, should 
become constituent colleges of the Teaehing University, 
(tem-) The standard of entrance to the Medical Faculty as to 
otto raouJtiet, tiould ta be that of the TOted 

mtetme^ato eoBeg, osamiMtioo, ‘j 

should be adapted (o the needs of nicdieal students 
aough eutauee should not he tseduto" sSS 
who have taken the examination in this fom. 

[hxvii) Training in the prclimmary sciences (physics, chemistry 
hotany and zoology) should he nrovidofl n? ! ' 

possible elsewhere than in the medical confer 
holou»dpe»bl.to.oo.d.t„(le«u,. 
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intermediate colleges. But this could not meet the 
whole need, and provision should be made in these 
subjects by the Univcrsitj' of Calcutta and its constituent 
colleges. 

{lxo:viii) Preliminary scientific training for women medical stu-chapu 
denis should bo made, if possible, by co-operation among 
the women’s arts colleges, and the scheme of training 
should hold in view the requirements of the Lady 
Hardinge Medical College for AVoinen at Delhi, as well 
as those of the Calcutta University. 

{Ixxix) The Principal of the Calcutta Medical College should bc^'“jr^' 
paid a salary sufiicieut to exempt him from the ucces- para- 
sity of undertaking private practice. 

{Ixxx) A ■\vcll equipped department of public health shoidd 

established in the Calcutta Medical College. Profes- paras, n 
sorships should be crejited in thi.s college in (o) pharma- 
cology, (6) inciUal disca.ses, (c) dermatology, and 
s^qiliilology, (d) diseases of the oar, nose and throat ; 
afid lectureships in (c) X-rays and (/) electro-therapy. 

There should also be a chair of the history of medicine ; 
this might be a chair in the University. 

{Ixxxi) In view of the absence of organised and systematic cimpicr 
training in dentistry, it is dcsii-able that a department i-aro. 33, 
or school of dentistry should be established as soon as 
possible in the Bengal College of Medicine, 
medical college at Dacca, preparing students for^l^^^^" 
in medicine, should be established in 


(Ixxxii) 


degrees 


xxxin 
due p-\ms. ^ 

course, when adequate arrangements can be ihade. 

(Jxxxiii) A much needed cxpun.sion of medical training of thccimpter 
type given in the medical schools would be facilitated by p.,n,s.’ 
the use of some of the intermediate colleges to provide chlfpirr 
the necc.ssary training in the preliminary sciences. 

31 . 32 , ‘ ' 

Engineering. 

40. The training of skilled engineers is one of tlie most import- cuapu 
ant services which the universities have to render in an industrial 
society; and in view of the coming dcvelopnj,cnt of Indian indus- 
tries it is to-day more important than ever. The Civil Engineering 
College, Sibpur, has hitherto devoted itself mainly to the produc- 
tion of civil engineers; but if industrial development proi-ceds 
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apace, there is likely to bo a largo and growing demand for 
mechanical engineers. One of the chief obstacles in the way of 
this work has hitherto been the aversion of students of the 
bhadrdok classes from any avocation involving manual work ; and 
ill this sphere the Engineering College has in fact hitherto confined 
itself to training men for subordinate branches of the profession, 
arid has made no attempt to provide training of a university level. 
Diu'ing sixty years the Engineering College has done good work in 
difficult circumstances ; but in the judgment of the Indian Industrial 
Commission, as in our own, the tame has come for a reconsideration 
of its range, methods and organisation. Our recommendations on 
this head necessarily overlap those of the Indian Industrial Com- 
mission and the Public Works Department Eeorganisation Com- 
mittee, mth which they should be compared. We add certain 
recommendations regarding the kindred subjects of mining and 
architecture. 


(Ixxxiv) The Civil Engineering College, Sibpur, should be a consti- 
. tuent college of the University of Calcutta, ^nd should bo 

placed under the direction of a governing body created 
by charter. The governing body should include re- 
presentatives of Government, of the teaching body of 
^ the college, of the engineering profession, and of the 
industrial interests concerned. It should receive a stated 
annual allocation from Government, and should, subject 
to audit, be allowed wide latitude in expending this 
grant, and in obtaining funds from I>rivate sources, 
e^ccialLy from the industrial interests served by the 
college. It should have power to make appointments 
to the staff and to control the curricula of the college. 

{Ixxxv) The-coUege should gradually devote itself whofiy 
, to higher or muversiiy work, and the lower or technical 

it stolid be provided for ' 


•Luuuniiu 


(Wei) Trainiiig up to the degree standard 

engmeermg should be given nf j , 

s.Ty additiom to the SLT f-®”’ “ 

slooH bo provided 

otandardm olSoti^ ’^‘“'“8 "P fto . 

eeotncaloogmoororgmigtaoioobopro. 
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Mining. 

{bxcxvii) The course, of study in mining should be maintained Chaj 
and extended at Sibpur. ™ 

/ aw 

" Architecture. 

{haixviii) In view of the absence of organised provision for train- Chaj 
ing in architecture, it is desirable that a scheme of train- ^ 
ing in this subject, which might lead up to a degree, 
should be organised in Calcutta. This could probably 
best be done at Sibpur, possibly with the co-operation 
of the School of Art. , 

V Agriculture. 

41. In spite of the supreme importance of agriculture as 
predominant economic interest of Bengal, there has hitherto been 
no attempt to provide organised instruction in agriculture of a' . 
university grade. Government has maintained a number of ex- 
perimental farms in the Presidency ; the agricultural college at 
Sabour was designed to serve the needs of Bengal as well as Bihar, 
tliough, under the terms of the Patna University Act, it is precluded 
from having any connexion with the University of Calcutta. The 
methods of cultivation and of land-tenure prevalent in Bengal 
do not lend themselves, to any considerable employment of highly 
qualified scientific experts, such as university graduates in 
agriculture ought' to be. The kind of traming for which there is 
a widespread need is of a more elementary' kind, and is such as we xx 
hope may be afforded in the agricultural course we have proposed 
as an element in some of the intermediate colleges. Nevertheless 
we are convinced that there is need for the service of a limited 
nuinber of highly trained men, and that it is the duty of the Uni- 
versity to provide them. But since the number of posts likely to 
be available will for a long time to come bie very small, and since 
a man trained as an agricultural expert is apt to be ‘regarded as 
of no use for any other purpose, we feel that the greatest care 
should be taken (a) not to admit more than a reasonable number ’ 
of students,- and (6) to provide for them a scheme of training 
which would fit them for other cognate occupations should a purely 
agricultural calling not be available. 
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42. Our rccommondalious on tliis head are as follows : — 

{hxcxix) There should he a dqiarLmoni ox school of agriculture 
in the University ofOalcutta, organised at first d,n modest 
linos, and making use so far as possible of existing resour- 
ces. It should have attached to it a demonstration > 

r 

and exjierimental farm in the neighbourhood of the 
'city. It should work in close relations with the Govern- 
ment Institute of Agriculture which it is imoposed to 
establish. 

{xc) If and when provision has been made' for teaching 
in Calcutta, for an experimental farm, and for oppor- 
• tunities of practical training at the proposed institute, 
the University should establish a degree course suit- 
able for the training of scientific agricultural experts. 
I'he first three years of this course should lead up to a 
special form of the B. So. degree. Thus qualified the 
student should be admitted for a period of one or two 
years practical work in the proposed Government 
Institute of Agriculture ; after which, if his work "was ■ 
ceitified'as satisfactory, he should he eligible for the 
degree of Bachelor of Agiiculture. ' 

(xci) Until the opportunities of suitable employment expand, 
provision should he made only for a small number 
of students. 


(xcii) A mme elementary introduction to- agricultural science, 
suitable for zammdars’ agents,' teachers in agricultural 
mstvicts, officers of co-operative societies, etc., should 
be given m selected intermediate colleges. 


Technological sciences. 

like to m W, applied „„a tolmtlogy So™ 

. to Urn 5-aten.a& and praotioal atady%, d^a^j 

lomas. This function must not be confused with t • 

foremen- and otLor servant, ef a, nrientiSe indmli^ 
er » toe tane^ of IceWen, i„,atntions of 
. tte » ork of nine], the eom-se, of Hi Um,„,ait Honld to 
a, m ntoetraiy eorrolaled. Pot example, the TJnivertl^' Z 
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Calciiita, ill the development of its courses of training in applied ® 
science, should co-operate with the proposed Calcutta Technological 
Institute, especially .in the use of workshops for the practical training 
of the students. We hope that private henefaetprs and the indus- 
tries concerned will give generous help to the University of Calcutta 
in its new technological departments, which should not ho started 
until the means of providing adequate courses of scientific and 
practical instruction arc assured. In view of the gi'cat expense 
of providing these courses and of the comparatively small number of 
scientific experts whom the industries of India are for the present 
likely to absorb, care should be taken to avoid an}' wasteful multi- 
plication of institutions giving technological training in the same 
branch of industry. In this braheh of education there should be a 
division of labour according to the industrial needs of the dilferent 
provinces of India. While therefore mdependent action on the 
part of each university should be welcomed when private liberality 
‘ enables it to develope this side of its work in the interest of the 
district which it immediately seiwes ; and while the provincial 
Government should be fre.e to develope technological trainingJor 
the assistance of any industry wliich it regards as important or - 
promising ; the Government of India should have ah organisation 
(as is iiroposed b)' the Indian Industrial Commission) for giving £*’“5** 
guidance and advice in this matter from an all-India standpoint, 
and should jdlministOT funds out of which it may give sqieoial 
"grants-in-aid to advanced technological tTaining and research 
at the universities and elsewhere. , The Government of India will 
thus be in a position to exert considerable influence in seciu'ing 
concerted action among the universities in regard to technological 
training. 

44. Our further recommendations are as follows : — 

{xciii) Calcutta is a suitable centre for the advanced training ^Pj! 
of students to meet the needs of the leather industries, pams.' 
the chemical industries (including dyeing), the oil and®'^®' 
fat industries and some branches of the textile industries. ' 
In scvernl'ol these departments, the work of the univer- 
sity technological laboratories- should be associated with 
that of the Engineering College at Sibpur. So far as 
possible, the university departments of technology and 
applied science should be placed in the neighbourhood 
of the University College of Science, should be attached 
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to it adrniiiistrativel)' and should come mida; the , 
general supervision of its governing body. To each 
department of technological study there should he 
attached an advisory committee which should include 
lea^ng representatives of the industrifes /onoemed. 
Within defined limits the principal university teachers 
in the technological departmentslhoidd be permitted 
to engage in jjiivate practice. 

{ccciv) At Dacca the iiitcrmcdiato college should provide scientific 
and jMactical instruction preparatory to enigneeting 
and agrioidture; and the technological research work 
entrusted to the scientific laboratories of the 'Univer- 
sity should be co-ordinated as far as possible with 
.corresponding investigations conducted in the univer- 
sity laboratories in Calcutta. 

{xcv) The reform of the intermediate courses is necessary for 
the development of a general scheme of technological 
training ; and the now intermediate colleges shonld 
therefore be establish^ as (juicldy as possible, because 
their work will serve as a foundation for the teaching of 
applied science at the IMversity. 


Gommerce. 

. , training of students for a commercial career the Univer- 

th ^ bnportant but limited function. -In all countries 

avfi irtf* ^jority of those who 'go into commerce do so at an earlier 
am f graduation at the University. It is at,^.is earHer 

usefull^^'*^^^ preliminary training for commerce can' be most 
the T J ^or this among other reasons we have recommended 

educati^"^ high schools. Bengal needs modern secondary 
teceivi ^ ®^gh school certificate, which a'boy will gain after 
win ho general education up to 16 or IT years of age, 

cial lifo J^^j.®°^®^®^*’“^^°f'bosewhoivishtoenteruponcommer- 
asapienaraH ^ leaving school. But even more useful 
mediat^coUeges. training given 'at the intffl: 

provide a nvooi-- i -u ^'®®°™®®rided that these colleges should 

^Igiveanexc2nttah”°* narrowly specialised course which 
commercial life aUS or ^ 

propose that thoi- h addition to this we 

pose that there should be classes in commercial subjects at 
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technical or conmiercial institutes aided by the Department of 
Public Instruction and the Department of Industries. Many of 
these classes should be held in the early morning or in the evening 
after office hours. Lastly there is need for advanced teaching in 
banking, insurance, actuarial science and other subjects bearing 
upon the commercial inta-ests of the country. In this, the 
University should take an increasingly important part. 

46. It is necessary to guard against the idea that a specialised 
commercial degree course at a university is lilcely to be found by 
any /large number of students an open sesame to well paid and 
responsible employment by business firms. The ordinary student, 
afta* taking as an imdergraduate a degree coui’se in commerce, 
woidd find himself handicapped by beginning his hommeroial 
career some years later. His difficidties would be the greater 
if he had actluired inappropriate habits of work, and if ho 
resented having to begin at the bottom of the ladder, below 
many junior to himself in age. A university cannot teach the 
practical side of business. A degree in commerce does not 
necessarily connote commercial aptitude. That must be tested 
and developed in the office and the counting house. And (save in 
very exceptional pases) this test must be applied under the ordinary 
conditions of .commercial employment. Part-time attendance at 
an office, however ingeniously dovetailed into a full undergraduate 
course, cannot be so organised as to provide for any large number 
of students an all-round, practical training in business methods. 
Even less practicable would it be for the University to examine the 
W'ork done by the student in the office of a business house, and to 
pronounce upon its value as part of the qualification for a degree. 

47. Nevertheless the University can give a useful training 
in the sciences which lie at the basis of commerce. But the students 
who undertake such a course for their degree must be prepared 'to 
recognise the fact that, when at last they enter upon employment 
in a business house, they will have to start upon the same terms 
as those offered to youths much younger than themselves and not 
possessing a university degree. They must face the fact that they 
utU. have to trust for their -promotion to their own ability and 
trained capacify, not to the academic title which they possess. 
Por students of a special type a degree course in commerce at the 
University may- be an admirable preparatioii for a business career. 
But students of this type are not very numerous. 
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we tliinlc that the adaptation of examinations to their pinpiee 
and their conduct on rational principles cannot be carried out by mae 
regulations but must be left to the future nniversiiy authoA 
as an omportant part of their duties. TTe hope that the Eoaih 
of Examination recommended by us will serve as the auditoB 
of the examination system and as the conscience of the univeraties 
in this matter ; they will publish typical specimens of compile 
examination answers from time to time and constantly bring heloK- 
the universities proposals for the removal of drfects in tie 
examination system and for the introduction of new and imptovei 

methods. We also have hopes that certain subjects may be studied 

by students Avithout their being required to submit themselves to 
any examination therein, so that a portion of the cumculum msy 
be entirely freed from' examination pressure. 

The universities should also welconie at certain of the® 
courses, where accommodation allows, members of the geiieralpublic 
quahfied to profit by it. Such auditors* would be subject to the 
ordinary imiversity regulations and would pay a suitable fee. 

62. Amongst our recommendations of detail are the following 
(ov) In order to maintain continuous watchfulness upon tho 
metliods and use of examinations, fo ensure that they 
are not so mechanically conducted as. to exercise a 
harmful infiuence upon 'teaching and study, and to make 
certain that the piuposes with which each examinaiion 
is devised are held in view, and are fairly realised, 
there should be in each imiversity a small l^oard of 
Examinations, whose functions should not be e.xecutive 
but inimaiily those of criticism and suggestions. 


, Transition^ measures, 

olnvnn+ wliioli we have proposed are of a fundamental 

educitin!i* administration and of '• 

tionni ^ ’^’®de it clear that we think the ednea- 


ediK'i+in,,’ administration and of 

tional ^ Juade it clear that we think the ednea- 

wifhoiii ii " ^®g‘ard as necessary cannot he carried out 

mS 1 1 Ktonn..- But the ,„oslion,n»y b« 

wlioI<> n( 4 i,« '*^1 Rcoessary or possible to carry out tlie 


raised as to '' rciorms.' J3ut the question may do 

whole of ilin '*^1 ucoessary or possible to carry out tlie 

cI,.ns«'.i,„„tao.„,ly: In onr 

provided fli-n ii r “re botli desirable and feasible. 

I ‘lut the funds required arc available and provided also 
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‘ tliat there is a sufficient personnel available to carry out the heavy 
^vork of the period of transition. 

64. The changes fall into three main categories : (1) a change 
in secondary and higher secondary education, involving the setting 
up of the Board of Secondary and Intermediate Education; 
(2) the creation of the University of Dacca ; (3) the reconstitution 
of the Teaching University in Calcutta and the establishment of 
a new organisation for the mufassal colleges. 

55. We have said that these changes could', be effected simul- 
taneously, but we do not wish that term to be interpreted too 
strictly. We have borne in mind that in a large class of legisla- 
tive measures it is found both convenient and necessary to allow 
a preparatory period to elapse between the passing of an Act and 
'the ‘ appointed day ’ on which it comes into force ; and that in the 
case of a complex measure it may be desirable to make different 
portions of it come into force on different days ; and even to allow 
of further elasticity by remitting the fixing of such ‘ appointed 
days’ (within limits defined by the Act) to a specified administra- 
tive authority. When we say that, the administrative changes 
should take place simultaneously we mean that they should be . 
authorised by a single Act, or by one or more Acts passed simul- 
taneously, and that the ‘ appointed days ’ fixed in, or authorised 
by, those Acts should be reasonably close to one another. 

66. We thinic it possible however that both for financial and 
for administrative reasons Government might de.sire the transition 
to be spread over a longer period than that which we have 
contemplated, and that we ought therefore to indicate the order- 
in which the three changes proposed should be carried out. 

57. We iGiink there can be no reason for delay in setting up 
the Board of Secondary and Intermediate Education and in making 
provision for the reform of secondary and intermediate education, 
which, as we have said ];epeatedly, we regai-d as the verj’- pivot of 
the whole reform. 

58. We have also u'rged that there should be no further delay 
in creating the University of-Dftcca. It is unnecessarj' to advance 
further arguments on either of these points. 

59. But the case of the University of Calcutta is. different and 
more complex. Apart from any financial and administrative 
difficulties which might be felt by Government in introducing 

/immediate changes, it may be urged with some reason that the 
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and of those authorities in such a my as to prevent formal clasli- ' 
ing; and we hope that in more informal matters friction might 
be avoided by the presence of the Vice-Chancellor and of other 
- members common to the Executive Commission and to the Syndi- 
./"cate. 

62. 17e may point out, ^at if, contrary to our expectations, 

the University of Calcutta is reconstituted before the creation of the 
)*80 ... 

Board of Secondary and Intermediate Education, it will be neces- 
sary to set up within the University provisional machinery to 
deal with the schools. ' 

63. We desire to- malre it clear that eertain reforms in the 
, University of Calcutta ought not to be postponed whatever scheme 
be adopted; namely, the provision of fmther residential aocommo- 
datioil ; the provision of a teacher’s training department and a '' 
. department of education ; the provision of additional accommoda- 
^on for teaching ; and the provision of measures for supervising 
and improving the health of the students. 

s. 
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-We desire to say that the appended notes ■were stthmitted in 
their final form on the day fixed for the final revision of thejast 
two chapters and for the signature of the report. The pmciples 
concerned have been fully considered during our sittings, and we 
thinh that it will be found that every crucial point raised in the 
notes is dealt with in some part of the report. While wo do not 
propose to discuss the details of our colleagues’ documents, we 
must not be regarded as accepting the inteiptetation placed by 
them upon various passages of the report to which they refer ; nor 
can we be regarded as accepting the accuracy of the statements 
made by them. 

M. E. Sadlee, President. 

. A-BCTOSH Mookeujee 

W. W. Hornell 
P. J. Hartoq 
Ramsay Mdie 
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L—hitroinetm. 

1 . It is Tvith great reluctance that we find ourselves unable 

0 concur entirely with the proposals in the report regarding 

with seeondaty education in Bengal and 

01 Catot °TT ■ concerning tlio reconstitution 

the Tenm+ bowever, to concur wilh 
viz , essential recommendations, 


University from the jurisdiction of 
India to that of the Government of 

/*A fnt ^ * 


tolhTTO^^ *be intermediate classes from tho^tJuiversity 
Education. ” ^ Secondary and Intermediate 

'^sHyttDrow!’**^ 

(») The reeoiffltitutii of u. tt . 

nniversity with « «, .Sniversity as a teaching 
H The admimstration of th organisation. ■ 

beard which must for ® colleges by a special 
( 852 ) «o»Mcted with Calcutta 
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University, but should be so organised as to be separable 
at n later date as one or more' inclependeut univer- 
sities. 

(n‘i) The rcplaccnicjit of the constitution of Calcutta University 
by a constitution including a representative court, 
an executive council, an academic council and a paid 
vicc-clianccllor. 

(mf) The provision of" much larger numbers A)f trained school 
teachers. 

(lir) The improvement of the conditions of student life. 

The variations which we reconmicnd'^ from the plan of the 
iet«nrt would, -wc believe, facilitate the rec^tutiou of the Um- 
vcifit V on the lines it suggests. 

U.'tIic improvement of Calcutta University reqi^es in the first 
nlu'c drastic remedies for its overgrown size. It^worst fadings 
aie due to its cxces.sivc size and loo varied functions. is o 
bMded with students and duties. The 

" in lesnccf of the number of its students the birges y 

,1 3 '' 1 i i JioUon over 370.4U4 u.te 

.Llmmitlmlioiis ol li™ga[. '1®'" ■"« 28,410 

oAMiiiinliona »ml BiipBrnscs IhcTOrl d 6l ^ 

»nJ il ■ rccosniBCB «! 250,816 

U (l.«» iw I«r.6a.cl.«n „„ly 32,000 

i. l,cM 21 ilifaml miiiinalimis ^ maUicolaliou. 

of H.07 '7 3dvo coursCB of 

Tl,c moreover s„ vast and 

l: ;U„roll,ed«.iesoa,UeU..-^ Us 

"under these conditions i immense and 

governing bodies would be to , deal 

complcxluskinnEatislaclorpip. ^ by. among 

requires the reduction and removal of the inter- 

other nicasurcsprcqioscd mtm^ university at Uacca, 
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would prepare the way for their separation as one or more inde- 
pendent universities. 

3. The reduction of the size of the University might bo achieved 
by restriciang the facilities in Bengal for university education ; and 
the view is often ea^ressed that attendance at the University is 
unduly large in comparison with the requirements of the country 
and the openings for university men. The bulk of the evidence, 
however, indicates that the supply of university trained men has 
not outrun the demand. The problem of univcrsily education in ^ 
Bengal is that of improving its quaUty and not that of reducing the 
numbers receiving it. 


II.—TJie Board of Secmidarij and Intermediate Education. 

4. To secure the improvement of the high schools and to relieve 
the Umveraty from the burden of th(m control and examination 
we agjee with our coUeaguesi as to the need for a Board of 
.feecondaiyand Intermediate Education, which should define the 

intermediate colleges, 
and should be responsible for their examination and ‘recogni- 
tion i but we doubt the advisability of conferring on this Board 

administrative powers 

the^B^lT'^'’^? ■Bo«>-d.-According to the report® 

cC tSTrf . ““d “PPOr oon- 

pioiesaioml tailing „f tmiaiiig, tla 

part of the work of t1,o ^ ^ ^ secondary teachers, 

mall recognised secondary scbonl ^ a -^stem for teachers 
and manage hostels in alf parts of ^^so have to provide® 

some thousandsof students To enaSrS* 

duties It IS proposed that the Lardlm!l5 

disposal and have the powL T.n v ^"^6® «s at its 

I Chapter XT^ ® 

j^ias.0ond 10, — 

PMa.26. 
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college in Calcutta wliicli is to fcraixi teachers for the secondary 
Fchools and the’ dc^ce of bachelor of teaching. These duties 
represent n heavy burden of work and responsibility for a board 
of from liflecn to eighteen persons the majority of whom are to 
be non-officials. ' 

G. The govcriuncnt of the high schools is alone a great task, 
for in 1910-17 they numbered 698 schools wth 224,524 pupils^ 
and they are distributed throughout Bengal. Their curriculum, 
c.\aniination, and recognition may be appropriately entrusted to 
n board of educationalists. But the inspection of the schools and 
of the proposcd'lnterinediale colleges, the distribution of public 
c.\'pciiditiirc on secondary education (including intermediate colleges), 
the appoint incut and control of the staffs of the Government high 
schools and intermediate colleges, the upkeep of the buildings and 
other ndniinislrative duties should, in our opinion, be discharged 
by the Department of Public Instruction. 

7. T/iC functions of the Department of Pvblie The 

work of this department should include the supervision of prirnary 
education and of both grades of secondary education, since these 
three grades overlap. The courses in the primary schools and 
in the primary sections of the middle and high schools arc idcntiea , 
and the upper classes of the middle schools (lower secondary) are 
in the main the same as those in the correspondmg 

high .schools. There is no sharp division between 
and lower -ccondary or between lower and upper secondary. The 
1 «,c Icional bo«>.aary avabaWa tlat b*w» to 

|,igl, .1,001. and weed 

(orod by (be Dopavtmo..t ^ admiaiatralion 

8. Wo have »ot oonatoiod ,a doW to go™ ^ 

df the Department of Public Instru . . pj tliat depart- 

pcoposals us to p ^lfittoimderta^^ the further 

mcitwhich might bcncccssary o^ 

duties in connexion with hig^ staff would have to^o 



wcrcascd, and the department might include three Kcctions each 
under an assislaht director, one to deal with primary cducal ion one 
with secondary education, and a third with the Government i.o^t- 
mtermediale coUeges 1 The cslahlishmcnt of the GovernmenI inter- 

l^i^l«n tmont 

in connexion with secondary education, M-hilc it is desirable ns 

■ report. Chapter XXXI, p 7{,- .h„i'iUc 

*!■? ‘'f!' ‘i-r -lube 

-mmtarjraecoimiodotion fniinlar^o 
prevention of their use for different cominunities. and the 

evidenec that among cducationiH is innelt 

^ w! >r”L7X.‘'“ """ 

“^'4 by tbo s>ro"gly 

In-liA report (1915, p„g„ ^ ^ Cwmii'tlw, 1013-14. 

“"W of GovermaS over 1 A?/"'"* ” ™"*'- ''">1 

ehouB be oarcKJIy IfSv'T " t'>- '''s'’ 

om usiOB weobiBidMttatjii S’ . /", "ilb <bis 

bcharijrecogmsed'fotanymiblif. ^ aidecl or unaided, 

'' ‘rsr V, Cs^^orpX^'‘™“ 

' -^uo problems of Gtlnr>n<* i Instruction 

■ r«‘ 

, I ^ ^ Reform Scheme 
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as to the f utui-e nature ol the Government ; hut it seems essential 
that, whatever the type of Government may he, a strong efficient 
Department of Public Instruction with an expert staff, on whose 
advice the hlemhei’ or ’Minister responsible for education could 
rely, is indispensable. We agree mth the report^ that the Director 
of Public Instruction should act as Secretary for Education to the 
Government. If higher' secondary education be removed from 
that Department its authority and influence would be seriously 
weakened ; and its powei- to help the co-ordination of education 
would be further reduced by the proposed transfer to special 
governing bodies of the Government colleges, through which the 
Department influences post-secondary education. 

10. The rclalions of the defarlmenl a?id hoard. — ^The correlation 
ol the educational system of Bengal is at present inadequate. The 
coordinating authority is the Department of Public Instruction 
which has insufficient powers; and the proposed transfer j)f much 
of its authority to the now Board would appear conducive neither to 
efficiency nor economy. The change might seriously delay that 
more cffcotivc coordination of aU grades of education which is one 
of the ui'gent educational requirements of Bengal. Whethra the 
Board of Secondary and Intermediate Education be endowed with 
the full powers proposed' in the report or with the restricted powers 
recommLded in this note some measure .of dual control ^ 
„onaaiy oduoation xviUpeiist ; it may 

scioolsbcUreon IttMio lastiaotion wen 

member of the stafi the executive powers pro 

U. The ass^giimenttothe Boa d t 

posed in the report would not g^ r ^ Q,,,erument contribution 
Education. Tbo ®oar^^odd e 1^^ gtate-establishe, 

to higher secondary educa tion , — 
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hostds, schools and intermediate colleges, and it would have on its 
stafi many Government servants who would be lent to it.^ Gov- 
ernment would inevitably ieel responsible for its 'work and 
administration. The views of Government would be explained to 
it by 'the Direotor of Public Instruction who could emphasise 
themby the warning that Government might stop supplies.' This 
drastic course would obse schools and colleges and cause educa- 
tional disorder ; so the Member or Minister might hesitate to nse^ 
his ultimate powers, hut he might exercise sufficieut pressure on 
the Board to secure a share of its control. Some branches of 
higher secondary education would he left with the department) 
so that responsibility for secondary education would he divided 
between the Department and the Board. Thus the repoib recom- 
mends that the European secondary schools should continue upon 
e piMent lines of organisation.® Hence the Department of 
miiolMtittction would continue to deal \vith them, and probably 

!( ° Madiassah, and the idk, part of the work 

ot which is secondary in grade, 

conttd wo^rr^ ^“iiohes of primary and secondary education dual 

Atpr«=r,taaimm- 

W tile Denaiti^ middle ecioolfl ia exenased 

Btai be cxetciftd by the "n schools would 

sanle courses in tbe^high ^ classes teaching the 

Boaid.® ,The ® the control of the 


. , -/courses 

if they aitangW these ^ 

lower secondary education in thtu ^ 

Dndct the scheme of the teuM+ be impaired. 

themiddlesehoolsandwouldCj ® department would inspect 
owed by Government ; but of those 

of the higher classes, becomes a 

^ouldpass to the sphere of the Board ? sol^ool 

.o'“PtoSi,paBH6. r 

•InMl8.noItl,o 224.B24™ •. . 

123.810 wwe in ttxe ■ 
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in Chapter°S][,?ec^ 

meat service to that of the Board ’^nnsferred from Govern- 

ESHr“- “ 2ri 

fc „U^ h ™ w 

I S * dupEcate staff would have to be engaged 

by the Department or the primary schools would lose the benefit 
of ^he supervision of the work of the subordinate inspectors bv the 
divisional inqiectora. 

14. If the service 



be abandoned and appointments are entrusted to the Board, the 
work thus thrown on it may be heavy and harassmg. According 
to the recommendation in Chapter XXXI, paragraphs 88 and 91 , 
aU the teachers in the recognised schools woid be cEgible for 
appointment to any vacancy in a Government high school' or inter- 
mediaie college ; any such vacancy might lead to a large number 
of applications from teachers in non-Governmental schools and to 
personal efforts to influence the members of the Board. 

16. In dealii^ with matters of administration one adminis- 
trator, aided by a staff of paid officials, is in a better position than 
a board of fifteen to eighteen with a non-official majority. A board 
of from fifteen to eighteen persons, who are not paid for their 
service on it, is not an effective body for the administration of 
many institutions scattered over a wide area. It may be satis- 
factory for an institution or corporation the operations of which ate 
confined to a single city or small district ; but such a board, if 
administering institutions distributed over an area as large as 
Bengal, is apt to be slow and ineffective. 

16. T/ie views oj the MusUm eonmunity, — The transfer of the 
recognition of schools to the Department of PubEc Instruction is 
regarded as impracticable on the ground^ that the authority in 


^ CbflptfiT para 11* 
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charge ol this duty must " coinnuuul the confidence o{ the (lifietent 
sections of the connnunity .whose co-oiJcration is indispciiEaWe to . 
the success of any adequate plan of educational reform.” . ■ 

not sliato the expectation that the proposed Board will secure the 
confidence of the Musalmaiis of Bengal since the Muslim icpte- 
sentation will be only 'ftom I to of tlie Board, and since the 
opposition of the hlusalmans in 1917 led to the rejection of the 
scheme for a Board of Education although. Its functions were^ 
to he only advisory. ''.Jfii reference to the attitude of the Miisah 
mans the following iwfcei which the Commission has received from 
awab Syed Na\vatk{^ .Chaudhury should be considered :-r 

‘^ppointmorit'iy p'board for Hceoiidury education in order to advise 
Government nl.n,., . 


secondary edutano« r* "'**'^* Gomnment. The creation of a lai^o 

Government on powers to 'distribute grants and lo advise 

Muhammadans MnV, policy, will be dctriurcntal to the interests of 
bom the inBtitutinr![“?^ . be able to dcrivo their full share 

treatment, similat to started by public fluids until a special 


n 1 to 8, bOSLtd TJ* v<V10V ObWUKUUI^ 

V‘^Muhammadanawiii V''r the experionco of the University of 
aside ®*^ioy and wV' v advantages and special facilities 

by the Board stS to get to future,'wiU all be set 

' • ^ View of this .'“^®rtunately be created.”.- . ' 

^^almans of evidence that many of the 

, tm education U it Bp ^PPtehensions as to the future of 

education board, 1 

Ptoppsed to. given the full administrati . 

Would command the con- 


fiden^* ®j°P-°®ed for it + 1 ,/ •’ the full administrative 

tie S wrala con 


iuotodtoe a consist oi from lUi. “ B^°P°sed in the report 

•'g^P^^sidont, th^C t 

ioTTi ^^^^0 or of Public Instruction, a , 

Viuc8tioa4i ^ — — - ^ 

. "^^ahocbeptecvi. 
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member of the Legislative Coimcil, • seven university represents- 

t v« and from five to right appointed by 

ot Bengal to secure the representation of medicine, agriculture 
commerce and industry, upper secondary teaching, and the educa- 
. tionaJ interests of girls and of the domiciled cgmmum'ty. The Board 
, is to include at least three Hindus and "three Musalmans. The 
majorily of the Board is^to he non-official. 

The universities representation, though .nnmbally seven, vould 
be actaally larger, since doubtless some of fcther members would 
be university men. The influence of the rep^^entatives of Calcutta 
University would probably be further incroa^d.as they could be 
more regular in attendance at the Board •JOif^oh- committees than 
might be possible for some of the most, stutlible’ representatives 
of agriculture, commerce, and industry. • Thi 5 .;po.\rer of th© univer- 
^sity representation would no doubt be gre^.'^ai^dtep^’ortional 
share since it would probably be a compact’ ^dqp, of educational 
eiqperts ; and their opinions would carry more fright on general 
educational matters than those of the single representatives of 
various interests which have less educationally in common. 

These interests should be represented on the Board ; but if 
they are all to be included among the five to eight nominees of 
Government, its representation would be heterogeneous and might 
not secure for the non-university interests adequate influence on 
tlie general educational policy of the Board. We therefore suggest 
that two of the representatives of special interests should be 
included among the university members (one of the two might 
appropriately be a member of the faculty of Medigine). As the 
election would require some adjustment to secure the prescribed 
categories of experience, the university representatives should, we 
think, be selected by the Executive Councils ot •the two Univer- 
sities and not by the Courts. 

18. We suggest the following constitution for the Board:—. 
' 1. Director of Public Instruction, Chairman. 

2. Vice-Chairman, a member of the staff 

^ J.egl.a«,e Oo«,oU. eUoWl by 

- unofELcial inerobeTB. 
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4-7. Four tncinbcta uppointcd by tbc Execute o b 

Calcutta University.^ . _ m a 

8-9. Two members appointed by tbo Executive oi 

Dacca Uiuversity.® r -n i » 

10-13. Four members appointed by the Government ® 

14. A bead master of an intermediate college appomte oy 

Government of Bengal. p - 

16. A bead master of a bigb sebool appointed by tbo o 
ment of Bengal. 

■Tbe Board should have a wbole-lirae paid secretary, wlio 
also act as registrar of tbe bigb school and intermediate co eg 
examinations. , 


As it is desirable that tbe Board should include representatives 
of both Muslim and Hindu opinion, at least one representative o 
Calcutta T^i^ersity, one representative of Dacca Universify, 
at least cine.^.tbe members appointed by Government should e 
a MusaMbn ; and unless three Hindus are- otherwise nominated* 
oneMpresontative of Calcutta University and two of those appointed 
ny Government should bo Hindus. In the appointment of the 
card A would bo necessary that tbe Government and the univer- 
es s o d submit a provisional list of nominations for adjustment 
■peni,; vepresentatives of tbe different communities and 

t«i^te categories of experience. 

education cwelimons.— -As tbo supervision of secondary 

Bidet that its duties of tbe State we do not con- 

gated to aTioat^rf^V^^ general administration should be dele- 
moat valuable agaisf proposed. 'The Board could give 

— m an advisory o2j!! department of Puhhe Instruction 
powers in regard to^ ' 'Board he given executive 

■'vould have verv ^^^minations and recognition, it 

— responsibilities. There 


““""S tlio following 


*'“*M«stihua i— .Iwuia n— L .mewl to atodenila. 
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— ' wvo 

soeins no precedent for tlieadmiDisteativeadyenture of 

board of the kind proposed; and the conditions in TSpL^Tc 
p»*^rly ffl-rfted fa a mrtW of ed^tional adS 


JIL The proposed tramjer of the Government colleges. 

20. In the previous section we have considered a proposal which 
would remove from the Department of Public Instruction such 
financial control and share in the administration of the high schools 
as it has hitherto exercised. The powers of the department would 
be further reduced by the proposal in the report that the control 
of the Government colleges should be transferred from that depart- 
ment to non-official governing bodies— a proposal which we regard 
as undesirable. Under the new constitution proposed the Govern- 
ment would no longer appoint 80 per c&nt. of thfr Senate ; and in 
view of this reduction in its powers of control ov^'-tht' University, 
we consider it the more important that the Government should 
retain its direct supervision of the Government colleges, at least 
until the question can be considered after some years’ experience 
with the reconstituted university. 

21. The advantages claimed for the establishment of Presidency 
College as a ‘ distinct corporation ’ and the changes suggested in 
its management are stated in Chapter XXXIV, paragraphs 168-159. 
It is proposed that : — 

(i) Government should cease to exercise its special and detailed 


control. 

(n) The property should be vested in trustees. 

{lii) The college should be allotted a stated annual block grant, 
{{v) The governing body should be appointed mainly by Govern- 
ment, should include one or more university represent- 
atives, and at least two elected teachers, and this body 
should have power to administer the revenue and receive 
gifts and direct the general policy of the college. ^ ^ 

22 These changes are not in themselves very substantial. The 
existing governing body, though appointed by Government, includes 
members, e.g., Sir Asutosh Mooketjee, who may be regarded as 

representingthe University, andmore than half (6 out of 9ml918-19) 

are members of the teaching stafi. This body has consid^able 
latitude in expending such part of the annual grant aUotted to the 
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^ Iff-; Tlie 

coUpp,c, HR in not. rofi\i»rr(l (or ralanop C{«vernni«.t, , 

govigbndyinnUlUo W mandy Tl. 

wWoli cmtld thprotorc coi.lnuio lo Yi,A,r«PPriy 
Uo new ilcinsin Hie iirqn»sAls arc . Jp oWion^- . 

vested in the tTnslees--ll»c ad\wd «?<•- » ! g^,j. 

and that tlic annual grant aUnuld »*« • ^-liicli tk ' 

presctiljcd (or llio salcc of the firsf- of tlie^ OovernniPi'i . 

new atrangcmenlR is expected to rcciw • i ' nvailalde rcvcimfs 

wo\dd brow its precise linlnlitien. and , • npprc«d 

eould be freely used without the difiic«it*on ud^cteni m 
budgets. But it the grant is to be fi^'^d- f™ J • diflienlt ; 
thenccoiisary expansion of the college would be - 
' and the freedom to handle the revenues amonn s ^ in 

bUk of the expenditure is in fixed rccun ent ‘ 

191S-10 amounted to 8G per cenL, Fchf>lnTship.R to lo 7 


laboratory expenses to about 5 per cc»/. 

23. The advantages to the college of tbc jwnposed new 
ment do not seem commensuralo with tbc diawbacl'S am . 
secured by some growth of the powers of the cxinting go\ o 
body, by allowing the collcgo to carry forward balances so a. 
avoid the temptation to hasty cxpcnditm-c towards the cn o 
financial year, and hy cucouragcmcnt of private mulowincnts fu - ^ 
we understand there is no difficulty in the college .accepting) i 
the Government undertaking not lo reduce its grant s 1 o i-he college 
01 to one bl its departments in conscrpioncc of private licncfactions. 

24. Reconsider that the Government should maintaiii-its direct 
responsibility iorBresidency College and continue its administration 
' the Department of Public Ihstrnctidn for tbc following reasons . 

(i) The proposed withdrawal of Government from much of 
its diicct control over teaching universities in Bengal 
lenders it the more necessary that Government should 
continue the direct administration of its colleges, so 
as to maintain them at a high level of efficiency. Presi- 
dency College would' thus continue to' raise the general 
■ ^™datd anioug the othci colleges, which it would help 
y providing w^ll trained teachers for their staffs, 
iw) So loi^ as Government provides the funds for Presidency 
' ege it IS responsible for its Efficiency, which it can 
mamtam hy the appointment of a due proportion of 
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requires expansion including the provi- 
de fipn zoology, the enlargement of 

provision^ 0^^°* ** chemistry, and the 

proysion of more seminar rooms in arts. If the college 

m r'.' from Govern- 

ment and IS dependent for extra funds on public sub- 

senp ions, the eiqiansion of the college would probably 
be retarded and might be completely blocked. The 
further grants necessaiy could probably be obtained 
more readily under the present system than if the 
college were transferred to a self-governing body. 

(iv) General Experience in Bengal does not encourage the 
expectation that the transfer of the college to a private 
governing body would secure it material financial aid 
from private donations. Such a body might meet 
the popular demand for increased admissions to the 
college by raising the size of the classes ; it might also 
reduce salaries, and by both changes lower the standard 
of the college work. 

(u) The maintenance of a due number of European teachers 
on the staff of the college is more likely to be secm’ed 
if the college remains a Government institution. The 
colleges of Bengal, exclusive of the Government and 
mission colleges, have between them all only one Eui'o- 
pean on their staffs. 


(uf) To secure a satisfactory governing body might prove 
difficult in view of the variety of interests, communal 
and educational, which have to he considered ; while 
the appointment of the teachers to it by election by 
the staff might introduce dissensions between the 
teachers of various grades and subjects. The junior 
teachers might decide the election if they have votes ; 
and, if not, their exclusion would be a natural source 
of discontent. 


2 n 


vnr, V 


* Chapter XXIV, para. 15S. 
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(r/i) TIh' roll...... jisi^ht Hn<U>{ <i iirtts-i-fficW 

lioilv ttlin'ii mij'lit t.«* !•• > lusiu'l • 

H.nMisiitMl 1.' ui If tl*'' f^«v.‘rjimrnt It, 

M'niiitiw. \UT<- ill a -mnll till'll' 

ri-K' (t( a clivi-rjicn'’** (>f 

Mailt frii-lioii with th«- iiiiiwuity : ulaw-'i'i » t “■ 

Hu nt rc[)ri‘^crit!itiv«‘> wit«‘ i(« !•'> Ififft*-' ‘ 

viiliiiilly maintain (Jiivi-rnnifnt Knitii'l w« 
mi iulvnntn»r in tin- ik-v. '■y-t*‘HU If , 

iipjtoiniod f««i a t<*tm «f ivap*, tlir Ini'-it'i’ ^ 
till' limly miylit <;r,tclnal!y lo'i’ iii1'’rP'-t and 
iiipiit (if tin' (■dllcpc fall in**’ ll't* . 

niinorily, and they cntild imt l>c mnlrnllft v* ' 
intpnu'Ution liv (I'ovcrniiiHil, "'Id' ll ** ndulit ncit* iif ' 


* to uiidortiila*. , „ 

{viii) The rnlh'gp (‘tijoys to lUi unH‘'Ual c.vicut tin’ tm-t ^ 
•Miihlim cmiuatmity, which cnjov.i hyei’inl 
tlic collcni', and that 1111*11 would not he as ful.' 
if the (Joverninent withdrew fioni its direct enntro • 

(t'-e) The change would lessen the luiMie prc*'ti^'c of the co»eg 
which is n vuluahlc educational as'-et. The eollcfic^** 
tlie most imiiortant ediKMitionnl iiislihition in Bengt' 
and it is all important that its efficiency should not c 
jeojinrdised unless for chunges which pi'omise ic.\ 
substantial advantages. 

23. Among the administrative difficult ics in Bengal which render 
ad\-isablo the contiiumncc for the present of tlie Government 
management of its colleges is the fewness of the men available for 
college governing bodies. It is not easy, to secure much help fi'oni 
non-official Europeans as they are prc-nccupied in their commercial 
and" piofessional work, and when retirement gives tliem leisure 
they generally return to Europe. 

26. For reasons similar to those above stated in inference to 
Frosidenoy College we consider it desirable that the Government 
s on d continue the administration of the Government mufassal 
colleges. 


ly. The GovernmetU Bdttcalional .Services. 

27-. Another safeguard for the educational efficiency of Bengal 

10 we consider an essential’ accompaniment to the proposed 
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o.\t eiii'ioii of self-governnieDt in the Teaching TJniA’'ersity of 
Calcutta is the inaijitenance of the GoA'ernmeut Educational 
tji’i'viccs. They seem to us ndAn’sable in the interests both of 
economy ami elficiency, and irould be indispensable if, as recom- 
nipiuicd iji the preceding sections, the Government continues the 
j’dmimVtration of its colleges and high schools. 

2S. The .ctafling of the Government colleges and high schpols 
I’.y teachers in a Government educational service has many strong 
recoinmciidat ions. Government serAUce in India has such material 
.’•Ivantages as .security of tenure, higher salaries than are paid 
Itv other educational employers, .safe pensions, chances of promo- 
iiun to the highly paid appointments necessary in a large serAUce, 
promotion to other GoA-ernment serA'ices, long furlough, easy con- 
tlil iim.s of siclr leaA*c and medical attention, etc. The social prestige 
of Government .scrA'iee is especially high in India, and it helps to 
mainlaiii an esprildc corps Avhich cases discipline \Yithm reason- 
able limit.? freedom of opinion and speech are allowed in the Gov- 
crumeut educational .services. Government seiTice has also secured 
the appointment, of British teachens^ and ow ng to the chaises o 
Dromotion to high appointments, enlists them on moreeconomcal 
Icriivs t ban avouW be possible to a self-contained umversity or college, 
''on Amnntt the indirect advantages of the participation by 

rccogni.scd. I c n \ ^^..^aitions among secondary and . 

],v the imm luiitA of sei^ p,o{ession has not pt 

j.nmary teacher... • o be encouraged by tbe 

developed and its groA^ i Government service, 

niainlenaiice of a nucleus o nAaimino of colleges by 

Miles™. 11.“ “ “ 
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teaolier ; and tlmt a tcaclicr vlio is a {joYcvniiU'ut oliit inl t animt 
influence ot inspire his stiidcnls as ofTwlivcIy as lie conid in jirivatc 
service. The ww sometimes cxprcysscd tlmt te.ielicrf' ni a tldVrUi- 
ment setnee arc liondicnpjicd by ihcir oflirial ^ta^lls is luiXVfVfr 
inconsistent vrith nuieli lorni as well as noii-tiiiliaii evitleiU'C. 
ifearly all the univer.sity profcs.soi.s of 1‘nnne and (lernmny are 
State serx'ants, and they do not appear to Im infi*rior in originality 
or influence to the stnfTs ot autononiou.s tiniver.-.itii'.'i, ({iiveninieiit 


service was not fatal to the originality or influence <i{ tin- profe- 'ors 
.oftheEoj’al College of Science and iJoyalSelionlid Mine.sin l,findon, 
when its staff were Government serx'anf s and iiir hided I Imvle v, .Imld , 
Tyndall, Loclrycrj Eucker, Thorjie, \Ynrrh)”t on Snivih. nni'l IVti-y. 
In Bengal the professors of the Ooveninient I'ollege.i are not inferior 
in originality, intellectual independence and U'aehiim pi luer to tlu* 
staffs of the private colleges. An far ns we cmild judge from mir 
inspection of the colleges the influence of the .staffs in ftoveinment 
service arc in no way inferior to those in the private, college-. 

(t) The objection that tcachcr.s in UovernnuMit .’iTvice an* not 
'■tntcllecttuilly free appears to re.st on slender foumhilion-. 
The staffs of the Government collcge.s in India H*eiu 
to enjoy no less intellerlnnl freedom than iho-e in 
pnvate colleges, and have the advantage that difiiei.l. 
ties which might lead to resignation or dismissal from 



V a* “ bI."'' r " 

appointments. o'cuiment educational 

An appointment throueh thr T„ri: r.» 

he necessarily dower since sometimes 

tentative enquiries in’aufeLt; """ 

readily than could be '’“cancy. morn 

State. .Inmost cases lioww Secretary of 

hoard with representatives irDelr°”''"M 

have so much infoimatior-Ki t 
«^tment that it should\e able ; 

to appoint from n 
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M'iclcr field and at least as expeditiously as the Executive 
Council of a university. 

(I'lV) The complaint is made that slight modifications in the 
pay and 1 enure of aijpointments made by the Secretary 
of Stale require reference to London, and such appoint- 
ments involve vexatious restrictions as to private worh, 
and even as to extra educational work at the University, 
There ai>pcars, however, no practical difficulty in the 
Government of Bengal being given authority to deal 
with such matters ; and part of the complaint is baseless. 
As the .stalls of the Medical College and of the Civil 
ISnginccring College, Sibpur, are allowed private practice 
there is clearly no objection in principle or insuperable 
difficulty in aiTanging for professors in Government 
service to accept such extra work as they can under- 
take without interference with their official duties. 


(iv) The efficiency of the Government educational serrdee is 
said to be lowered by the ti'onsference of teachers from 
one post to another.* Transference has some impoi'tant 
advantages : a mufn.ssal college, may secure better 
men than would be ready to accept service in it for 
life; and the long continued intellectual isolation of a 
single European in some mufassal locality would in 
most cases seriously impair his efficiency as a teacher. 

• Transference is often beneficial and is necessary to fill 
vacancies caused by illness, furlough and special duties, 
and has been specially disturbing during the war. 
Transference should, however, be restricted withm 
special branches ol work and subjects As recom- 
mended bv the Public Scr^'ices Commission^ transference 

from tlic collegiate to the administrative and inspecting 

branches of the educational service should occur on y 

i„ "xUttaal c«-, .mnstepnes d,o>Jd taody 

Wran cc.gn»l» siAjEcte wtli the fal eoMent ol 
the teacher concerned. 

s Roynl Commi'’>oa on Puliiio »e 
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XOTE. 


to discfird wliich wm n . 

Tlie system, as hif.i !/ jnijjorfant. cducntionnl assof, 

some defects wliid however boon attended by 

Loudon appears In \ remediable; the control from 

Provincial to the In'r'** r i” <JetniIcd, and pas'^ngc from the 
quent. These defects *^cr^'icc Ims been too infre- 

(say, 20 2 )er cent.) of ^ removed if a certain proportion 
Sevnee were made on *'PPp**dnients in the Indian Educational 
from the Provincinl VA of the Government of Bengal 

residents in India. -Service or from other qualified 


rative branches of the collegiate and ndmiuis- 

1? ®*nallness of the been inevitable in Bengal owing 

is in the Indin master of a Bengal 

of that Somco; ,•£»„«« 

coIIgvps schools and 

a rcsen-e of men ■ 

the k ^ <lrawn on for thif ^ degi-ee colleges '' 

Z ^^te InSa! e/'?- «"orcforo that 

should beXc^*''® ^^^at may 'b?^- 

If (as* i! ThisrcL ^ ^ , instituted to replace it) 

'^oUeges ateK°®!. of the ; I"'*'® \®onipatible with 

■^onld not ft special an • Government 

’® the -laoV ^tt^back in aneci i Pnncipals or inspeotoiB. 

to iiarticular chairs 

°f ^®Partmenta oihv ^ ^‘^^’^nneration .without 

tba«ell». ttp^aiy to tSj ” by promotion of men 

■ teanlaa... posts of principal or ^dee- 


Srr^^®ihutter’'°r^^ and £”^"7 'western trained 

• the eL ^ ®®®into Chapter XXXI, 

_^®nient of tp^k method of 

oventy toaclicrs of this 



pVen to tie wL Huoo«ll «»‘ ”»«• 

of appointment, of Em-opeans shonlr? nn+’ ? n i * conditions 
educational prestige. " Joirering European 

ffiouJties. A or will tins corps remove the bind of distinction 
- at now exists between the members of the Indian Educational 
fcervice and of the Provincial Educational Seiwico. In any form 
of recrmtment some distinction between the Indian and European 
trained teachers must persist, but the rigidity of the barrier and 
such grievances as may exist should be reduced as far as practicable. 

If more Europeans can be secured for higher secondary teaching 
in Bengal, the enlargement 6i the existing educational services 
would appear more convenient and useful than the establishment 
of a new kind of service. 


34. Summary of- recommendations.— In accordance with the 
foregoing considerations it seems desirable that the Government 
educational services be retained in Bengal for the staffs of all 
Government colleges, of Government interniecliate colleges, and of 
Government high schools, and the inspector.s and staff of the 
Department of Public Insti-iiction. 

Appointments to the chairs in the Government colleges which 
like the Presidenej’’ chairs have special relations to the University 
should be outside the cadre of the Indian Educational Service, 
but members of that sendee should be eligible for appointment 
to them.,, 

Appointments to the Indian Educational Service and appoint- 
ments to the chairs of the Government colleges should be made 
by the Secretary of State. Junior appointments at the colleges 
should be made, as at present, by the Government of Bengal. 
There should be a distinct branch of the service for the univer- 


' It might be found desirable to engage Enropcans resident in India for siwial subiccta 
such as spoken European languages, and os they would know the local conditions and cost 
o{ living lower rates mi^t fairly be offered them. 
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f'liiiitid jioi 1)1' ttitii-fi-tn’d v.ithoul hi- M.ii-i-nt ir)..*!< «'!;<* 
lUiotlipr, or fidin i}|p colh'^inti* to ihc 'UaiiV)'' hoiK *5;*’* • 

In onh'r to ri-,liin- the Hjri.liiy of th*- h.viri-r IrW-.rru lU- Infi'wr. 

Kilm'iitmml Pi'rvi)-!' thp IVoutp U IMtt. .itson-il S.>rv;(■^ {nr l‘.!i 
corresnoMtliiio . tl...* ... .. t. . . t I. t t\ . „.h. 


correj;i)nmlin}.M'rvi.’,‘,, shat ,„ay k- .'.inhh h..il .i 

.<i«m {Fftv, ‘JO ^Irr *,'«/.) of tl„- * 1 , 0 . { in tk- luiii.ui lv!u".-iti"n'*l 

Minnld 1 ,p Uy ,‘.,v,.rnio. r«t .-ifh-r 1,-v 

nu-«t of pursnin; :,lrp«t!y in In.Ha or Uv uu.imu.m 'irnm H’O 
1 roviiipidl Kduciiliotijil Sprvin*. 

l-II, ]i:ir.-i','M])h!. on" iJif* r-oinjur.*- 

ni-joil'i “ thivrriiint iit soivin* of njni t'f nn nrji.i- 

BCGtioiruVr*” 

nn cduciiiit HTojiutM- tin* in.mv «f!vunt;i£'''f' of 

and ciricicni'v'”? "Kh n hiftli nvcrn-to h'vpl of frnlning 

enrolling all |«•Ju•hers. Tin- n.-itunjl (kvplojnni'nt of 

one of their priniarv"l ** Anstmlitm States retiard it to ho 
a sound edleation that every rhihl shall rceeive 

”25 'Ir'.*' ''‘F 


c^ntry oven in sparReh- ^ i i' V- ilirouplioiit the 

efficient teachers avniini F and to ppcnre the ino.-t 

®°''^e>^nincnt o£ them all in the civil scrvkv, 

liahihtiesforiVinttn prepared to imdcrlakc siinilaf 

tZ' “'"'t piLiSF' provision of -the schools it seems 

the ^"'’ernment ” Ctovermnerit 

private schools. *' other forms of service for 

35. So long 

V ctlucatiou J aud ovci, free Mamina. 
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full agi-eemeiit witli oxir colleagues. Instead of the constitiit 7 -r>n 
proposed 111 Chapter XXXVn, paragraph 80, we suggest a smaller 

board with larger Government representation, constituted on the 

ioJlo\nng lines : — 


The Vice-Chancellor of the University of Calcutta. 

The Vice-Chancellor of the University of Dacca. 

The Director of Public Instruction or his lepresentative. 

The Chairman of the Examination Board. 

Six members appointed by the Academic Council of Calcutta 
Unit ersitj of whom at least two should be Musalmans, 
and none of tvhom should be members of the staff of the 
governing body of any affiliated college. 

Six members elected by the principals of the affiliated mufassal 
colleges each to serve for three years, two to retire annually. ^ 

Fifteen members appointed by the Government of Bengal, of 
whom five at least should be IMusalmans. 

The Board should have an Executive Committee of ten members 
of which the Vice-Chancellor should be Chairman and the Director 
of Public Instruction or his representative and the Chairman of 
the Examination Board should both be members, and there should 
be on it not less than three Musalmans. 

36. The main difference between this Board and that suggested 
in the report® i.s in the amount of G-overnment representation, which 
on the mufassal board should, we consider, be not less than half 
the total. The Board as here proposed would be smaller and 
would not necessarily include representatives of all the mufassal 
colleges. This Board is to be an administrative organisation which 
w'ould control colleges distributed throughout Bengal, and for the 
present also in the independent political provinces— Assam ^and 
Burma. The Board would deal with the distribution of higher 
education in Bengal, with the standards to be exacted from the 
varied provincial colleges, and with educational problems which 
cannot always be decided solely on academic grounds. 

37. The amount of self-government appropriate to a university 
board with these national administrative functions is more re- 
stricted than that which can be entrusted to a t eaching umversity 

1 XIio principals of ‘ university ’ colleges should he ti-o^o’o mombers of the Booid. 

— Zio-ud-din Alimnd. 

» ampler XXXVII, pwa. 80. 
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'whicli is concerned mtli training students in a sing ^ ci . 
autonomy of a university wHch Js'a corporation of eamng ^ 
in teaching and research in one locality may be muc mote 
sive than that suitable to an administrative orga ‘ 

duties extending throughout a great province or state. ' ® ^ ^ 

ingly consider that the Government representation on e ^ 

Board should amount to at least 50 per cent. We 
suggested powers of the Board as defined in -jjj 

" paragraph 81, sub-sections (i) to (v) and (vii) to (ix)- L_.e sp 
panel" proposed in sub-section (vi) seems to us prematiue. 

_ main purpose of this panel, the encouragement^ of specia co 
in the colleges, would we considen be adequately met by t e . 

sion in Chapter XXXVII, paragraph 81, sub'sectiom(vi), ^ 

a college could submit to the Mufassal Board for • approve 
the Academic Council some variation from the normal cui;^ > 
and if the proposal be accepted this college would be ^ven 
separate examination for that part of the coiu’se. ^ yVTT 

In addition to the powers enumerated in Chapter XX > 
paragraph 81, we recommend that all questions relating to mi as 
'sal colleges and aU applications to Government for grants -for 
mnfassal colleges should be referred for report to the Executive 
Committee of the Mufassal Board. ‘ ' 


V?. The distribution of teaching heticeen the University 

colleges. 

3s. The Commission, recommends that ^t Dacca the Universitj 
shoula teaching, whereas in Calcutta the teaching 

of whi 1 ^ by various colleges and institutions, ' some 

accqrdi ' "^1 ^ belong to the University (the incorporated colleges 
"ill not'^ nomenclature of the report), and other colleges 


inco:^oStldtSwir co-operation of colleges which 

lormer u which, arc not incorporated are due to 

Cotnnu«io,5e of the University. Many answers to 

and the non.r**^^ deplore the rivalry between the Univers 
avoided -md colleges. These difficulties might 

v.f “.i,r ™, T" r*' ■>»'- n.5l»W U 

tte infepMfert »g,i«l to mde rt 

' I* M Ifn-t A div7..„ Crc"or!™*'**' “•»!«», imniber.nf niufasonl degree collt 
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separate branches of teaching. This policy is foreshadowed in 
the proposal by the Indian Universities Commission of 1902^ that 
the Universit)^ should provide law teaching in a central law college, 
while medical education for degi-ees and engineering should be left 
to the colleges. 

40. The University has shown by its recent proposals to establish 
faculties of technology, commerce and agricultme that it is anxious 
to provide teaching in those subjects, which it could do without 
rivalry with the colleges. The inter-collegiate sub-division of 
work has been succe.ssfully adopted by Durham University. (5f 
its four Faculties, medicine is confined to Newcastle, science and 
commei-cc , to the Ajiirstrong College, Newcastle; theology to 
Durham ; audit is only in arts that courses are midertaken in both 
cities. Owing to this division of work the colleges work harmoni- 
ously and can be enti-usted with ^-eat freedom. The recent Eoyal 
Commission on University Education in Wales® remark in reference 
to Durham Universitv and its concentration of the work of different 
faculties at separat'e institutions that “ this fact, and the large 
dcm-ce of freedom allowed in practice to eacli college to manage 
it.s°o\na affairs, seem to have eased the working of a complicated , 
system of Government.-’'^ 

The sub-division of work that would appear most practicable 
in Calcutta, as it would make the least change in the existing distri- 
bution of work and would encourage the provision of teaching in 
departments now most neglected, would be as follows 

(i) The University to maintam its law colleges, and, except 
for the Ripon Law College, which should be allowed 
to continue so long a.s it maintains an adequate standard, 
no law teaching for degi-ees to be undertaken by the 

ThrUiiiversity to developeits College of Science as a 
' ’ “mL of ApplW Scie«;. ts.okmg teoknolo®^ 
(except engineering) and applied science.' 

„■« Tli uiverAy to proride instituBona or colleges, d re- 
^ miired in agi’iculture and commerce. 

. (ft) Tire non’incorforated eoUegee to teact pme »e, 
medicine and engineering. • 
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{») The non-incoTpoiated colleges to provide- teaching in 
arts, such arts classes as the existing colleges cannot 
supply to be provided in a new constituent college 
to he founded by Government to be described later.^ 
(w) Special Islamic and Sanskritic studies to be undertaken 
rtepectwely afthe Islamia and Sanskrit Colleges which 
shntrld be non-incorporated colleges. 

41. Inthe above suggestions it will be convenient firstly to con- 
sider a practicable laivision between pure and applied science®' 
u hich is of cou^e^iSt absolute, for the teaching of applied science 
must accompany ^he principles which govern the processes and the 
cac mg of pujE Alienee must he illustrated hy refereuce to its 
epp ■cations. /^tliliEeacMng be distributed between the incorporated - 
CO (^s and those .which ate not incorporated on the principles 

income fi**^*^i would require from two to four 

■ncoq, orated coUeges winch might be provided as Mows. 

cncc. ' Its Collie.— This college is already in exist- 

Jloofcerice inth^TT^' ^ minute hy Sir Asutosh 

l^’O Its 1916, Part I, pages 115- 

the degree of B.L. feachmg is post-graduate for 

‘ 'Uifiversily recently founded 

as a college of applied science Sc th! ^ developed 

endow- 



‘ IIh’ trroi • apiiliij tcicnct ' » varionulv i 

Tr.i* c..n»<u.Miw «( ilin („m t.m ‘® »Wir inSn.,,; r»^optcduficiti8. 

'■wmpl«. va „ii„| ‘ l,j- a 

(■>0,<-[h/a(imi>n',..|JiIa, Lul it hronvc^t^i*'' of nj.,,'’. for 

1- tl.. of oi;,„atr it l,« 

to „) ,p„ j. “P“ts it is 


s .'-.t! i«’fiiitiui® tocliaii'fll in'tiliite ra’.hi-r tlinn in o'* '®'h '■'’'sUV,. 

ft„„ it, « ^ 0 . 

■'ot a oImi 

-/ 
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Tims tlic Palifc Trust Deed describes its object as " the promo- 
tion and dilTusion of scientific and tecluucal education and the 
onhivation and advanceniejit of scicjice, pure and applied.” ^ Sir 
Hash Bcliary Ghosc in the letter ofTcring his great gift to the Uni- 
versity staled that he intended it for tlie “promotion of scientific 
and Icelinical education and for the cultivation and advancement 
of .‘science, pure and applied.” The same letter imoscribes as the 
first duty of each of the profc-ssors “ (a) to ca'ft-y on original 
research in his .special sidijeet with a view to extend the bounds.of 
hnowlcdgc, and to im|)i' 0 vc, by the applicatioii of his researches the 
arts, industries, manufactures and agriculturfit of ,'tbis country.”® 
The chair of botany under llihs tni.st is entit||^c\; “ botany, with 

s|)ccial reference to agriculture.” • •'A.rs-*- 

. 

' * y* » 'v * 

in naulirat n'stroiioin.v would lie more npjiroprinle iii ft Iccliniertt ijjshtiitc llinn Jn a imi- 

vci'-ity oollcpe. .A (leiiarlmtnf of Applied chcmi'lry (.Iiould tlcftl with ll^ehcmicnl pro- 
cliirl*' ii''C<l in the nrt/!, Ihe inveplip.itioii and iniprovenieiil of llic proccs<Mof innmifoclurc, 
ftnd (he iiio*-! rcoiiomiml cmpIoyiiKnl of nich irodiietji, wherens a department of pure 
clieini'try Mioiild te.ach the fnets nnd iriiicipics in their purely Fcicntific nspects without 

(ipi'ciftl reference to tlieir pmctioftl utility. 

A iiniveirily eoiirpo in pure Roolopj' should (li'eti*'S some of the results gained ,h) 
niiniiig geology, nnd iiu'ludo ccne nl dcf-criptions of some mining fields, and some account 
«f the pmhleiim of Imilding s-tonc.s, soils nnd water nipi>ly. fo far as these gucstions can. 
he midied hy ordinary Inbornlory methoda ftnd apphnuecs, hut the detailed ilcscription 
of iiiiiiing fitids, nnd of such methods of prospcetuig ns boring, should bo left to technicn) 

inslitiilioiis, ami mining departments. , . • 

'J lK- advantage of the separation of pure and applied science tc.arf)ing is that the 
teacher of the latter deals with the industrial applications of his subject nnd rctiuircs 
annaintns of a larger scale than ^^onld Im appropriato in a laboratory of pure science. 
(In the lines suggeslid in Ihe previous paragraph no insurmountable difficulty need occur 
in the delimitation of work between pure nnd applied science. The mstniotion of teachers 
in the methods of teaching science would ho left to the colleges dealing with pme science. 

Colleges of a].pli«l seienee in ndia would find most promising and profitable fields of 
wort The Iml an Institute of Science at Bangalo.e illustrates their value in apphed 
l V and chemistry. The agricultural work at Pusn could bo most usefully supple- 
iJried and exieiiderl by provincial collegc-s of apidicd biology^ which would proimilgat0 
ttie IHua results and determine their local applications. Such colleges uould find 
dlmii^ oToiiIy of imalculabh economic value to the nation but o thelnghest aendem.o 
e^fc^lll^l«l«.rtant problems in pure aeience u ill be solved by tlic data of api^ 

• ee The new Pnlit Hoiifc Ijibwntorics have an opportunity of undertaking m 

S; ;ork on the lines of 

uuiquo oppoilunity, whie iuou i i j„„ncasurably better opportiiiulics, and 'if 

;“lto ^ for ecology to teaching suitable to the oollggcs near 

^“'1 for 11)10, ivt I. poge 09. 

t Ibi‘h, page 103. 
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44. The University ■would therefore he justified in devoting 
these endowments and the new college to applied science. The 
trusts no doubt refer to pure science as well ; but the teaching of 
applied science necessarily includes some pure science. The 
investigation of ''any new economic problem w'hich is suitable for 
— ^investigation in a university laboratory must begin with the study 
of the theoretical possibilities ; and the amount of pure science 
Avhich is necessarily included in a university study of applied science 
Avould be adequate to satisf)^ this requirement of the trust deeds. 
At present th'e college seems to be engaged in pure science to the 
complete neglect of the ptescrihed work on the industrial' appliba- 
rions of science on which the founders of the trusts laid such 
emphasis. 


45. The developement of the College of Science as a cdflege d 
applied science would hai'e several important advantages. It 
would enable. Jihe University to begin at once on a considerable 
scale that ’higher ..t^ohnioal training which is now recognised as 
one of the most-,jirgent educational needs of Bengal. The College 
of Science could ea^y be devoted to this purpose without serious 
waste asT oinug to the war, progress with the equipment of the 
college has been greatly retarded. The finds which the Univer- 
sity IS able to devote to tbe college would' enable great progress 
the university budget for 1917-18 Es. 98,400 
were allotted for salaries, Es. 1,68,000 fdr equipment, including 
grants of Es. 40,000 each to tbe departments of uWnc i • 4 - ^ 
and botany and of Es. 15,000 to Z 

soon enable tbe departments to get nsefuft’er^r,! ^ 

46. Tbe building is complete and tbLe 
The first classes were held in it in Julv lafr; ^^Pa^siou. 

for post-graduate classes in cbemistiv uV • 

matics and experimental psycboloew '^PP^i mathe- 

mcntal pq-cbology should be trmisferred /®P“tnient of experi- 
or an arts college, as tbe subject is mo draining college 
with education and pbilosopbv than witb^^v,’^ • conne:don 
three other departments could be dcvelon J science. The 
to applied science. Tbe department^ of 
tingiiisbed bead is especially competent in whose dis- 

and applied chemistry, should provide aS cT ^^^^iistrial 
research in industrial chcmistij-, inclnding foT'^ ^'raining' and 
chemistiy and the preparation of dyes, drntfs « colour 

® ■ "®^ PWographic 
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rhon.ifnls : pis .-inaly.'.iH. oils aiul disliJlalion : and perhaps also 
tannijiLt and foiiuontation ; it slioidd include also agricultural 
clieiniMiy in cuinoxinn uith the nnivorsily agrieultural course 
and faim. The ctjuipincnt of. the present, chem'isfry department 
could he Utilised f»)r tlic analytical and small scale avoVIc. 


•t 7 . The depart inc'ut of physics could he dcA-cloped Avith special 
refercliee to ele('t rod cell uologA-, applied f hcrjno-dyjinniics. applied 
optics, and the staiulaniisition of instrument .s. It. should^ Ijc 
;it otgani.-ed as to .snjijilement and co-oj)crafe with the cloclrica] 
clep.iiiinent at Sllijmr where the accommodaliou would i>robablA- 
not suiliee for many .‘-■tndent.s in o.x css of those taking the full 
cimim'crtng and minitig comscs. The nniA-ersity college cour.se 
AM.uid be available for studeiil.s who AAeio not propo.sing to become 
iiitiilai clertfic:!! cngineei.s. but who needed a course in clcctro- 
tcfbnoh'gy in connexion with wiriotis industries. The dojiartmont 
of ini'dianics ami applied mat hemal ie.s .should be as adapted 
to the rcfjuiicim.nls of .students training for •vaVioutf' mdustrial 


cieenpattons. 

■IS. Tlio site of tlio college .seem.s very suitablfc for a college 
n: apjilied seieuecs .'■inee it i.s in the north-east qtiarter of Calcutta 
wliieli is bceojiii.ug one of the chief indii.sirial iptarters of Calcutta. 
This di.stiici Avould be aj'propjhite for the proposed Technological 
Institute, Avliieh i.s sugm'.sied in Chapter XL VI II. This institute 
Avtiiilri jiiobably mt 1 be nfliliated to the UniA’crsity, but it 
should co-ojierale Avilii the UniA'er.sity College of <Scie]iec and 
should piovide Avorkshops ajul praetienl training in regard to 
leather, dyeing and textiles; eleetrieul, mechanical and sanitaiy 
ongitieeving ; Imilding constniefion, Avood-Atorking and furniture; 
and llie jireparation of foods and food.st ulTs, etc. Tlio Avork of 
tlii.s institute Atould he of a le.s.s thcorctienl charnel er than tliat 
tmderlaken at the L’niver.sity and Avould he presumably under 
the Dcjiarlmenl, f>f Induslric.s, It.s Avorkshops should bo open to 


’'Hi- report oeoiiiiiK iiil« (C’liiijittr Xl.VlU. jarn.!. 0 unit It) tlio tcnchiiifr of tlicso 

if eliemi^lry iikI l.y tin- riiivfintj imd tlmt flic Vriivcisity 

CiiIIe..e of Stiiriee il.orilil t e (li< <lii<f luilieof oipliol dn ini.^try mid npjiliid pliVMcs; 
Imt it piojoM- tlmt llltfi- trihiiiii'l lul.jiet' tlmll le tauplil ihftc in nddition to flio‘o 
for M..«e.. ill pine ifloitr. AVe imr tlmt the provWim iit the one iii^titiitiim of Iiotli 
teehnieri! mul I lire ui( m-e eoiirrov Mould n.mlt in the stmidmd of both being uiiPnlis- 
fftctory, t.'nle *. the fnivo'ily ('ollcge of .sVienoc ia prepared tn devote itself toopjilicd 
O'tVnee it would ho infer for tiinf eollegefo eonfine itself to pure science and tnisl to 
pinvi..ion heinf.' made for npplitxl rcieneo elsevvbcie. 



NOTE- 


71 lJ» tto ttot f 77^ to, sxteMwe 

' Applied Science, jHcTi could ? ^eE eq^uipped laEot- 

tS « ,»a e.p.rime.t.1 matlxe-. 
atones m’iAppued puj^cs, 

niatics. . • ^ „rimevii oi Biology- ^ 

__ 49. The P'alit College or ^ V -ri^i^eisitY Eis residence, 35, . 

TaTalinatliPaUtl)equeatEea to tlie ^ ot 2i'bighas, ' 

BallyguniCuuulaxRoad,andrtsgromds Tbe 

It'passed into tlie possession o ^ v.rviaiw and zoology under 

mansion is Being used for laBoratonesmE special' 

tBe Sir Bash Behaty Gtose Professor oi Bot^ 

leference to agriculture,” a‘ new cBair of Y 

Bt. BraBl, and a university pxofes^r of aiawBaclc iu - 

endowed By the Government of India. TBe da ' 

that the house is four miles distant By road fro ;«con' 

It is near Ballygunj railway station But the tram _ 

venient. The Trust Deed gms the University power to se _ 

property*' so that it might Be disposed of and new laBoratorie , 

near the University Science College with the proceeds ; But 
property is situated on the outer subuiBs of Calcutta it is dou . 
whether the sale would leahse sufficient to huy an adequate sr e 
near the Science College; and the land around the laBoratories 
' ■ would he most useful to a research institute in applied Biology. 

60. Sir Bash Bchary Ghose’s jSEaii of Botany is directed By 
the terms of the endowment towards agricultural work and it^ 
could Be most usefully developed as a chair of applied Botany, ' 
as in fact it is Being developed. The University is at liberty to 
direct the zoological chair as it considers desirable ; But as the. 
Zoological Survey of India at the Indian hluseum is the most suitable - , 
institution for research in aradcmic zoology, it would Be'stiitaBle 
that the school of zoology at Palit House should, like the Botany 
School, he dheotod mainly to applied zoology. As the Univeraty 
- has appointed an entomologist, Hr. S. Mallik, the first holder of 
this chair, he could dcvelope it from the first as a school of economic ' 
zoology with special reference to agriculture and the investigation 
of Indian mscct pests. A hactcriolo^cal lahoratory and a 
chemical laboratory for sod analysis and other work ina^ulturai 


» tWnitU PnWnsity Cdlcnflar for 1916, p,;rt 1, page 84. 
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botany liivc already been established at Palit House and both 
should b.f^ maintained. The work at Palit House would not, on 
these lines, compete with the intermediate collets teaching zoology 
for the preliminary scientific examiiiate’fln iii'modic^e, nor with 
the courses in general zoology which should be provided in one 
or more of the Calcutta colleges as an optional subject for- B.Sc. 
and M.Bc. 

.‘31. The Palit Laboratories might be administered as a depart-' 
mont of the University College of Applied Science; but as that 
college will be mainly connected with the physical sciences it would 
probably be most . convenient, at least ultimately, to institute 
Palit House as a separate college under a governing board on which 
roprosonintives of the natural sciences would be predominant. 

Tte at tke aolloga sbonW be opa. <» 

slmloiilsoU, Mag)', and lo other otudoats^aielollomagape-ial 
lines of biological .study or research. tor 

•jo If tliis policy be adopted the increased accommodation to 

.o«MprobaU, 

,„rw.-Tf hi 11.0 liiWo tbm oroali. h' 

cloUhhcd in iXertMinToTioiotedcolleg^^ 

decided advantages m thpu csl. j^^ediate establishment 

. ThoCommisMon do 

of an ,f„„,vhfcb thota should be ckss-roonM 

■the oniskirlsof ^ Cnlentta. This to 

.„a kbornhiries ™PP “Id eoUege. 

miglil. in nine grow m o an P ^ .^ostod 

kbe llmporasedondnoponeor. 

B ;:'”r f 

‘'”hamo„y«thinlho University. 


icmarila favourably tto 

i„«,Uu.innof Huch colleges by the !.«!.«» 

VOIi. V o 


2 0 



NOTE. 


(n) It would encourage Bpccialisation among the colleges and 
consequently increase the range of their teaching. 

(in) It would he more economical and could be begun with 
such'additions to the existing staffs and expenditure as 
may be early available, and expanded as the revenues 
and resources increase. 

(i«) It would enable the University at once to begin advanced 
courses in applied science. 

, (u) It could be worked rmder the constitution proposed in the . 
report, the statutes assigning to some of Ihc colleges 
• special branches of teaching. 

(fli) Itcouldbeadopted, asfat as it concerns science, commerce 
and agriculture, without new Icgislatioin If the Govern- 
ment decided that its grants-in-aid of science teaching at 
the incorporated colleges should be devoted to applied 
science, and its grants-in-aid of soicncc to the non-in* 
corporated colleges (apart from grants to Sibpur for 
, engineering or to the medical colleges for medicine) 
should be devoted to pure science, and that its grants 
to the University in aid of commercial and agricultural 
education should bo given to. incorporated colleges or 
institutes, the policy would be put into operation. 


VII,— The fost-gradvate system. 

io.im ® 

of post-graduate secured a great extension 

of the teachers on the pMt Or direct representation 

and it promised the full co odpt S tudies and Councils 

' ‘.v Wtota 

- j «,has established within tl^oTT • 

with its o'vm councils and bon organisatioi 

■ those supervising the u-nrl ^ studies distinct fron 

... ™ .tod Pofit^raduato olafises anii ^ ’^orgradoat 
(ii) -This oigauisationhas setnn of study. 

^Wch is unduly powerfT aS University a bod; 
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nnd independent. “It undoubtedly,” says Mr. Sharp, ^ 
“ creates an im'perium in imperio.” 

{Hi) By restricting the whole of the post-graduate teaching to 
the university organisation it is regarded by some of the 
college authorities as bound to lessen the efficiency of 
the higher teaching in the colleges. 

( 7 ?)) The’ teaching in the separate subjects is organised by 
seventeen Boards of Higher Studies, of fifteen of which 
the Prcisidcnt of the two Post-Giaduate Councils is the 
Chairman. We consider that the Chairman of a Uni- 
vcr.sity Board of Higher Studies should be an expert in 
that subject and usually one of the senior teachers in it. 
(w) The superintendence of the post-graduate teaching is 
inadequate to secure the full discharge of the work 


allotted to all the teachers. 

(hi) The teaching is given in numerous short courses® which 
are in some subjects inadequately correlated, so that the 
students may fail to secure a clear view of their subject 
as a whole. 

(inT) The difficulty in the co-ordination of the classes is increased 
liy the employment of staffs which are very numerous 
iii proportion to the numbers of students ; thus in 
1817-18 there wore 22 post-graduate teachers in Sans- 
krit for 39 students ; in Pali 11 teachers for 6 students ; 
in experimental psychology 8 teachers for 11 students; 
in chemistry 11 teachers for 33 students. ^ ^ 

(mi) The use of the degree examination in the co-ortoation of the 
leaching is lessened by the mexpenence of some of the 
examiners. A student who has passed the masters 
degree examination in one year has been examiner 
ihfmn a year later. The influence bt the external 
Sners 4 reduced by the fact that some of them 
ard university officials or teachers m the XJmversity 


> QuoMionS, Bce also Ban,amn<la Modern Koview. July IMS, pegoo 

.filth ycurcloM, H locluro courBCB. mcludmg .AO wU , g jp 

fpT PVih of tUo ycntfli 8 0 3 
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in. otliet subjects. The conduct of tlic Tunstcr^s exatninft- 
tion is rendered cspccinlly costly ntid comjdicntcd by tbc 
large numbers ot examiners; in 1918 there were SOI 
examiners for 904 candidates. 

57. The post-graduate s 3 'slem suffers from the praiseworthy 
faults of being organised on over ambitious and extravagant lines, 
and from the evidence given us in some subjects the tcaeliing. as ft . 
whole is less satisfactory than previously. “ The present arrange- 
ment,” reports one of the post-graduate teachers, “ from the 
student’s point of view, too, is far from satisfactory.”' 

68. The synthesis proposed in Chapter XXXfv is expected to 
remedy all the delects of the posh-graduate system. As the synthesis 
comes into operation the post-graduate students will gradually 
become members of constituent colleges, and the post-graduate 
teachers will be assigned to the staffs of tbc constitueub colleges 
with the exception of relatively few teachers of highly specialised 
^ jects or which no constituent colleges may be willing t o arrnngc. 

^ of the new Act 

eradiiatp st i teachers on the' university post- 
in their unL * T .f-o the colleges and take part 

^ostraZt r V as.in the intci-.collogiate 

-the same college UalatijM subject, to. 

the college, hut defirSely tL'jferfOT r" ' 

would appropriately herin with This process 

teacher's to coUeses im • j. • ‘'*®®'gnraont of post-graduate 

r* to r« “"'y ““S' « 

the inter-collegiate lectures. P^^ovide accommodation for 

thejeisno accoSatirin^UcT f partial, for 

hatnewcoUegesheestablishediuS u ^°«'™«sion’s scheme^ 

organisation of this i ^ accomraoda- 

»rts students one of the newcoUp„pVi^“f post-graduate 

consideration for their needs. Tlfis Planned witli special 

for post-graduate students alone ^l^orild not be 

a ®P*®^f®^^lioiiouisanclpost-m«aduateT^ especially 

providepass classes in apeeialfuWB foirT" also 

^ taken by only a few Students. 
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The college should have accommodation for 1,000 students; 
and it might thus provide for the po^-graduate arts students for 
whom places could not be found in other colleges. 

60. We consider that the new arts college should be founded as a 
Government constituent college. It should, like Presidency College, 
be a great support to the Teaching University, while 'it would not 
interfere Avith'the development of the other colleges as there would 
be Itfft for them ample scope for post-graduate and honours work. 
We are also led to this conclusion by the consideration that the 
supervision of the conditions of residence and general work of this 
large number of students is a seiious responsibility. The direct 
management of these post-graduate classes, comprising more than 
1,500 students, would throw too much work on the academic and 
executive councils proposed in the new constitution. 

' 61. At present about half the M.A. students study for that 

degi’ee concurrently with that for the post-gi’aduate degree in law. 
The inherent difficulties in the maintenance of a high degree standard 
must be seriously increased if half the post-graduate students are 
working at the same time for post-graduate degrees in different 
faculties. The absolute prohibition of this practice would be 
undesirable, since students who intend to specialise in some branch 
of law, may suitably undertake courses in arts, science or medicine 
concurrently with those for the B.L. degree. Such students would, 
however, probably be above the average in ability, and a few exccp 

' tions would not tend to lower the standard. The continuation of 
taking double post-gi-aduate degrees to the present extent must 
be prejudicial to the attainment of satisfactory standards. We, 
therefore recommend that . post-graduate degi-ees m diferent 
Faculties should only be taken by special permission of the Deans 
of the Faculties concerned and such permission should e 
exceptional. 


YUI.-Inter-coUegiate ledures. 

62. We recognise the many great advantages-as Panted mit 
I the renort-of inter-collegiate lectures, especially m post-graduate 
St 4e baohelof. degr^;« we cob* 

liat owing to various difficulties it may not be P^®^® 

L to Z extent oontemptatod in the report tot to 

f the classes forthe.pass degree should be oollCoiat . 

^ , 



"63. Tho liimtcd employment ol mter-collcgintc lecturing in 
Calcutta in tlie past bas been doubllc.’S largely clue to Uic dilli* 
cnlties. It b icstrictcd by the distance bctwceii tho collcgo. 
St. Xavier’s College, lot example, is two miles by road Irom the 
University and more than three miles lioui the Scottish ChurchcJ 
College. Allowing a margin of time at the beginning and a low 
minutes at the end to answer ewpiirica, one hour’s IccUiro ai tho 
University by a member of the St. Xavier’s aUifi would occupy 
more than two bonr.4. A college so situated might agree to its 
professors giving occasional short inler-collegisitc courses ; but it 
could hardly ^arc its principal or one of its leading teachers for a 
daily lectnie at the University. ^ 

64. Some of the other colleges arc nearer the University; but 
oven those that are a mile away would find iutcr^eoUcginlo Icctux- 
.mgmptacticahlofor the main pass subjects; with which even 

difficulties with time-tables; for" 

r r '■““e 10.31) „ml .1.30. 

fromtholatonatfcom^°+^o*^'^*^''^'^^’ Calcutta last 

Jvdy and Au^t, are wettest mojdhs, 

monthly rainfall anti tt.. '“‘‘'’CKitj' so-ssion. The mean 

falls, according to mouth ou which rain 
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ooUcgo buildings tbero sbouJd bo within at most five miuutos walk 
01 each other, as during the rainy season students could not 
reasonably he expected to go further befr^veen lectures. The Eev 
A. B. Johnston, Principal of St. Paul’s College, remarks^ that 
during the hot weather and rains climatic conditions would nialce 
inter-collegiate lectures difficult.” 

CG. The most serious difficulty with inter-collegiate classes is that 
the students arc too numerous in Calcutta for combined classes in 
tlio main subjects. The City College in 1917 had 278 students in 
the tiurd year B.A. class, and 401 in the fourth year B.A. ; the classes 
had therefore to be sub-divided into two and three sections respec- 
tively. Wien classes have to be sub-diAuded no economy in staff is 
gained by admission of students from other colleges ; for larger 
numbers would only necessitate farther sub-division. Classes in 
subjects which are taken by a comparatively small number of 
students may be combined, as has been done in botany ; but owing 
to the large numbers of pass students and the desirability of 
restricting the size of the classes, provision should be made for 
the puss teaching of the main subjects in each of the constituent 
colleges. 


IX. — T/ie coursh for M.Sc, 

07. The maintenance of a high standard for the higher degrees 
seems to us so important that we regret a recommendation^ 
which involves the risk of lowering the standard of the M.Sc, 
The scq[ueuce of degrees, bachelor, master and doctor, should, we 
'consider, represent three markedly different stages of attainment. 
The degree of B.Sc. should certify a general knowledge of the 
principles and methods of one science or of two or tlnee 
cognate sciences ; the M.So. that the candidate has a sufficient 
command of the methods of research in one science to have 
conducted in it a useful piece of research ; the D.Sc. should be 
aAvarded only for research of marked originality and value. The 
proposals that the M.Sc. may be awarded to a student a year after 
he has taken the B.So. Avith honours on presentation of a piece of 
independent work, AAuthout necessary attendance at lectures or 
Avritten examination, seems to us undesirable. We fear that very 


* Question 6. 

• Ohoptor XXXIV, paras. 32-34. 
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few of 0V611 the honours B.Sc. students would linvc rcuohed u 
stage froih which they could witliin a year carry through K piece 
of research adequate for M.Sc.; and this regvilation would probably 
encourage some of those who had taken a poor place in honoure 
to secure their M.Sc. by some hasiy effort in research. An M.Sc. 
awarded on one year’s independent work would be too near in 
standard to the B.Sc. and would ultimately involve an easy 
doctorate.- Two years’ work at this stage would not waste the 
■time of a specially brilliant and original student as he could put it 
to good use in research in preparation, for his doctor’s thc-sis ; and 
the risk of lowering the degree, by the expectation that the honouin 
B.Sc. students would gain their M,Sc. after a year’s work, 
should not be lightly incurred. 


— Medical college 






Ulcutta Medical College, to which last y 
of every six was admitted. Accordm^ 
sions are igo a year nf wi.- i , the adin 
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(ii) The assertions that Calcutta is overcrowded with medical 
graduates and that graduates will not settle in the 
mufassal arc not supported bj’’ this table, for more than 
half of them are in Calcutta. Taking the population of 
Calcutta (including IIouTah and the suburbs) as 1,250,000, 
the number of practitioners qualified as assistant surgeons 
is 1 to 3,128 persons, which, in view of the concentration 
pf hospitals, of the higher medical services, and of the 
wealthier classes in Calcutta, docs not appear excessive. 

{ki) The proportion of medical men ndth the higher qualifica- 
tions in Calcutta is no doubt excessive in regard to that 
in the mufassal. 

But capital cities natiually attract more than their numerical 
proportion of doctors ; and the disimoportion in Calcutta is increased 
Ijy tlie relative poverty and backwardness of the mufassal popula- 
tion. In Britain the excess of medical men per 1,000 of the popula- 
tion in London over that outside London is less extreme than in 
Bengal, since in Britain there are so many provincial medical 
centres. The disproportion between the medical graduates in 
Calcutta and in the mufassal would be reduced if there were centres 
of medical education in the mufassal. A mufassal student ^who 
has spent eight years in Calcutta training for his medical degree is 
likely to have lost touch with his home and to settle in Calcutta. 
The only possible mufassal medical college in Bengal at present is 
at Dacca, and its establishment would help the local students to 
settle there and in other tomis of Eastern Bengal. A medical 
college at Dacca would, amongst other advantages, widen the 
distribution of practitioners of the assistant surgeon grade in the 
Bengal mufassal. 

70. “ The Government,” says the report,^ intend the Uni- 
versity of Dacca to ranli among the more influential of modern 
universities ; ” but it can hardly expect to attain that ranlc unless 
it be entrusted with a Medical Faculty and college. In view of 
the need for more medical men in India we recommend that as 
early as jfossible the Medical School at Dacca should become a 
medical college, more sub-assistant siu'geons are alsomeeded, 
the Dacca Medical School should be replaced by a new school in 
some other town in Eastern Bengal? 
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71. UaslTiction to ih'c higher grmlc of medical practice is also 
rcsirictcd in Bengal by ihc longtli of t.hft training ; it takes eight 
years after inatTiculation, at. Avhich the average age is 18.j ; hciicc 
even if a cuucUclatc passes his jmsl -matriculation course in the 
nuniinuin time, if lie begins at the average age, he is 20l before 
being qualified and that is late for a man in a comparatively poor 
comitry to begin the practice of liLs jirofession. The period could 
be reduced by a year, as suggested in tlie follo'wingpnra^aphs, if ns 
the report suggests, the I.Sc. c.\'ainination inchule.s praclical cx- 
aimnations iu the science subjects. 


III iwj iia Jl- ItUUiLlCa Ul. 

this kigbcr and technological Irainmg. Accuiuuig ^ 

Bclectcd iutcrmcdialc colleges which ar 

* medical ^ training in the four- sciences required for th 

purpose y examination wfll have failed in tlioi 

directly for v qualify their students either to cnlt 
the four soienoPB^ mimary science examination or to maintain i 
mtermediate esainh 'f examination a standard at tl 

as. equivalent to that*^ot*+i, Faculty will nccci 

73. That the ri V i. • ^ pJ^elimmary science examination, 
liminaty science oxamin hitermcdiate examination and pn 
from the reSw equivalent 

1 , the mtermediate " ^ who has passed in an 

of practical vror] attendance at tl 

corr^’ theoretical portio 

Jtes No such^and 

mtermediate P?^etical examination aa recognition canm 
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the intermediate. The niedicni botany syllabus is the more 
detailed, but the intermediate course might cover more as its 
S 3 '’Btcmatic work is not limited to only eight orders. In zoology 
the practical c.xaminntion for preliminary science includes the 
dissection of three more invertebrates but the same number of 
vertebrates. 

74. The report recommends that a practical examination shall 
be included in the_ mtermediate, and if the same recognition be 
accorded it as to the theoretical part of the examination, students 
could save a year of the eight years’ course between matriculation 
and the final M.B. It is of course essential that the Medical 
Faculty should bo satisfied with the standard of the intermediate 
teaching in these subjects ; but it would have a treble check on 
it. The iulcrmediatc classes and examination would be under 
the control of the Board of Secondary and Intermediate Edu- 
cation, upon which there would be a medical representative; 
the hlcdical I'aculty itself coidd refuse to recognise the inter- 
mediate examinatiou and insist on candidates entering for the 
preliminary science examination ; and it should retain the 
science classes at the medical colleges until convinced that the 
intermediate classes were fully satisfactor}' for the needs of medical 

students. . , . • , i 

7 C As the average age of candidates at matriculation is I 83 

and tlio coiiitt alto ttat to tla final 11.B. to eiglit yeat^ tta 
saving ol a year would be an advantogo that nbonld not bo hgWy 


sotasido^^ ^ jtgalalion recognising the intennediateolaSBoa 

and liioorotioal ounniinaSon for the P^totoa^ toionce has not 
boon largely nsod, since none of the afiUmtod ooU^® («o^t tto 
medical) lave taught soology. But that is ona o the dafiden* 
Sli the reorganisation ol the TJnivoisily should r^ove The 
bSI Lnda^ schools have made but little providonlor the 
teaoliing ol biolw 1 but in an agricnltiiral country snob as 
toTs M&otly topartont to onoomage thepromon of biologi- 
It is panicuidiv ^ , , roniiiTpd in the prefiminary science' 

cal student, if the snbjaot bo woU 

icdtotojonr^^^Bio^ 
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wotild have been prepared lor the work by llicir I, wo years eovitsc 
in natural science in tlicbigb sebook lj«fs inlelligcnl sdulcntSr 
as Buggesled in tbe report, might be allowed a llnnl year in tJio 
intermediate college, and sludeuts who decide oh a medical career 
at some late stage in their cducatioM should be adiaitlcd.lo the 
science classes at the intermediate colleges, 

77. We therelore consider that the tcgnlalioH under which 
' students who have passed the examination in intcTHicdintc science 
in physics, chcraistt)', botany or aoologj' arc oxcniplcd from (he 
lectures and theoretical cxainination in those subjeols for t he prelim- 
inary science examination should be tclniucd ; and llmt. it should . 
be made fully cficctive by its extension to llie practical examina- 
tion which is to he instituted at the intermediate cxainiimtion, 
and hy the provision of the necessary classes in selected inter- 
mediate colleges. Xs the teaching of these suhjects physios, chemis- 
try, and biology is prescribed as ' m an elementary manner ' wo 
should regret the mclusiou of classc.s of that slandiird in a degree 
college as it w^uld inevitably lower the siimdaidB. We consider 
a teao mg in the preliminary science suhiccls at the standard 

^ intermediate colleges or in special ' 

classes at the medical colleges. 


rpi O finance. 
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cedure.^ add the following appoarl t 
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79. The reconstitution of the University. 

, be undertaken as early as ptaeticahle 'rf University should also 
that the Calcutta Act should be passed + suggested 

into operation till some future years come 

Act should come into force at an oarlv d t ^bat the 

tution of the University has become quitTr^ wnsti- 
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80. The reforms in Calcutta Universiu- i, ' , 
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(Strictly defined powers and work in conciurence with the Govern- 
ment o{ Bengal, and whicli should arrange for such bodies as may 
be desirable in carrying on the routine work and in introducing the 
reforms ; or (2) by nominating in the Act the px-incipal bodies 
recommended in Chapter XXXVJI and entrusting the work of 
reform, including the separation of the intermediate classes, to 
the Execut ive Council. We consider that the creation of an 
executive commission working on the same lines as the existing 
Senate and >Syndicate would probably lead to friction and retard 
progress. 

81. If it be possible to appoint the Board of Secondary and 

Intermediate Education and institute the intermediate colleges 
simnllaneonsly witli tlic reconstitution of Calcutta University, 
we strongly recommend this course. But if it be found necessary 
to delay (he intermediate college policy wc urge that the reconstitu- 
tion of Calcutta Univcr.sit 3 ' should not be postponed on that account. 
Under ihese circumslnnccs wc agree to the proposed pro\’ii3ional 
joint committee on wJiich the Director of Public Instruction and the 
Univer.sily of Calcutta .should be equally represented to conduct 
tbc nini-rioulation and iidcrmcdiate examinations, to recognise the 
.schools and to proscribe the high schools and intermediate cufri- 
culnm. , ® 

82. Tlic financial estimates .advanced in Chapter LT are not 
cxco.'fsivc ; but ixi our opinion the reforms should not be delayed 
until they can bo carried tlirough at that cost. A beginning should 
bo made at an earl}'’ dale on a more moderate scale, and should 
be gradually expanded. 

83. The estimate for Dacca University has been prepared on 
a reduced scale to satisf)' immediate requirements and no expansions 
in teaching are allowed for. The estimate provides for the average 
sahix'ics, whicli may not be attained during the next.five years. 
No substantial reduction on the Dacca estimate is possible. 

84. fi’hc intermediate 'colleges could we consider be Started 
on an annual expenditure of G lakhs. The details of this estimate 
.arc given in the volume of appendices to this report. 

85. The staff required for the inspection and administration of 
the new intermediate colleges .should be provided for. The existing 
staff', should be strengtlicned by the appointment of additional 
in.spe'ctors and assistant inspectors and by adding one or two 
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assistants to the Director. Ifi addifaon to the ’ 

four to sk members of the Indian Educational Service and about 
the same number of the Provincial Service will be required and the 
cost of the'additional staff mil be about | lakh. ^ - 

- 86. For Calcutta Universityi the Government should provide the 

additional expenditure nn administration, which will amount to 
about 76,000 rupees, including travelling allowances. The Govern- 
ment should also pay the University an amount equal to the profits 
^now realised from the matriculation and intermediate examinations, 
which amounts to something over 2^ lalchs. 'We also recommend that 
two new constituent colleges, the Islanua and the New Arts College 
referred to in paragraph 69 above, should be started at aji early 
date and their annual coat will be about lakhs. An additional 
sum of one 'lakh should be provided for the improvernent of the 
colleges in Calcutta. This sum should be substantially increased, 
and new departments added, as mqney is available. This should 
be in addition to Rs. 4^ lakhs, which the Government is now con- 
tributing to the teaching of arts and science in men’s colleges.? It 
will raise the Government contribution to the Teaching University 
of Calcutta from 4| lakhs to about 10 lakhs. 


87. For the general improvement of the mufassal colleges a 
, sum of two lakhs should be immediately provided for contributions 

to the colleges to aid the improvement of these staffs. 

88. Fot.the following expen^turewe consider many important 

reforms could be executed •. . 


1. Dacca UniyecBity , 
^ rlntermcdiato colleges 

a. 

4. Itlnfossal colleges 


Laldis. 

0 

6 

■ Oi 
‘ 2 .. 


Totai, . 


21i 


89. Useful progress could be achieved bv a bo ' • • 
even more moderate expenditure which Rbm,u ^ 

. be increased £ 


* The details ate given in the volnmo oi appendices to the 

* Grant to University 1,28,000; l?rcsiaoney College 

13,000; St. •Xavier’s College, 12,000 ; Scottish Chnrehcs College. 

College, C.OOQ. ’ 24.000 St. Ponfs 
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larger funds become available. According io some lines by Brown- 
ing— ' 

The common problem, yours, mine, everyone’s 
Is not to lancy what, were fair in life 
Provided it could l)c — but finding first 

What may be, then find how io make it fair 
Up io our means. 

As we arc bound io consider that Bengal may not be able io 
afford in the near future an additional expenditure of GO lakhs 
per annum on higher education, we beg to urge that the reform of 
Calcutln Univcrsily should be at once begun and pressed fonvard 
up to the moans that may now be available. 

ZiA-un-DiN Ahmad. 

J. W. (luEnonY 

CALCUri’A, } 

JPhclSth March mo. j 



B.— Note by ZiA-UB-Dni Ahmad. 


- 1. I beg to submit tbe following note in addition to tlie note 
wbicb I have signed jointly with my colleague, Dr. Gregory. 

2. I agtee with the general terms of Dr. Gregory’s' statement 
upon the standard of the matriculation' examination of the -Calcutta 
Dniversity. My experience at Aligarh has given me the opportunity 
of comparing the attainments of students who have matriculated 
at the various Indian universities ; and from what I have seen, I 
can corroborate his criticisms. But I am of opinion that the 
recommendations of the main report, when carried into effect, will 
. ^extend the scope of the examination and improve its quality in 
such a way as to remove the. defects referred to. 

3. Recognition ol -teachers. — 1 am in agreement with the pro- 
posals of the report in regard to recognition of teachers, but I apprc- 
. bend the possibility of two lands of difaculties in the actual worlcing 
of the scheme which are mentioned by Dr. Gregory in his note 
(paragraphs 23 and 24) . 




(i) Colleges which employ a number of European 

then -staffs might find it difficult to secure men of the 
nght' type unless such men were assured beforehand 
S ^«'^«g“itionby the D^ver- 

il there vCeT ’ however, -be surmoimted 

1 mthoritatiye todT. miol 

«%. to p .0 aSmrMra T‘ 'D'aiiter- 

(h) a second ^ffionlty nugtit “ legatd to tecognition 

denonunational and other cS ® ®®P%ment by th( 
on the ground oi their sen^n?®^.^,. ^^^-^hers selectet 
A college, for instance, may students 

belonging to a special conuauni^ ° ®niploy teacher 
,Ko stadonts oi tW cofflm^’y ‘ko btecosts o 

ttd dais 

Section Xm. ought to enabk ^ v 
dealt svith. But « 

I 390 ) P Qts are repeatec 
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J. tJ-7^ ■*“* Apart*;™ It 

«« m,r f C^77- ' ““ ““* “«> -ay b. 

«r<i(P)n .,t +i ‘ te.icJiers competent to cariy out the 

tinned • but ’^ 7 “'- *“>! A «»n- 

Sir '“ “ ™S'' - 8««al « 

iCi t , 17 r ” *be mns nnivLy, 
boiiji fliB B, 111 the circninstaMes, nnavoidelle. But I nhonld 

uTti m“ri ti "‘‘‘“A'*” »* a ‘IW w ter the tern- , 
poninh afiiliated colleges as .suggested in Chapter XXXI V, para-- 

^!rr ^^‘«eforetIiat the option of the temporarily' ; 

aiidjnted colfeges .should be limited to the examinations of the 
leaching university and those of the Mufassal Board, and no 
special examination should bo instituted for them. 

C. Higher education oj Muslim girls. — beg to point out that • 
at llie present nioiuciit the only college for women maintained 
by the Government, nomel.y, Bethune College, Calcutta, {owing 
to its trust-deed) is not open to Muslim girls. This disabilit)” has 
not been felt up to the present. In 1918 not a sipgle Muslim girl 
])asscd the matriculation c.\'aramation of the Calcutta University. 

But (he atfaclimeiit of intermediate classes to the Eden High 
Scliool of Diiccn, ns wo have proposed, will provide facilities up- to 
that stage for Muslim girls; and fm-ther facilities should-trbe 
provided for the higher education of Jluslim girls os need arises. 

7 . The recognition of schools, — ^The report in Chapter X has 
de.ait wdtli difiiciilties arising out of the recognition of schools. 

I .siiggc.st that Avhether the recognising authority be, as at present, 
the Syndicate of the University, or whether it be the Board of 
Seeondar}' and Intermediate Education, in whatever way it may be 
constituted, tlie members of the recognising authority who have 
not actually .seen or inspected a school ought not to recognise such 
a school in oppo-sition to the recommendations of the persons who 
have actually carried out the in^icction. If the recognising autho- 
rity are not satisfied with, the .original report received from the 
inspectors they should have power to carry out such supplementary 

2d 
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enquiry as they think fit. But if the recommendation of the' body 
or person charged, -with this further enquiry is unfavourable to the 
recognition of the school in question that recommendation should 
not he over-ruled. 


Calcutta, 

The 18th March 1919. 


Zia-ud-Din .Ahmad. 



C. — N^otk by Dr. J. W. Gregory. 


Contents. 

Scfhon 1 . I.ritintnatina ftandnrtU and tilt exitting rtprtscn(ation of feaeAcw.— ( 1 — II), 
.'irtion 11 . Tic Ttlatiam. at ty VnivirtxUj and tolkga (12—41). 

Siction III. Science in the high fchool examination. — (42—47). 


~Emn\n*it\on standards and the existing representation of 

teachers. 

1. In nddiiion (o (lie note submitted conjointly with Dr. Zia- 
ud-din .Alinind I de.sirc to refer to some questions on which 1 do not 
concur fully with the views of the report or on which some supiile- 
mentary notes appear to me desirable. 

2. The Connni.ssion i.s unanimous that as the miiversity students 
in Calcutta are so numerous and varied they must be distributed 
among many colleges, the relations of winch to the University 
involves consideration of the relative qualities of the work of 
the college.^ and of the University. The blame for the defects in 
university education in Dcngal is often thrown mainly on the 
collcge.s ; and the reined}' accordingly suggested is to increase the 
iiniveisily sliare in direct teaching and to strengthen its control 
over the colleges. Jt should, however, not be forgotten that 
the college.'} have to work on lines and to standards determined 
by the University. The first grade colleges have, in my opinion, 
iijjon the whole, done their share of the educational work of 
Bengal better than either the University or the schools. The 
colleges have been- handicapped by the deficiencies in the schools, 
wliich arc justly described as ‘ the root of the trouble,’ and in 
the reiiort^-^as ‘the capital defect in the higher education of 
Bengal ’. 

3. The .scholars from the schools are ill-prepared for university 
work, and the standard of work in the colleges depends on the 
standard which the University exacts at matriculation which 


* Clmpter VIII, para. 21. 
{ 300 ) 
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admits to them; and according to a widespread opinion, the 
standard of that examination has become substantially lower in 
recent years. To -demonstrate this conclusion by examination 
8tatistics''may be difficult, but they show that this belief is not 
surprising. The percentage ot passes in matriculation in Calcutta 
is much higher than in other Indian universities. In the year 
1917 the percentages passed were as follows^ : — 


TJniyersity. 

Per cent. 

Quinquennial average 
1913-17 aecording to 
Hr. Shirras. 

Calcutta' 

Punjab ..'"*' 

Bombay 

^Ilahabad^ . . " . * 

* • • • 

» I . 

70-1 

664 

34-7 

27-0 

64-1 

57-6 

38-9 . 

' 32-9 ^ 

•*- 


siiice the nasa'^ ^^^on results do not admit of simple comparison, 

fail ; l)ut the excess of Onl teachers ^ect to 

he e^iaiued by this cause^'^ ^ Allahabad or Bomba:y cannot 

those for the correroo^e”^ matriculation are lower than 

sities is,Tepeatedly aLrtedV?r°? at other Indian univer- 

from the experience of XliBarh " + 1 , I’ l^Iohaimnad' reports^ 

student is hardly better than th Calcutta first dmsion 

s;on student.” Allahabad third divi- 

that candidates who fail at ^ evidence 

«nd Jt. Sharp in his answt ^ o: ^ Calcutta ; 

ast report of the Director of plbS ? ^ 

ina>cafes.that boys who are Provinces, 

produce migrate across the hS^ ! 1 

o^ihties of the CalcuUataSL^?. avail themselves 

at AJahabTfa aV^p^ I’Sit' 

In reference to Cnloutti n,»t • , ^ “wcate examination 

‘ "SSt"* ChapteeXL.para. 14. 
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the Commission to St. Paul’s College, its principal, the Rev, W, E. 
S. Holland, who was the founder of the Oxford and Cambiidge 
House at Allahabad, told us that the standard of matriculation 
at Calcutta was 14 years behind that of Allahabad, And iil refer- 
ence to Madras Mir. Holland subsequently wrote, ^ referring to this 
hiterview, “ I have already furnished the Commission with some 
facts and figures which indicate that the Calcutta standard is 
considerably lower than that of Madras.” 

4. Pmther general testimony was given by the Director oi 
Public Instruction for Assam, Mr. J. R. Cunningham, who in his 
answers states® “ the extraoidinary increase in recent years in the 
nuinber of those who pass from school to University is due in large 
part to the loweiing of the standard of examination which has beem 
the unexpected outcome of the new university regulations and, 
if the University Dacca) which is now to be brought into 
existence is true to the hopes in which it is being established, 
one of -its first results Avill be the strengthening of the tests for the 
intermediate qualifications and the degree.” . 

A second significant fact is the great increase during tlfe last 
14 years in the percentage of passes in the Calcutta University 
examinations, as shown by comparison of the results ot 1904’-06 
with those for 1915-17.® 


0 

Matruaile- 

' " 

Intermediate 

B.A. pass. 

’ BA 

Year. 

•f 

rioc per cent- 
of passes. 

aita 

honouns. 

1904 

1005 

1906 ..,••• 

1913 . , 

1910 



37 8 

33-8 

lOd 

40 5 

41-6 

31'7 

20 3 

391 ' 

20 3 

601 

680 

701 

36 8 

49 8 

45 5 ^ 
446 

20 9 

44S 

67-8 

45 7 

.49 7 

60-3 

81-5 

78 6 


6. This remarkable increase in the proportion of 'passes was 
discussed by the Senate in a series of meetings during 1915 and 

9 


I Question In his answer Mr. Holland remarlffi “ it is hard to resist the oondu- 
fiion that standards have dropped considerably of late. 

® Question 4. 

» Statibfaos oi British India, Volume V. Education, 1916-17, pages 204-208. 
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at a joint meoting ot the Faculties of ^^otcd the 

Senale on 20th Fehniary 1916, Dj. mtri- 

following figures to iUustrate the incieased pass rates 

oulatioh, intennecliate an d degree examinations. 

fniCESIAGE or OABBttATM VTHO PASSED THE 


rest. 


aTcngefoi— 


lIKU 

1903 

lOOG 

1007 

1908 


1900 


W\0 

1011 

1912 

1913 


— T 

Matriculation ■ 
and enitanoo. 1 

— - 

F.A. and I.A. 

[ 

1 47-4 • 1 

36-2 

37-4 

34-3 

41-5 

32-3 

26-2 , 

■ 3D-2 

67-7 

1 39-6 

61-7 

43-5 


1 and 


37-3 

'> 03-3 

34-1 

1 and 

1 

CO-3 


. 78-B 

40-7 

. 1 70-S 

80-0 

. 64-3 

1 ’ 48 G 

78-2 

47-9 


1 1 


B.A. 


21-0 • 
14-8 

23- 4 

24- 4 
221 
36-1. 
and 
30-2 
51-5 


47-8 

Gl-1 

59-0 

C2-5 


To judge the examination standards of different decades is 
^fficult. The' piopoition of passes is no final test since it shoul^ 
vaiy TOth the quality of the teaching’; and a rise after 1904 would . 
appear a.natuia consequence of the reforms that 'foUowed the 
Umveiaties Act of 1904. That Act, however, applied also^ to the 
other Indian universMes hut has not produced the same effect in 
them. During the discusrions on the question in the Senate during 
1916 some speakers welcomed Ihe higher pass rates ah evidence of 
better teachmg, hut this view was rejected by others Thus, 
accordingtoMatson, ‘‘to my -mind there is only one 'possible 
raplanation of this very rapid mcrease in the percentage of passes in 
the Calcutta University examination, m., that the examiners have 
been mnch more Imuent of recent years.” THs conclusion is 
supported by the opimon of .various witnesses, “ The standard of 

‘Minutes pi the j-car 191fi: Senate and Faculties No 8 on.vT.u ^ 

in Volume for IBthJuiu^lst December 1916, No. 10^1 , 

The subject was olso considered in reietcnce 

Faculties ofArts and Seiencejin the llinutesformUuJS^ 

110-116. / December 1016, pages 

’Dr. Watson has been engaged in educational \mrk in Um,™,! • 

hdcl the appointment of Professor of Chemistry' at Dacca Sgo s^alSs!’ 
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examination has undoubtedly deteriorated ”, says the Bev. W. H. 
6. Holmes.^ “ Any boy placed in the first division ten years ago 
was far superior to hundreds of boys placed in the first division 
now.” The matriculation standard according to Maulvi Tassaddm 
Ahmed, ^ an Assistant Inspector of Schools, has been ‘ lowered 
unconscionably’; Mr. Karuna Kanta Da’s Gupta,® Head Mastei 
of- the Gauhati Collegiate School, says it is lower than ten years 
ago ; and Eai Bahadur Bajendra Chandra Sastri^ who attributes 
the increased pd^ss rate to ‘ a distinct fall in the standard. Other 
witnesses reject the view that the rise in pass rates is to be 
explained by better school teaching ; thus Mr. H. Sharps vs^^ites 
that ” since 1906 .... there has been no improvement in the 
schools as a whole and yet the conditions of admission have 
become more easy.” Improvement in many schools there 
has doubtless been ; but that there should have been a sudden 
change in them in 1906-07 which led to the jump in the 
matriculation passes from 37‘4, 41'6 and^6‘2 for the years 1904-06 
to 57-7, 61-7 and 63-3 for the years 190W9 appears incredible since 
the measures proposed for the improvement of the schools in Bengal 
in consequence of the 1904 Act were only adopted by the Senate 
in 1908 and not fully put into operation. That there has been no 
sufficient improvement in the schools as a whole to explain the 
higher matriculation pass rate is supported by a considerable body 
of evidence.' The report® in fact concludes that the training at the 
high . schools ‘ is actually deteriorating in quality.’ 'Whether the 
teaching in the secondary schools is absolutely worse than ten or 
twenty years ago the report* leaves an open question, but it regards 
them as ha-ving at least fallen back relatively. 

6.' After a series pf discussions the Senate on 4th December 1916 
referred the question to a coinmittee. It has not yet.,reported but 
its prolonged study of the problem indicates that 'the complaints 
have been found to require serious consideration. The examina- 
tion statistics clearly indicate either that the examinations have 
become more lenient, or that Buring the past decade there has been 
a great improvement in the teaching, both in the schools and in the 
colleges. ■’ 

^ Question 8. 

Questions. 

® Chapter ViU. 

* Chapter X, para. 14. 
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7. Ih mpaam of the .iiwto ' ii^ioM 

set ty.the •?7eaker institutions ; but comparison j 
the various schools show that this cannot be so a 
matriculation. The weaker schools sufEer a i 

failure of their candidates. The fir^ page of the candidates 

in 1918^ includes 18 schools of which the percen age ^^jqoIs 
passed varies from l2-6 to 100. The full list “ .. ./ ’^i^e 

(one with 7 candidates) from which all the candi a s . - , 
next lowest rate was 6'2 yer ceiif. . Nine schools pass 
33 far. cent, of their candidates during the years 191 - » ^ 
threatened with the loss of their recognition. No- ess , . 
schools had a pass rate lower than 20 .per cerd... and as ^ ® ®' , • 
percentage of passes was 59*2, it is clear that the standar is 
set by the weakest schools, ' 

8. The representation of-' teachers on the governing ^^>>,0 
The new constitution proposed for Calcutta would introduce 
teachers directly into the raculties. beside other changes which mgy ^ 
be thought to render comparison between conditions m'the 0 
"University and in the new so uncertain as to be 'of little value, ^ _ 
shoifld however be remembered that the men who would administer 
the University would be to a large extent the same. It is represente 
• that teachers as such -had no place on the governing bodies under 
the old constitution ; but as a matter of fact the teachers have been 
and ucre necessarily well represented on both Sgnate.and Syndicate. 

0. The members of the Senate ini' 1917 are .classified on", the 
supplied to the Commission as follows : — 

Education 


Mcdic.1l profddon 
Engineering . , 

1 ecal . 

Otlicr ptotndong . ' 


82 
17 
4 
20 
‘ 7 

100 


'll ll.e'5 orZ'iiV ’ .‘i' piotesaon 9 ™ iteaiir, 
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■were professionally engaged in cdpeation. ■ In the sanre list’ 26 
members represented' the mufas^I, and of these 21 were principals 
or professors of .-mufassal colleges (including one at a madrassah) 
and 2 were schoorinspectors, so that the' collegiate interests in the 
mufassal were well represented. 

10. The Syndicate consists of 17 members of whom two are 
cx-officio : of the remaining 15 the Faculties elect 11 and the Senate 4 
and of the elected members at least seven must be heads of, or pro- 
fessors in, {ifliliafcd colleges." Teachers have therefom been well 
represented on the Syndicate. 

11. The inclusion of a considerable representation of teachers 

in' the -university councils therefore may not ensure any great change 
in the administration. ■ The proportion of teachers nfll indeed be 
less than it 'is now in the body which will control finance an3 mahe 
appointments, and will therefore have the porver to determine the 
general educational policy of the University. It is suggested that 
the colleges would be so largely represented on the two university 
councils that they could protect their own interests should' these 
appear to conflict with those of the general university organisation.^ 
But on the Executive Council of 17 members the college representa-" 
tives would be one head of a mufassal college, and two heads of 
Calcutta colleges, of whom one might be head of a college belonging 
to the University, and one head of a constituent college. The-colleges 
might also be represented' by the three university teachers, and'by the 
member 'appointed by the Board for Women’s Education. Hence 
the constituent colleges might be represented by oidy one member or 
by possibly as many as six | but their representatives would at the 
utmost be -only a small minority. • ■ ^ 

Oii the Academic Council out of about 100 members the consti- 
tuent colleges would each be represented by its.principa! (possibly 
10 in number) and they would share in the 30-50 appointed teachers 
(half of whom would be selected by the Faculties and half by the 
Chancellor on the report of the Executive Council). The^greater 
lepresentatidn in this category is assigned to the professors'; arid 
if the university frofessoriate is enlarged to the extent suggested 
the number of college teachers on the Academic Council would 

probably be small. ^ 

» TIjb Senate then included rcpre9ontntivcs of'Bihar and Orissn ; but it is convenient 
',0 use tlie cinssificd list for that year piopwed for tile Commission. 

* Indinn Universities .4et, 15(2'. 
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11- — The relations of the University and colleges. 

12. The Commission are unanimous that Calcutta University 
must be organised as a multi-collegiate university with the Calcutta 
colleges, at- least for the present^ divided into two groups, one 
forming a teaching division of the University and the other forming 
a^ affiliated group. The success of this multi-collegiate university 
in Calcutta would depend on the establishment of such relations 
between the University and the colleges as will secure the whole- 
hearted co-operation of the colleges and the continued support of 
the agencies to which they owe their existence. 

-'Vi University should determine the curricula for all degrees, 

0 conduct the degree examinations and should thus guide 
an 8 ndardise the college teaching. But the colleges* should he 
.assure of freedom in the arrangement of their work ; they should 
e wit the responsibility for the appointment and selection of 
titles thou^ the University should confer university 

teachino teachers who are to undertake inter-collegiate 

be t n ^ University ; and the colleges should 

tlie lelatio^^fj ^ multi-collegiate uuiveisiiy 

3-8 possible and th University ^should be as simpl® 

security for their “dependent a.s is. , consistent with 

based on a comnW proposed in the report is 

prove troublet!^^^ between University and colleges that 
share in the control unduly restrict the college' 

tern of inter-coUegiate IIa ^ould depend on a sys: 

P^ohlemattal' 

ical “^^beteachine m’ .this system the university 

... _ . -college teachers into 

it) Uiuversity teachers i i. 

“'options ; a*®,, may „ell 

wd a!y„,a,ainatQ 


According to Chapter XXXr\^ 


P^ra. 03. 
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CbiipterXXXIVHheminihcrof tcacliors “ paid wholly 
by the Univer.'iity should be relatively small except in 
subjects in which teaching is not provided by the 
colleges " the number of lcachcr.s thus available for 
addition to the college itself would be few. 

(n) College teachers who have been ‘ appointed ’ by the Uni- 
versity as univcr.sity professors, readers or lecturers, 
and who as such deliver inter-coUegiate university lec- 
tures. 

This work would be supplementary to their college teaching 
and they would receive additional pay from the Univer- 
sity from a fund raised by contributions from the colleges,. 
These appointed college teachers arc to do all the 
post-graduate and po-s-sibly all the honours teaching given 
in connexion with each college. 

{Hi) College teachers who have been ‘ recognised ’ bij the Universihj 
as qvaUfted for a jmticiilar grade of ajypomtment.~Thoy 
would receive no pay from the University, but would 
be eligible to act as examiners and sen’c on University 
Boards, Faculties and Councils. The Academic Council 
out of about 100 members might include five recognised 
teachers." 

{iv) College teachers who have not been recognised bxj the Uni- 
versity.— A constituent college might have on its staff 
up to 25 ‘per cent, of unrecognised teachers. Lectures 
by these teachers would no| count towards the attend- 
ances required for the degree ,* these teachers would not 
be eligible as examiners or as members of any Univer- 
sity Faculties, Boards or Councils. They would have 
the position of teachers in an affiliated college, while 
their colleagues would have the privileges of members 
of a constituent college. 

The report® remarks that4he invidious distinctions between the 
Indian and ProAdnoial Educational Ser^dees makes “ friendly co- 
operation between polleagues in the two services often very 
difficult ; and in a college of all places, friendly co-operation is indis- 
pensable.” The distinctions between the four proposed kinds of 


^ pnrfl 107. 
sCbapter XXXVII, 

^ Clmptcr Xni, pnm. 26. 
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college teachers might be slill more invidious and harassing and 
detrimental to the hnrmonv of a college staff. 

15. The system of appointment.'! would be elaborate and possibly 
dilatory. To fill a vacancy a college would ajipoint a man to its 
staff. But ho would not lie an effective ’member- (and could not 
indeed be appointed by a college which had already 25 per cent, of 
unrecognised teachers on its .‘itaff) until he had been ‘ appointed ’ 
or recognised by the University. It would refer each application 
to a selection committee^ whose opinion would be submitted 
for. report to the Academic Council, which would refer the aiiplh 
cation for decision to the Executive Council. This procedure 
might prove lengthy and burden the Executive Council with 
the tesponsibilit)' for the quality of each appointment to tlm 
extent of at least 75 per cent, of the college staffs. Provisional 
recognition might be given ; but that would add another stage • 
to the process and would be uselc.ss in the case ot men holding 
^sts which they would not resign except for a definite appoint- 


C. The synthesis would limit the independence oi the colleges 
^ e management of their staffs and internal working. The 
has required for ‘ appointment ’ or ‘ recognition ’ 

Tha TT • through at each promotion of a college teacher. ' 

be ^ could thus control promotion. Each' teacher is to 

mote him Particular grade. Tf his college wishes to pro- 

for recognition, and if the Uni- 
teachers the 'piom f had its full quota of unrecognised ■ 

•n'otiecognisedwoun^^ ® 6r‘£ide'for which -'he was . 

a constituent College college liable.to loss of its status as 

have complete coirtid^^^u ^ college Would apparently =ji6t 
■S.1 6 • his . college would be oyment of a college teacher out- 
.cou d not attach any of its staff ^®“S®ment - and the University 
, But the position of b ^ '^^hege-unless the college wer e 

' w the Sit ^^^>7 constituent 

^«^vn-by the University 


am clown- by the University 
co-operative teaching -'work 
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of the University The college^ “would, of course, have -to 
provide their share of the total lecturing staff giving instruction 
to the whole University.’’® So if the University desired the 
help of some particular college teacher, 'refusal by the college 
would be a breach of the conditions under which it ranks as a 
constituent college. The fate of a college professorship or 
readership even though maintained entirely out of the college 
funds, if the college did not accept the nominee of the University 
Selection Committee, is quite definite. According to Chapter 
XXXIV, paragraph 116, “ the appointment would, of course, not 
be and the post would lapse or be suspended.” Thus if a 
college maintains a chair in a subject in which it specialises and does 
not accept the university nomination to the post, its professorship 
would lapse or be suspended. 

■ 18. The liberty of a college in regard to ‘ appointed ’ teachers 
would also be limited financially. It is proposed that each constit- 
uent college should pay the University “ a small monthly fee- 
say one or two rupees— for every student on its rolls ”.® This fund 
would be used for payments by the Umversity to ‘ appointed ’ 

' college teachers, so a college would receive back its contribution 
to the extent to which it accepted teachers whom the University 
‘ appointed ’ to it. As the constituent colleges must under the 
new conditions receive State aid, this tax may simply prove vexa- 
tious, 'as the amount would have to be made up to them in some 


other way. . r • , , 

19. As the appointed teachers at a college are to be paid partly 

by it and partly by the Univeraty and would have to work for 
both' 'the settlement of therespective contributions to their salaries 
and claims on their time would present frequent opportunities for 
■ friction between the colleges and Universi^. 

■ 60 This synthesis and dual control over appomted members 
of a allege stafi would also lead to interference in the internal 
administration of the college. For.as a constituent college is 
reauired to participate in the co-operative teachmg work of the 
Umversity® the University could claim the help of members of 
the college staff and call on a college to place its rooms at the 



I Chapter XXXVII, para 73 (a) (u) (/) 
® Chapter XXXIV, |»ra 62 
® Uti , parfl. 
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disposal of a' ‘scheme of co-operative teaching ; as the University 
would decide when they were wanted, it could interfere with the 
internal working of the college. It should be the duty of the 
University so to organise public lecture-instruction as to make 
all the best lectures available for all the ablest -students.^ And. 
the discharge of that duty requires the power to revise college time 
tables, without which it could not be performed. The report 
recommends that the University should not allow its arrange- 
ments to interfere with any daily assemblage of college students, 
which might be held for moral instruction or religious obser^ * 
vance. 

. 21. The individual recognition of teachers . — The risk of diffl - 
culties between -the University and the colleges in regard to their, 
staffs would be greatly reduced if the University were not required 
to recognise the teachers individually. I agree that every college 
teacher who takes part in the University inter-collegiate lecturing' 
should be individually approved and appointed to such work by 
the Univeratyj.but the individual recognition of teachers whose 
work is confined to their own college jnay involve greater draw- 
backs than advantages. 


22. The colleges must be of great variety in type ; they would^' 
include specialised professional colleges, mission colleges supported 
by various denominations- and with special methods 6f' recruit 
ment, Islamic and Hindu coUeges, and general colleges which should 
specialise more and more in various departments of arts and science 
A college worthy of the privileges of a constituent college should 
be trusted to select the best teachers avaUable for its work^snecial 
ly as Its teaching would be tested by the denree 
which would be in the hands of the University Am 
duties which require special and individual gifS and Sh ”*^5' 

be left mainly to the coUeges is the superviLn ' 

dence. Much of this work should be done bv f ’ i, ' 

for it men with limited academic qualifications 

usdd; Ikoir personal fltness te this work oedl[t\l7T"? 

by the college than by the University, It is tnm ti, 

of the teachers need not be recognised, and sneeinl^n 

could be filled from this unrecognised quarter • fPP”^<^“ients 

would be ineligible for membership of the boards 
^ «uaies and as 
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examiners, they ^voiiid occupy an inferior status which would reduce 
their authority as genera] superintendents. 

23 . I\Iuslim teachers and mission colleges may be especially 
Jiampered by the proposed B}'stem of recognition, A college uith 
a number of Muslim students may obtain valuable help in their 
management from a Muslim teacher although his foimal 
qualificalions may be inferior to those expected in his grade. The 
number of available Muslim teachers is small and according to exist- 
ing arrangements the Islamic subjects are taught by maulvis for 
whom the scale of pay is below the average ; and the rules for 
recognition might make it difficult to secure the necessary Muslim 
teachers and their non-recognition might easily arouse inter-racia] 
feelings. 

. 24. The necessity for the indi\ndual recognition of teachers might 
embarrass those private colleges which partly recruit their staffs 
from Europe ; for a European teacher would be less inclined to 
come to India if unceitain of recognition, for without it he would 
not be a university lecturer, his lectures would not be on the list . 
at which attendance could be a compulsory part of the degree 
course, he would have no voice in determining the curriculum, no 
share in the examinations, and would not be eligible for member- 
ship of any university boards, although his ‘ recognised ’ colleagues 
would enjoy these prh’ilcges. The field of selection for the staff 
of mission colleges is restricted as the Eimopean members are en- 
listed from their own denomination, and as remarked in the report^ 
the missionary teacher may not always be a man of the highest 
academic qualifications. ’ Especially in mission colleges personal 
devotion may more than compensate for technical qualifications. 

. - While the proposed rules of recognition might harass the better 
t'’olleges it appears very doubtful whether it would help the Univer- 
8% to secure the efficiency of ‘the college staffs. The recognition 
might in most cases become formal. 

25 . The teachers to be considered would number several huijdreds, 
and each application for recognition would be considered ‘by a 
university selection committee, then be reported on by the Academic 
Council, and finally decided by the Executive -Council. This 
elaborate process, which is to be required even for junior assistants 


^ Chapter Sill, para. 29. 
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nnd dcmonslrfilovn’ would inulrf {In' l.wviTfi'J k | 
ior cacli uppoiiilmeut. r^'iiurl;'’ 'luii 

ficatlons alone ate mi um‘ati<fiwtiiry « rjU-tii-ii »l tu' 
a tcaelicr. U however te( tmiiH*‘it>l!- U.at jutth ul^f 
ijualificationR should 'seeuro to I'orli' uh"' J 

so that the (Icclsioii wouM lend t<* hf nu-> !i.ni'* -il ood ^ 

.would emphasise the already iindito hiipoitiiiu i' ottarliM 5u jaiU" 
to univcrsily degrees. 

• 20.. The system might weaken the iiiiiver.iity emitrol ‘^ef tue 
colleges. Aceoidiug to the existing emiditinii.- id adili-'jt ton •' 
college has to satisfy the Byndieait" “ that tlo' r!iut.i''tet 
qualifications ot the teaching staff and the roiiditioii’ pnvertiing 
their appointment and tciuire .of offiee. are siieh a*- to iiinkf’ d'tt 
proadaiou for the coursc.so{ instruetiou to he undort.aketi hy.thc 
. college.” The college must secure a eonihinat inti of teiu her.'* whi‘’h 
theUniversity will accept ns etlieieiit ;hul the selection r«f intiivldwm 
tcacliets is left to the college piovidcil the eomhliuition 5.s i:ompetcut 
ior its work. The University has the power to refine to saiivtioii 
Balarics which it regards as inadequate. 

27. The difiicultics iu the enfott’cmcnt of the l’n’^vcr^ity’^ 
decisions regarding the staff ot a coUegc arc similar, whether the 
recognition of the staff be general or individual, since the pvmishtncut 
bywliichthcUiuycrsity could insist on obedience— apart from rc*' 
commendation to Qoycrmiiciit to stop any gimit.'; the colleccs mav 
receive— is the exebmon of the studeuts-from the degree cxamiii- 
atiims. And tbs punishment the 'report considers loo 'rtunii-v and 
bastic > he Applied. The. proceeding iu the ’case of ail ufliliatcd 
college IS to lecomniend the Government to disaffiliate .thd colleoe 
■ either m- one subeot or altogether. Similarly' if a coiuirifno^f 
. college |ncd to continue its work with more than one bnarlo, 5 
Its teachers unrecognised, the University would have to '!• 
[fffcakte to the Court and to, the Government to deprive'+f^' if 
df -its privileges as a constituent college. ■ThcpimisU .'College 
as cimibious and more drastic than tlie 
subject.® • ® single 


' Chapter XSXIV, para. 110, 

; * Kegulationa oE tHc Calcutta Umvereity, Chapter XVllI ' ** ’ ' 

■ » It )3 Btated in Chtiptei'XXXlV, parogrnpli 10 Hint this ®,**'*' 

I'do not concur witli the idea that it need be ineffective. " 'diollj- ( 
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28. The aclvEiitages that wigbi be gained by the individual 
recognition of teachers do not seem to me oommensmate Tvith the 
risks of ijielasticity in appointment and promotion, the lessening 
of college re-sponsibility, the difficnlties to Mnsalmans and mission 
colleges, and the invidious distinctions it would raise between 
teaeliers who might be otherwise of equal value to their college. 
The light of the University to approve and appoint all teachers to 
(he staff of its inter-collegiatc lectures aud the mamlenance of the 
existing powers of control over each college staff as a whole; would 
sccin to mo adequate and less likely to lead to fiiction. 


29. Scl/’Contained colletjesunil inter-collegiate leckires. The two 
main advantages claimed for the proposed synthesis are that it 
would promote inter-collegiate lecturing and tutorial teaching. 

The former question is con-sidered in the joint note‘s with Ut. 
ud-din Alimad which deals with some of its difficu ties We 
there remark that under the masting conditionB Calcutta it is 
advi.sablc that each college should provide dasses m all the cbef 

rZiZM UiT sJcidHtion 

mediate)'St. ° , r^whes College specialises in 

College no arts. ^ ^ly Calcutta college teachm^ 

philosophy and unbl reoen ly College Has M. A. or M.So. 

to M. A. miiitre mathematics^ ^ 

classes 111 English, mixed College which 

sophy and several subjects, but 

..pLaliscsin oriental is the only 

'for htirtonrs only in'Saiislait, ® .j^liieh bas^aB.A. 

genefnl men’s college, exoep ^ 1 ^^ -qx only in the City, 

course in botany. ^ 4e Vidyasagat College is mainly 

Bipon and ^-S^'Lenis ihtough the degree examma- 

occupied in coaching Cultivation of Science teach 

tions. The Indian 600 students from colleges 

botany of theintenpediate^®^^ 1 ^ Oily. Ripo«> 

which do not provide it, mclncling 


» (Jcction Vin. 
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Paul’s, Sfc. Xavier’s, Sauslml, Scoltisii Clnwohes, 

and also students Item tlie Bangabasi and PresK cncy ^ 

30. The general restriction of each atudent Vn^njo ol » 

single college appears an inovilalilc consequence of 
composition fee whicli admits to all tlic classes in ' ' 

If a college does not teach a sulijectwWcli a slndcnt " 

he generally takes a full session at some college n nc i 1 ; 

it. For this reason it is, says Mr. M. P. ^Y est,^ ' a coinnioi 
ence to find men whose university career has keen tlivulcc > 
font difieront colleges.” . ■ r- 

31. Accordmg to the anangemcnls proposed for the in ® 
colle^ate lectures, the students would decide, though afier n^ ' 
from their tirtors, at which collcge'lhcy would attend. Thej JUf*. 
he tarpeoted' to crowd to a teacher whose lectures according 
popular reputation ate successful in preparation for csaininiitionSi 
whereas a lecturer who exacts more independent work may 
neglected. The rash from college to college may not he conducive 
to discipline and steady work. A slack college may not’ discour- 
age the exodus of its studenls to lectures clsewhcie; it has paid 
its one or two rupees per student per month to the University® 
and may feel entitled to the full heneftta for this contri- 
hution. It may appoint its quarter of unrecognised teachers, 
restrict its courses to a few subjeots so that it has to pay hut 
few^ salaries at the rates of heads of a department ; it may 
maintain as many classes as are neceseary to attract the lull 
number of students it is entitled to admit ; and it may encourage’ 
its students to make use of their privileges of attendance Without 
extra fee at other colleges. And if the students learn much of 
their work outside the college the examination results will no longer 
deteef iuefiicient teaching; for the negligence of one teacher 
would he concealed by the teaebing in another college. The e ' 11 
classes would be tested only at the triennial insnertinn” 
the slackness of individual teachers might then a u - 
detection. ^ escape 

32. A college principal would have a limited i 
mdolent teacher, who would have the secuiitv a? ^ 
tenure and could not bo dismissed for akoW ^ ^ 

modesty 

* Question 0. ' r- — 
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mirfJT'f *” stores of the more dislio. 

guiArfsohobi m Mme iie%hhoiiii»g college. 

Colleges who were anxious to economise inrlol<r«f i * 

and students found college discipline irksome would weie 
the inter-eollegiate system. «oicome 

33. Ttilorial ieachng.—Tutoml teaching has hitherto played a 
subor^ate part, especidly in arts, in the colleges affiliated to 
Calcutta University, and it has not been very successful and, unless 
extended cautiously, may lead to inferior results. The 'difficulties 
include the following ; — 


{i) A tutor is apt to lecture to his class and tutorial leaching 
may consist of inferior lectures. 

. {ii) A teacher may feel less responsibility for a small class and 
give less time to preparation for it. 

(w) Tutorial teaching is ajit to become coaching for examina- 
tions, and with the habit in Bengal of subordinating 
leaching to examinations it is liable to lead to the exten- 
sion of cramming. 

(tv). One serious defect in the college teaching is that the inter- 
■ • - mediate classes have been forced to teach to some extent 
. ' on school instead of college lines. The use of school 
■ methods for the intermediate classes is asserted in various 
’ answers to the Commission’s ’questions. Thus the Eev, 
W. E. S. Holland^ advances as the -second e\dl due to 
the stage at which students are admitted to the Univer- 
' sity " the domination of the University by school 
. methods. For at least two years our students are inca- 
pable of instruction except along school methods. Up 
to the I.A. it is all really school work. The teacher 
teaches the entire subject to his class — And the 
mischief of having this school wrak. done in a university 
college is that the school methods necessary in the fii’st 
^vo years dominate the whole UniA^ersity right up to the 
end of the M-A. course.” " By the exclusion of inter- 
mediate students from our university colleges,” Mr. 
Holland adds in a later answer “ school methods will 
be left behind.” According to Mr. Raj Mohan Sen, 


^ Question 1. 
Question 6 (It). 
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PioIcssoT of Matlicuyallcti at Kajshalii,' the colli’gics ave 
“mere bigger schools” which leach higher bubjecis 
“but the method of leaching followed is tho same ae 
in Bchools,” The students, he says, arc “lo u large 
extent passive iccipicnls of itmlruclion, inslcad of being 
active woTkcis undcr ihe advice and guidance of the 
teachers.” According to hlr. M. P. AVcsl" “fbe 
students of the iutonnedialc class arc still schpol 
. . boys .... nor old enough for • college methods of 
■' teaching.” 


The practices which support these opinions arc the extensive 
dictation of notes to be learnt by memory, the use of 
' cram boohs and'heys ’ instead of advanced tcxt^bqohs 
and original anthoiitics, and ‘ spoou-feeding ' the fsCii- 
dents with predigested information inslcad .of teachhijg- 
them to learn hy iiidcpcndcnt study. Borne of -hhe '• 
colleges teach their smaller iulerincdiatc classes hy 
•taethods used in upper secondary schools iu^'BriUuh.. ■ 
rulorial teaching, unless dvdy subordinated to lectures, . 
would, in the conditions of Bengal, probably' extend 
the use of snoh methods in the degree classcB, and depress 
. below that appropriate to ,a university. • 

-W be tn|orial;8yBtem ieqruie8 a higher proportion of teachers ■ 

to students ; and a larger .number of rooms ; and tiiouch, 
T ^Chapter SKXIX, paragraph 50 of the 

• report, a few additional rooms could be provided without 
. TO dMy “the :naiority.ofthe.prcsenS!;t 
■ buddmgs in Bengal do not .readily fend ' V' 

(«i) Bnlcss due provision of tutorial tooms be nmdA’ ' ’ i '' 

■ report.^ “ any attempt to reduce iLa !. if ’ 
pulsoty lectures-a reform whiVl, 
tial— must -result in idlincancl i *® ’tS-®Ssen-- 

iisk is serious ^’bis- 

notwelUramed fer it and *®*^®ber9 who. are' 

'ity and persistent work TT° “^i^t on puuctual- 

:l!!5!!!l^Hchatfendanc^^ bniye^ty 

r::^ ^ — - beicompufedrv minriit 


^ ___^^jds6ry might 
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be .only five a weet ; tie rest of a student’s time might 
be devoted to college ’ lectures and classes and to 
.tutorial and private study during which an uu- 
piiuctiial or unsystematic student may waste much 
time. The .maintenance of regular attendance and 
of discipline at classes scattered through various colleges 
may be expected to prove more difficult than when, 
as at present, a student lahes all or nearly all his classes 
at a single college. The trauiing of an adequate number 
of competent tutors will take a generation or mom ; 
and while some existing conditions persist predomin- 
ant tutorial teaching may have less satisfactory results 
than the predominant use of lectures. 

! 34.- The personal contact of teacher and student is of course 
One of the most valuable of educational influences and as it should 
' be most -easily developed under mufassal conditions it seems to me 
•deskablo that all the best smaller first-grade m^assal colleges should 
be continued. For instance, the colleges at Krishnagar and Hooghly 
are both comparatively small and the stafls are a e to pve muc 
Jdan« I lie .ludenf, wiH 
amongst other things, the examination lists. Thus 

.-aminati6niforl918theHooghlyCon^e(mth^^ 

• ioo-per cciit., the average cX ^ith 28Ldi- 

per mn..; m above the average 

• dates passed 67-8 •pee ml, bemg 7 ^ 

of 63;9,so that ite College, 

. in the degree than at the mteim . jjjg ye^r for B. A. passed 

vvhioh'-is sfoonger on its arts si e, . j. ^jj average for all 
61-6 ofits ^yj^t^gtbeffiuthconegeinpl?cpout of 

the colleges of 50-6 per wnj. (it § 76-1 per cod. 

SO} of. 46 candidates tlie 

passed.' agoihSit -an average increase in the niupber 

.fourth ou't-of 40). These *3^" ^ comewha^vi^- 
of degree-students which picturesque buildings 

omcriculum, and with ® , r jjjy easy access to thelibrafius 
andwtuation, 0 ?®“ ^utta Lear pai-ticularly propitious- 

for -the development- of a vigorou^^y — 

- - - f THIS HI). 18®. 1®®' 

■ - xB,^,,oItteSyndW»telbuym.l01«.I'l 
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7.1. l^wv; C(A\f;V' • V" * Iv'lv t: > ‘ ’ ^ » ...,<; 

hliUciil ouHi'”*:.. r. t\ut' iti tUi; i •'.•»• “-'i*!'' ‘'* *■■' *" ‘ ' f ^ ^ 

(rom Uie umvcriit.y (iu.ktl‘'r; 'm tW t.\ •• oi i.*.!-.'-; ■ _ 

nuinbpTii *il Uicit .’.Uuk'ul > Ix un*. >>» v-* *' '• "* **“ ^ ^ ^ 

and cnu’nuiwiut uu'l l<t llttir }'fu<'r.d *’* >'■■ s 

cxamhmUuH. In linrui- .* !■> •'* « ‘dl‘ -..I'- ■ k l r. it."*’* * 

l\ialUicto‘.itfiU'UnUly lorlUt-. ‘’Wi'T (t*'!*-.'.. r‘' !• v-tt.s > 

Uinvwi'ily, svliwli t imid lmvt> tln-iu liy » tstort im’ tl ' VJ" 

umkr Uic Icruvi <>l itlVilialiou and l>y »(nj»fi>v..!it>'!ii h» U 
Uon incVlmAs. It tAmviM id:n Im \<t.ni»* ui inniA t'.i.vt a 1‘T‘,V’ 
portion ol ilm hlniUmtt at llif.-e i-ulki;!') linvf lt> p.'*-' t 
cxainmaliuii in previous yt-ar,., : miu: <4 wlu‘in Uav»- ri4ti. >.4 
icadmission at otitur coUcjjci. Tima in Iltl7-IK tio. imtnl>»-T > 
Etudents in llicso collci^cs wlio had previoualy liulvd witp at th« 
City College 382, liungaltuhl lUH, Ripton .113, and Yidya ajMr lid*.*. 
In llio same yeivr tlie eovtenponding numUer.s at tlip l*te ident y, 
Scottisli Chuiolics and Bt. Vaul's College.! were te .pectively (u^ 
99 and 11. 

30. That theae tout colleges rfiimld retain some cotiuesion with ‘ 
the liniveisity appeals indispcnsuhlc, especially from their j»tovi?ii.n 
of Bcienco teaching. In the scsaiou 1917-18 the four coHp'r,.^; 
ipuestloiihad 1,600 soieuco students ol whom 207 were iBkiny'thn 
B.Sc. eorase. In the same session rresideucy Colleco Imd .18« 
Boienco sbudonts ol whom 30-1 were taking BSc nr’ll'y’* ** 
Scottish Churches College had 3«M science sitidM.'i t ^ 

> 2 »' 

oi.,whom 120 wore taking B.Sc. Sciciu'e f ,*! ‘^'^““!;’“.‘'kidcnta 
:4Qt'thohachcloi’B degree is piacticnllv dnn i Calcntlji 

».4 «. «.» ol «io mat ^ Iko-.o .omi 

Bengal is the extension ol science tcachia uccd-s ol 

ioni colleges cannot he spared unlcs, H ^ ®<«‘tri.butioti ol the 
mth large and well-provided by others 

o^iuitmc departments, n- 
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science students were removed Zm f-I,« P 

SCSI’S" “"iSS 

■ leff l^vV- accommodation 

loft ^ttcr reni^l wmrid bo «,*.a fa tho n«,o„..y .nfaoi™ 

oftloirB.&, and ItSc. olasaes. Ti,, Soolriih Cbnrches and St, 
Aaw s Colieges may not be .able to provide thus mucb accommoda- 
tion for science Btudents.from otbcr coUegos, as they might continue 
their intermediate science classes in their existing buildings and 
might not be able to arrange for large new laboratories for their 
degree classes. 


38. It may be said that colleges which are not worthy of in- 
clueion in the teaching division of the University should bo ex- 
cluded from the University alti^efcber and either closed down or 
continued ns intermediate colleges. This simple policy appears 
impracticable. These colleges are the result of private effort wliich 
must be' oncouragod if education in India is to be- adequately 
developed ; they were apparently all founded from genuine educa- 
tional enthusiasm and the impulses which led tq, their foundation 
could be used for their' improvement. Even the suspicion that 
privately -established educational institutions were being treated 
unjustly ■ would tend to discourage private initiative in . educa- 
tion. Judicious encouragement and help,, on the other hand, 
rnay improve these colleges and prepare them for ultimate enkance 
to . the'’ teaching division of the University. 

39--''Tln; bnprovement bn these colleges could be effected by 
,tho more' .vigorous application of the existing rules of affiliation, 
by tlie.lidp of Government giants in compensation for the loss 
of income and increased expenditure consequent on the sqaaiatiojr 
of the intermediate classes, and by the raising of the examinatioi^ 
standards'.- The degree examination ia a etiong weapon, in the use ql. 
which the Indian universities are fully autonomous; and by the 
’maintenance of ■ adequate standards the University can compel 
the less •.efficient colleges to employ more teacher.?, obtain better 
equipment, ' libraries and laboratories, provide more acoommoda- 
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tion for independenb work’ at tkc colleges and help backward 
students with more tutorial teaching. 

^ 40. The recommendation in Chapter XXXIV, paragraph 145, 
that the authorities of those colleges should have the option- of.prc- 
senting their candidates for the examination of theMufassal Bpard 
seems to me most important in order to avoid the ncgessily of having 
three different sets of examinations in the same fnthidctV fOr.-lhft 
same degree. The Calcutta affiliated colleges would accordingly 
have the opfeon of working on the «arae curricula as those pvci< 
Boribed for the mufassal colleges imd^ thc Mufassal . . ' ' 

41. The women’s colleges present a difficult proVdom owing 
to the necessity of allo^ving them to retain their intermediate ;an(l 
degree classes in the same institution. Otherwise, as the .three 
women’s colleges in Calcutta had between them in 1917-1 S ' only 51 
B. A. students and no student in B. Sc. _thc degree classes could 
hat^y be maintained. Moreover as the Diocesan and Bethnne 
Colleges ate four miles apart any considerable intcr-collcgiato' co- 
operation between them is impracticable. The simple.^- course 
with these colleges would ho to leave them for the present as 
affiliated colleges ; but the decision should be left to the Executive 
Council and the proposed Board of Women’s Education 


Xi4.— ocience in me mgii school exarnimiion.', \ 

42 . The adoption of the proposal that there shouE^'be 
oxaimnation in the introductory course in scicncp 
.nd.M m twiigl Kiiod craniedm wnld, acoJ,wi^ 

orapliate totmony, ptwent Uiat .ooiro, omWiS" 
scientific education in Bengal. The ursent „ 

111 education is widely rocogLed Tims +1, ^-niorc-side 

Aoddl.e aompd4 at “E?' 

or geography. The numbers in favour of 
geo^aphy 116 and of science 14 ^ 11 ?!? 
tatiye warning that at present in Bengal 7 
sijicct means no work in it ^ e^oiination it 

1^11. c asked whether it would be Q^^est 

section of a siib]ect not to test the Bubjects 

overwhelming balance of 05^0777 "® ^y'^xaminatioi ” ^ 
conges are not yet jeady for ^^^-suggestion/ 

so™ Hod J 

’ ys Mr. Wordawor 
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the Officiating Director of Public Instruction, Bengal, “ there would 
he BO incentive to work : as matters are in Bengal, subjects not 
euinmed in are neglected by both teachers and students ; nor is 
there likely to be any early change in this respect," Mr. J. W. 
Ounn, the.Assistant Director of Public Instruction, says, “ it would 
merely eifeeud the evil already prevalent in the schools, namely, the 
general neglect of ajl non-examination subjects.” Miss Eleanor 
iloDougal remarks, “ I fear that the students would designedly pay 
lO attention ,to these subjects [i.e., those without examination] and 
aacliers would be tempted to neglect them.” Mr. Barrow reports, 

I hcheve (and I am supported by the staff of Presidency College) 
lat'hardly anyone would take up any course if he had not the 
cospect of passing an examination at the end of it. Some of 
liir correspondents, such as Mr. H, B. Dunnicliff 
udmersen, would favour the suggestion for the degrees of M. A. 
nd M Sc.; but even for those grades it is stipulated there should 
e ‘ very careful safeguards.’ Amongst our Indian correspondents 
efercuce may be made to the answers of hli. Kahpada SaikM, who 

ien who says “ that without the pressure of an examnataon the 

.tuinte Mtmo« bo made to pay sofioioat Sm 

hence aU labour wiH be simply wasted ; and of Mr. Ea] Mohan 
Z lo does » not think that our students, as they now are, ^ 

SoS'sti dy any subject in which they are not to be examined, 
serious p^.stuay nj j j experience, an 

The piisjs'ers supply, both from college a 

jmpr^^sive warmng that if science be ^ 

tiol 

may bq. foreseen from the e Geography and history 

xaphy under the Dr. Brajen- 

were-^hen made optional subje te congestion 

tlranath Seal remarks^ “ tas been disastrous.” 

“rry 
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tyiud 7 V 22 / Geography is ttro 

.ent required is .ore Hcicn.c 

lect it appoais less to the liteiaty ,,i:»i' T' 5'; 

appears tJ be the least »ppwpri«^te «iVct ior ^ awl Ihat 
apeeithat Indian education is too hoohish and Idcr > , 
the teaching of science is necessary' to counteract thi. tendency . 
t rreaslns stated in Chapter XXXI, paragraph 5? science 

is of especial educational value in Bengahandthcrcasonsad^anccd 

for placing it in a ddficrent treatment as regards csanuuaUon 

appear quite unconvincing. ‘ 

44 . This question has recently been carefully considerea in 
England. The proposal that science should be taught in the course 
for the first school examination, but not included in the cpiiihiation, 
was urged upon the Committee on “the Position of Kafutal &icnce 

in the Education System of Great Britain” of which »?ir M. J. 
Thomson was Chairman. The proposal was Pnanimoiisly aivl cm-, . 
phatically rejected. As shown by the extract quoted in Chapter 
XXXI, paragraph 64, the Committee were unanimous that it is 
‘ essential ’ tWt every boy should be required to pass the examina- 
tion in science, that othenvise the subject would be neglected owing 
to its cost and difficulty, and that the. certificate ."igned In* the 
schoolmaster would be an inadequate test. The Briti.«h Science ' 
Committee would prefer in such an examination to include in all 
subjects the class work and the co-operation of the teachers '; but 
they insist that there is no reason why science should be treatdd 
“in a different way from all other school subjects -iir-respect to ' 
examination.”" ; \ 

45. The conclusion adopted by the British Science in Education 

tonmittee seems to me even more necessary in Benfral than in 
England I therefore consider that at the high schoobexnmiimtion- 
each candidate should present six subjects® and that there' 'should 
be five compulsory subjects, 4:fc: English, vernacular, elementary 
mathematics, geography and an introduction to natural ‘ ‘ 


scieuoo 


mat.” That in BcienoB wouM probLlr 

’ Of. aapter XXXI. para. 70. ^ ‘ “‘;goo8«‘py. 
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Well should include some hygiene) ; and that the sixth subject 
ould be selected from a list including a classical language, 
story, additional mathematics and an approved scientific subject. 

4G. It may be urged that six compulsory subjects are too many 
'at* this argument would be weightier in regard to teaching than 
lo examination. If the teaching course be too heavy the exclusion 
|i{ science from the c.\'amination would be taken as an imitation by 
inany school authorities to neglect it. 

47. Another argument that may be urged against a compulsory 
examination in science is that the subject would at first be badly 
taught ; but for that reason tbc c.xamination vrould be espedally 
helpful in Ibe early years of the new course. 'WTien the subject 
% new, the teachers inexperienced, and the school authorities are 
ii'.'ioscd lo postpone its introduction and avoid its ^pense, an 
'crt' examiner would be especially useful in guiding t e teac n^ 
well ns -in Ic.sling it. The certificate of a head master or heed 
31 ICSS would not be reliable evidence of cither the extent or effi- 
o( 1 1.0 IcacUiog. u,.lcss the cummM m «tral 
lie compuHoij- there are senous icaeons to fear that , 

:iu he nogWed aad ^LTe- I 

hcnclils osvocted (lom it rfl not be movieion of 

that, otter on interval ol five Mtro! 

the l.ece».v tcachere and equipment, • 

eoicnce al.ouU be compulsorj- 1 oth m the high seUooi 

in the high School <5.\-aramation. 
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